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1830  and  1845.  A.  man  from  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  town,  in  speaking  of  the  debating 
club,  said  that  some  of  them  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  parliamentary  style  of,  language 
that  in  after  years  when  one’s  wife  pulled  his 
hair  severely  he  shouted,  “Eglantine,  desist!” 

One  of  the  best  families  who  lived  in  that 
neighborhood  in  the  early  days  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swallow,  from  Vermont.  She  was  a niece 
of  the  renowned  Ethan  Allen.  Their  daughter 
Fanny  was  well  educated  and  a great  reader. 
She  could  debate  learnedly  on  any  question  of  the 
day,  and  was  better  informed  in  politics  than 
most  men.  She  married  Gilbert  Wheeler,  and 
their  grandson,  Clyde  Wheeler,  graduated  from 
the  Rush  ford  High  School  only  a few  years  ago, 
and  is  now  a lawyer  in  New  York. 

“Uncle  Daniel”  Woods,  as  he  was  always 
called,  deserved  much  credit  for  the  wideawake 
Methodism  he  first  introduced  into  the  town. 
He  prayed  and  sang  and  exhorted  the  people,  and. 
his  rich,  sonorous  voice  resounded  over  hill  and 
dale  for  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  said.  The 
“first  white  woman'’  was  converted  through  his 
preaching,  and  lived  the  happy  life  of  a Christian 
about  fifty  years,  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  in  1869. 
Her  name  was  Esther  Garey.  She  was  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that  she  could,  and 
the  text  at  her  funeral  was  very  appropriate: 
“She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

Elder  Warren  Bannister  was  the  first  exhorter 
and  had  an  ingenious  way  of  making  compari- 
sons. He  declared  in  one  of  his  sermons  that 
when  Baptist  and  Methodist  preachers  got  to 
arguing  011  doctrines  (which  I can  remember 
they  often  did),  it  was  like  a hen  scratching  a 
skein  of  yarn — the  more  she  scratches  the  more 
it  snarls. 

The  mothers  of  the  Woods  children  and  the 
Bannister  children  had  a brother  who  was  a 
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noted  school  teacher  in  those  days.  His  name 
was  Abishai  Ely,  but  he  was  called  by  all  his 
numerous  relatives  “Uncle  Bish.”  His  name 
was  a household  word  with  the  Woods  boys,  and 
their  children  never  tired  of  hearing  about  him 
and  his  unique  way  of  managing  his  pupils. 
They  had  to  chew  wormwood  or  sit  on  the  end  of 
a ruler  for  punishment.  His  knowledge  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds.  I heard  Col.  Fuller  say  as 
late  as  our  Civil  War  that  if  he  desired  light  on 
any  subject  he  always  wrote  to  “Uncle  Bish” 
Ely. 


The  tooting  of  a dinner  horn  at  any  other 
time  of  day  than  the  dinner  hour  was  understood 
in  the  Woods  settlement  as  an  alarm  of  fire  or 
some  other  calamity,  so  when  Ely  Woods  was 
digging  a well  and  the  pet  mare  slipped  in  back- 
wards his  wife  took  down  the  dinner  horn,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  horse  to  keep  it  quiet,  and 
tooted  for  the  neighbors,  who  soon  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  safely  landed  the  beast  above 


ground.  If  kodaks  had  been  in  vogue  we  might 
now  have  a picture  of  the  scene,  but  our  lively 
imaginations  are  with  us  and  we  will  laugh  at  the 
picture  we  can  conjure  up. 

1 am  the  oldest  living  daughter  of  Nancy 
Gary  Woods,  and  I remember  many  things  she 
told  us.  The  first . merchant  we  heard  of  was 
Deacon  Kimball.  He  brought  his  goods  from 
Bike  on  horseback,  and  had  no  need  for  a store, 
as  he  might  dispose  of  the  whole  lot  before  he 
reached  home. 


^ The  Caneadea  Indians  often  visited  the  town. 
I hey  would  shake  the  big  pockets  worn  by  the 
women  to  see  if  a coin  would  be  given  them  for 
whiskey.  One  called  on  Uncle  Daniel  Woods  for 
some  whiskey  for  a sick  toe  he  had.  Uncle 
Daniel  thought  it  no  go,  but  old  S bongo  said  he 
would  drink  the  whiskey,  and  it  would  go  ker- 
chunk, chunk,  chunk,  right  down  to  his  toe. 
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Mother  learned  to  talk  with  them,  and  sometimes 
they  would  sing  and  dance  around  us  and  give  a 
whoop,  which,  though  it  frightened  us,  amused 
us.  As  to  their  food,  I did  not  hear  any  com- 
plaints, yet  all  could  repeat, 

“Bean  porridge  hot,  bean  porridge  cold, 

Bean  porridge  best  when  nine  days  old.” 

In  1828,  when  I arrived  in  town,  there  was  no 
scarcity  at  our  house.  There  was  always  pork  in 
the  barrel,  sugar  in  the  tub,  chickens  and  lambs, 
with  veals  in  the  spring,  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 
Cornmeal  and  flour  were  seldom  lacking. 

Settling  in  a forest  was  more  desirable  than 
on  a prairie,  because  game  was  abundant.  As 
late  as  1835  or  1840,  I saw  deer  feeding  in  our 
pasture.  Partridges  were  plentiful  in  the  woods. 
The  streams  abounded  in  trout,  and  no  one  froze 
to  death  for  want  of  firewood.  Crabapples,  wild 
plums,  grapes  and  berries  furnished  sauce  and 
jelly.-  In  the  winter  the  farmers  made  sap 
troughs  and  spouts.  The  Vermonters  laughed 
when  an  Irishman,  speaking  of  making  sugar, 
said  if  he  liked  the  business  he  should  continue  it 
all  summer. 

Our  amusements  consisted  in  elections,  town- 
meetings,  training  days,  camp-meetings,  logging 
bees,  husking  he.es  and  quiltings. 

In  the  winter  we  rode  in  a sled  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  there  were  no  accidents,  except  perhaps  a 
tipover  into  a snowdrift.  Mother  said  that  one 
time  she  sat  in  a rocking-chair  on  a sled,  and  as 
they  were  going  uphill  her  chair  fell  off.  She 
was  so  overcome  by  laughter  that  she  could  not 
call  father,  who  was  driving  the  oxen.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  his  load  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

It  was  sometimes  dangerous  work  burning  off 
the  wood  lots.  Your  house  or  your  cattle  might 
be  surrounded  by  fire.  When 'Mr.  Hill  arrived 
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in  Rushford  from  England,  he  said  lie  thought 
it  was  wicked  to  burn  up  such  beautiful  trees. 
We  laughed,  but  we  can  now  agree  with  him. 
When  he  first  brought  logs  to  the  sawmill  they 
asked  him  how  he  wanted  them  sawed.  "Right 
t!i rough  and  through,”  was  the  reply.  He  and 
his  wife  were  lovely  Christians,  and  a great  help 
to  the  Church. 

I was  the  namesake  of  Esther  Buckingham 
Gary.  She  said  they  always  named  the  homeliest 
after  her,  but  site  never  forgot  my  birthday  and 
always  had  a nice  gift  for  me.  Their  visits  to 
our  home  were  great  occasions,  for  they  never 
forgot  to  bring  candies  and  sweetmeats. 

Life  seems  short  to  us  old  people,  and  I am  re- 
minded of  the  sayings  of  Maltbie  Babcock: 
"Life  is  what  we  are  alive  to.  It  is  not  length, 
but  breadth.  To  be  alive  only  to  appetite,  pleas- 
ure, pride,  money-making,  and  not  to  goodness 
and  kindness,  purity  and  to  love  history,  poetry, 
music,  flowers,  stars,  God  and  eternal  hopes,  is 
to  be  almost  dead.” 


2LuuimsmuT£  nf  Ilushiarit. 

Cornelia  Gilman  Green. 

As  I am  called  upon  for  reminiscences  I con- 
clude 1 am  numbered  among  the  centenarians. 
M v recollections  carry  me  back  to  childhood  days. 
About  my  first  recollections  are  when  my  clear 
parents  were  invited  to  parties,  and  sister  and  1 
were  left  in  the  motherly  care  of  Aunty  Young, 
who  was  ever  ready  to  do  kind  deeds. 

The  neighbors,  Mehitavelle,  Mary  and  Charles 
Smith,  are  any  of  them  living? 

there  were  Mr.  James  Thirds,  with  his  tailor 
shop,  and  Aunty  Thirds,  with  her  lovely  hats.  I 
imagined  the  flowers  grew  on  the  almond  shrubs 
that  were  in  her  yard.  Nan  and  Belle  are  still 
living  and  should  be  here  to-day.  Of  the  Parker 
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family  not  many  are  left.  The  Carpenters,  with 
M iss  Caroline  Smith,  who  became  Mrs.  Adolphus 
Scrogs,  i have  visited  in  their  Buffalo  home. 
Next,  the  dearest  of  all,  the  Remingtons!  Who 
could  ever  forget  the  musical  family,  the  father, 
the  son  Samuel  and  my  loved  friend  Marcia,  who 
became  Mrs.  Wilson  Gordon  ? On  trips  to  Po- 
dunk  or  the  Woods  Settlement,  where  the  Rem- 
ingtons taught  the  singing  school,  noble-hearted 
Cyrus  Gordon  used  to  take  us  over  with  his  hand  - 
some team  of  horses.  A jollier  party  could  not 
be  found;  we  sang  all  the  way  over  and  back 
again.  I am  thankful  for  those  happy  days  for 
sad  ones  came  later  to  all,  and  the  memory  of 
those  days  seem  all  the  brighter.  In  the  White 
family,  Stella,  or  Mrs.  Blanchard,  was  my  own 
age,  and  we  celebrated  our  birthdays  together. 

Mrs.  Osborn  was  a very  dear  friend  of  my 
mother’s,  and  was  beloved  by  all.  My  admiration 
for  horses  was  increased  every  time  1 saw  Mr. 
Osborn  with  his  fine  team,  for  which  he  w.as 
noted.  Mr.  Lyman  Congdon  always  had  a habit, 
when  he  met  me  as  a little  girl,  of  raising  me  in 
his  arms,  giving  me  a kiss  and  setting  me  down 
again. 

The  Post  Office  on  the  corner  was  owned  by 
the  Roardman  famil  y.  I never  remember  the  Post 
Office  being  anywhere  else.  Across  the  way  was 
the  Oramei  Griffin  home,  and  it  was  a great  treat 
to  be  invited  to  the  home  and  hear  Miss  Achsah, 
now  Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Champlin,  play  on  the 
piano.  Who  could  ever  forget  the  courtly  Lan- 
ings?  both  looked  as  if  they  stepped  out  of  an  old 
time  picture  that  we  have  occasionally  seen.  This 
allusion  calls  up  Mrs.  Roman  Laning  and  her  old 
time  friend,  Cynthia  Woodworth,  just  as  I saw 
them  in  my  girlhood  days,  with  their  never-to-be- 
forgotten  pink  and  blue  hats,  so  coquettish  and 
becoming  that  we  forgot  our  Sunday  School  lessons 
in  admiration  of  the  hats  and  the  faces  under  them. 
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Next  in  memory  is  Aunt  Clarissa  Griffin,  who, 
when  she  laughed,  shook  everybody  around 
her.  Who  has  remembered  “Grandpa”  Ham- 
mond, the  deaf  man  who  regularly  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church?  In  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  he  made  for  sister  and  me  some  little 
benches  for  our  swinging  feet  to  rest  upon,  sur- 
prising us  one  Sunday  morning  as  we  were  about 
to  sing,  “ Lord,  in  the  morning  Thou  shalt  hear 
my  voice  ascending  high.”  My  thanks  went 
higher  that  morning  than  usual.  Dear  good 

ty  o o 

Father  Hammond ! 


I cannot  omit  speaking  of  our  good  singing 
teacher,  Horatio  Palmer,  whom  we  had  hoped 
would  be  with  us  to-day.  I also  must  speak  of  the 
Bradley  family.  Juliette  and  Augusta  were  play- 
mates never  to  be  forgotten.  I also  recall  Addison 
Freeman,  Isaac  Bradley,  and  Harrison  Noble,  who 
married  Aldura  Bell.  Later  she  became  the 
mother-in-law  of  our  excellent  Governor  Higgins. 

Auntie  Stewart,  the  good  motherly  soul,  could 
never  be  forgotten,  nor  John,  her  son,  one  of  the 
brightest  boys  in  school.  We  prophesied  for  him 
a bright  future,  but.  he  died  young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Norton  claim  a place  in 
our  memory.  A letter  received  from  Mrs.  Norton 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  shows  her  mental 
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highly,  judge  McCall,  his  wife  and  large  family, 
were  among  the  friends  of  old  time.  Judge  Eben 
Lyon,  whom  my  father  admired  for  his  good 
sense,  Uncle  Bill  Gordon  and  Sampson  Hardy  were 
among  my  father’s  friends,  also  Harmon  Hyde. 

1 ime  forbids  my  mentioning  more,  except  my 
last  tribute  shall  be  to  Orrin  Thrall  Higgins,  whom 
my  father  loved  as  his  own  son.  He  began  his 
business  career  here  with  my  father  when  very 
young.  He  possessed  noble  principles,  devotion 
to  business  interests,  and  uprightness  in  all  rela- 
tions as  well  as  other  fine  traits  of  manhood. 


2 So 


Earltt  Ktcnlifrtimia  nf  lEuahfnrik 

J.  B.  Jewel. 

My  recollections  date  back  no  further  than  1S33. 
when  Rushford  was  composed  of  Upper  and  Lower- 
streets  with  now  and  then  a house  between  them, 
and  at  times  rivalry  ran  high  between  the  two  locali- 
ties. Lower  street  had  such  men  as  Bates  Turner 
Hapgood,  Israel  Thompson,  Sampson  Hardy, 
Joseph  Bell,  Cady,  Isaiah  Lathrop,  John 
Holmes,  Chapman  Brooks,  Nathaniel  James,  Ru- 
fus Jewell  and  John  and  William  Merrifield,  all 
very  straight-laced  men,  with  a temperance  hotel 
in  their  end  of  town;  while  Upper  street  had  Mr. 
Boardman,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  Oramel  Griffin, 
Esq.  White,  True  Swift,  Cephas  Young,  William 
Woodworth,  John  Osborn  and  others,  with  two 
hotels  kept  respectively  by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr. 
Knickerbocker,  which  were  not  considered  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  morals  of  Lower  street. 

Some  parts  of  Division  street,  as  I shall  now 
call  it,  was  at  that  time  fenced  with  rails.  In  front 
of  Dr.  W m.  Smith’s  residence,  where  the  Academy 
now  stands,  the  doctor’s  mare  was  often  hitched 
to  the  top  rail  of  the  fence.  While  hitched  there 
one  day,  Mrs.  Thompson  came  up  the  street  and 
was  about  to  get  over  the  fence  when  the  mare 
sprang  back  with  the  rail,  which  hit  her  on  die 
side  oi  the  head,  injuring  her  quite  badly.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  the  mare  was  that  when  the 
doctor  turned  her  out  to  graze  she  would  lop  her 
ears  and  chase  him. 

Rushford  and  vicinity  at  this  time  and  along  in 
the  forties  could  very  properly  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  One  class  could  see  nothing  on  Sun- 
day but  a church  spire  and  always  shut  their  eyes 
when  the  contribution  box  came  around,  although 
they  made  lavish  requests  to  the  Great  Giver  lor 
good  situations  after  this  life.  The  other  class 
made  but  few  professions,  but  tried  to  get  all  the 


pleasures  that  nature  affords.  They  were  visitors 
at  Rushford  on  Saturdays,  and  their  headquarters 
was  usually  at  Cephas  Young’s  tavern  on  Upper 
street,  where  they  would  read  newspapers  and  tell 
stories  of  pioneer  life.  Of  course,  during  their 
afternoon  exercises  one  of  them  might  get  ducked 
in  Knickerbockers  watering  trough  if  a good  op- 
portunity was  presented. 

Another  class  of  every-day  Christians  were 
William  Gordon,  Sr.,  Mr.  Goff,  Daniel  Woods, 
Oliver  Jennison,  Wilson  Gordon,  Sr.,  and  Judge 
McCall. 

Now  I will  present  it.  so  we  can  draw  a conclu- 
sion. I will  take  William  Gordon,  Sr.,  in  the 
woods  at  a camp  meeting,  singing  and  shouting, 
and  John  Gordon,  his  brother,  at  a circus,  being 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  nephews,  with 
nothing  on  but  a palm-leaf  hat,  linen  pants,  cotton 
shirt  open  at  the  neck,  and  barefoot,  whooping 
and  laughing.  Who  gets  the  most  of  life  ? While 
boys,  William  and  John  had  the  same  parental 
training.  William  was  endowed  with  great  rever- 
cnee  lor  things  unseen,  and  John  was  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  enjoy  life  as  it  appeared  to  him  best 
suited. 

From  1838  to  1850  and  later,  Rushford  had 
more  than  its  quota  of  intelligent  men  and  women, 
hut  of  her  present  population,  modesty  forbids  me 
to  speak.  Among  her  lawyers  were  A.  P.  Lan- 
ing,  Charles  Woodworth,  Grover  Leavens,  Gid- 
eon L.  Walker  and  Mr.  Stewart,  men  competent 
to  represent  their  constituents  at  any  court. 
Among  her  physicians  were  William  Smith, 
William  McCall,  J.  P.  Bixby  and  Dr.  Alley,  all 
men  celebrated  in  their  profession.  Rushford’s 
manufacturers  were  Selah  Root,  chairs;  Merri- 
field  Bros.,  later  Wier  & Bixby,  tables;  Joseph 
Bell,  leather;  Mr.  Hyde,  jeweler;  White  & White, 
iarin  implements;  the  Gordons,  cloth,  lumber  and 
flour;  1.  Thompson,  A.  Houser,  John  Osborn,  C. 
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McDonald  and  Mr.  Bresler,  blacksmiths;  Harry 
Howe,  harnesses.  This  is  a partial  list  of  the 
business  once  carried  on  in  Rushford,  but  it  has 
long  since  become  the  home  of  retired  farmers 
and  other  well-to-do  men.  Fifty  years  * seems  a 
long  time,  but  men  and  incidents  appear  to  my 
mind  more  vivid  and  with  much  pleasanter  recol- 
lections than  in  later  years  of  life. 


ilrrnlkrtimts  mh  (Eljamtrristxrs. 

Helen  McDonald  Judd. 

From  the  sombre  light  of  age  we  look  back 
fondly  upon  the  brightness  of  early  days;  it  being 
a law  of  nature  that  bright  things  are  better  seen 
in  gloom. 

I will  speak  only  of  things  that  were  and  have 
gone.  My  earliest  recollections  of  Rushford  life 
are  rather  vague,  for  the  child  is  careless  of  sur- 
roundings'which  only  shape  themselves  as  years 
are  added.  Everything  is  taken  for  granted,  the 
world  and  all  that  surrounds  us.  Ego  is  the 
center  of  this  mundane  stage,  and  all  is  for  us. 
Life  and  people  and  the  town  do  not  interest  us, 
and  if  only  a few  memories  are  recorded  here  of 
the  long  ago  they  may  interest  those  who  may 
call  them  to  remembrance. 

Outside  of  the  family  life  my  first:  vivid  memo- 
ries are  of  school,  a Select  School  taught  by  Miss 
Margaret  Boardman  in  the  chamber  of  her  father’s 
general  store  and  Post  Office.  A choice  few 
were  there  introduced  to  the  alphabet,  reading', 
spelling  and  a dust  or  faint  odor  of  arithmetic. 

Now,  to  show  that  Rushford  possessed  origin- 
ality and  invention,  and  almost  threatened  to 
forestall  the  great  Froebel,  the  father  of  the 
kindergarten,  I will  say  that  whenever  the  day 
was  rainy  we  pupils  employed  the  recess  time  in 
making  paper  baskets,  such  as  “My  Lady” 
serves  the  dessert  or  confections  in  'at  her  fash- 
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ionable  dinners.  We  also  made  Lucifer  matches. 
Sticks  prepared  in  a block  by  being  split  the 
proper  size  we  broke  off  and  dipped  in  the 
igniting  paste,  and  carefully  laid  them  side  by 
side  upon  a paper  to  dry ; when  dry  we  put  them 
in  boxes  ready  for  disposal.  Then  we  sang 
songs,  marched,  and  were  taught  to  walk  and 
stand  properly.  We  were  taught  to  draw  angles; 
further  that  that  the  teacher  had  no  artistic 
ieaning. 

Having  begun  with  this  store  as  a landmark,  I 
will  mention  a few  others  that  are  gone.  Diago- 
nally opposite,  on  the  east  side,  was  a tavern  (long 
since  removed),  managed  or  mismanaged,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  Mr.  Knickerbocker.  I have 
little  recollection,  except  that  personally  he  did 
not  resemble  the  historic  Diedrich. 

On  the  other  corner  diagonally  opposite  stood 
the  Dry  Goods  store  belonging  to  Mr.  Oram  el 
Griffin.  1 never  remember  being  inside,  but 
thought  everything  that  the  world  knew  could  be 
purchased  there.  A few  scattering  dwellings 
were  along  that  side  of  the  street  and  near  the 
slope  of  the  hill  stood  the  Youngs’  Hotel.  They 
didn’t  call  it  Inn  or  Tavern,  for  the  French  word 
more  fitly  denoted  its  great  ability  to  serve  the 
public  to  rest,  refreshment  and  the  “needful 
beverages.”  No  wave  of  Temperance  had  pene- 
trated these  conservative  regions  then.  Cephas 
Young  had  formerly  been  the  landlord,  or,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  “ Uncle  Cephas,”  but  land- 
lord or  not,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  there 
“taking  mine  ease  in  mine  Inn,”  and  was  a merry 
companion  to  the  others  who  spent  their  leisure 
there.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  life  and,  it  is  hoped, 
lived  up  to  his  epitaph. 

from  the  Post  Office  corner  west,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  another  landmark  disappears; 
the  old  Methodist  church,  which  could  no  longer 
hold  the  flock,  moved  down  the  street  nearly  op- 
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posite  the  Baptist  Church  and  was  used  for  a 
Musical  School.  The  eccentric  professor,  his 
spectacled  eyes  always  to  the  front,  i remember 
well.  When  the  Pro-Slavery  trouble  was  in 
Kansas  he  was  heard  to  exclaim:  “ 0,  it’s  all 
Kansas,  Kansas.  What  do  I care  for  Kansas? 
Just  give  me  plenty  of  music  pupils  and  when  the 
time  comes  I'll  vote  all  right.” 

Nearly  opposite,  just  east  of  the  Baptist  church, 
was  the  grocery  store  of  Clark  McCall.  I think 
every  one  will  remember  the  sign  painted  on  the 
side  under  the  cornice:  “ Paints,  Oils  and  Dye 
Stuffs.”  What  good  paint  it  must  have  been  to 
endure  so  long!  Mr.  McCall  possessed  a large 
flock  of  children,  and  as  they  were  play-fellows, 
the  majority  of  the  school  children  gave  their 
patronage  to  the  store  in  the  shape  of  slates, 
pencils,  candy,  licorice  and  nuts. 

The  next  building  that  1 recollect  on  that  side 
of  the  street  was  a long,  low  building  containing 
stores  and  shops  which  has  given  place  to  other 
buildings;  also,  the  store  and  shop  owned  by  Mr. 
Lathrop,  which  was  replaced  by  a new  one  that 
in  time  disappeared  by  fire  or  flood. 

That  side  of  the  street  and  the  one  running 
north  were  not  much  different  from  their  present 
appearance  only  there  seemed  to  be  more  life 
there  then.  The  street  leading  West  on  the  right 
hand  side  was  nearly  as  it  is  to-day  but  the  other 
side  was  far  different.  The  store  kept  by  Mr. 
Bates  T.  Hapgood  stood  on  the  corner  just  eastoi 
the  bridge  or  between  bridges;  its  ghost  stands 
there  yet.  Beyond  the  bridge  was  the  great  Elm 
tree  in  its  majesty  then,  and  one  house  and  the 
School  House  of  the  District  No.  2.  There  may 
be  those  present  who  received  their  first  instruc- 
tion there  and  some  attended  who  there  absorbed 
all  the  school  education  of  their  lives.  The  pupils 
were  many  and  of  ascending  ages,  and  1 remember 
the  girls  in  summer  sought  for  their  playground 
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the  Cemetery’s  sacred  haunts  among  the  myrtle 
and  the  ponderous  cherry  trees.  If  they  had  any 
particular  ideas  concerning  the  fitness  ot  things, 
they  thought  the  weary  were  resting  in  celestial 
realms.  At  this  time  the  street  leading  south  con- 
tained six  houses  and  a barn  on  the  one  side,  and 
four  houses  and  two  barns  on  the  other.  In  re- 
calling these  times  and  bringing  judgment  to  bear 
on  it  I see  that  the  inhabitants  were  individually 
and  collectively  a fair  representation  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Physically,  they  were  inclined  to  be  slim 
instead  of  portly  and  were  invariably  slow  of 
speech.  The  men  loved  to  sit  at  the  grocery 
door  at  evening  and  tell  tales  and  with  corkscrew' 
inquisitiveness,  learn  their  neighbor’s  business. 

Under  the  aspect  of  simplicity  they  were  won- 
derfully shrewd  at  a bargain  and  quick  to  dis- 
cover the  “ main  chance.”  Yet  when  charity  was 
solicited  they  were  open-handed  and  willing.  No 
village  could  surpass  them  in  their  care  for  the 
needy. 

At  this  time  what  were  called  “ amusements  ” 
were  few.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stage 
elicited  interest;  a traveller  with  a trunk  was  in- 
teresting; where  they  hailed  from  and  their  desti- 
nation. A crowd  rushed  out  to  listen  to  a foreign 
Missionary  lecture.  Once  in  a while  a Temper- 
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were  listened  to.  I remember  Frederick  Douglas 
lecturing  in  1846,  I think,  to  an  enthusiastic  aud- 
ience in  the  Baptist  Church.  Once  in  a while 
there  came  a concert  by  the  Hutchinson  Family 
and  other  travelling  companies,  but  a “Theatre 
Play  ” was  an  unknown  quantity.  A sleight-of- 
hand  performance  followed  by  a Magic  Lantern 
exhibition  would  fill  our  very  souls  with  joy,  and 
all  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  would  be  “ do- 
ing tricks  ” for  the  next  six  months.  The  coming 
of  the  circus  was,  to  the  youth  of  the  town,  the 
acme  of  delight,  and  many  a boy  determined  to 
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seek  renown,  when  he  was  older,  in  the  circus  ring. 
If  there  were  animals  they  had  a crowd  in  attend- 
ance, for  parents,  you  know,  went  “just  to  please 
the  children.”  Yet  when  it  arrived  and  the  proces- 
sion passed  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to  go  out 
on  the  street  to  view  it.  I once  asked  after  see- 
ing crowds  represented  on  the  bills,  if  people  ever 
went  out  on  the  street  like  that,  dressed  in  their 
holiday  attire.  The  reply  was:  “ Not  by  any 
means;  that  was  only  an  advertising  scheme.” 
The  yearly  camp  meeting  came  to  the  young  as 
an  amusement,  for  I suspect  they  went  more  to 
witness  the  intense  religious  excitement  than  to 
hear  the  Gospel. 

It  was  a ereat  event  when  the  Town  Clock  was 
purchased,  and  Rushford  was  very  proud  of  it  and 
justly  so.  Directing  attention  to  the  clock  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  custom  of  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  when  any  person  died,  and  their  age  was 
counted  off  by  strokes.  What  a terrible  feeling 
it  always  gave  the  children;  they  would  group 
together,  wild  eyed  and  sober,  and  realize  the 
sorrow  and  grimness  of  the  visitation  of  the  Death 
Presence. 

One  pronounced  peculiarity  of  the  people  was 
a division  of  religious  belief  in  families.  A man 
would  drive  into  town,  turn  and  leave  his  wife  and 
daughter  at  the  Baptist  church  and  accompanied 
by  his  sons  go  on  to  the  Methodist  church.  An- 
other father,  with  his  two  daughters  would  go  to 
the  Methodist  church  for  spiritual  comfort;  the 
mother  and  son  and  daughter,  seek  consolation 
at  the  Presbyterian.  Another  husband  would 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  broad  gauge  Universalist, 
while  wife  and  children  would  sit  under  the  Bap- 
tist teachings;  and  so  on  among  many  more 
through  the  speeding  years. 

They  saw  their  neighbors’  creed  kindly,  but  be- 
lieved their  own  bore  more  substantial  fruits. 
These  good  people  have  all  long  ago  sailed  across 
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the  unknown  Sea  to  the  “Blessed  Isles  ” where 
they  have  found  that  both  are  right,  perhaps. 

In  the  stirring  times  of  the  founding  of  Tele- 
graph lines  we  had  a prophet,  Chauncey  Mc- 
Donald, who  was  quite  prone  to  speak  in  hyper- 
bole, who  said: 

“ J have  faith  to  think  that  wes  hall  yet  talk  by 
word  of  mouth  and  have  our  streets  lighted  by 
electricity.” 

He  lived  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled;  he  fore- 
told better  than  he  knew.  Another  prophet  said 
he  thought  that  we  would  “yet  subsist  on  the  ele- 
ments ” but  that  hasn’t  quite  arrived.  Still  the 
scientists  are  finding  so  much  poison  in  wrhat  we 
consider  harmless,  that  we  may  come  to  it  sooner 
or  later. 

There  were  some  very  eccentric  people  among 
us.  On  the  west  street  in  the  solitary  house  on 
the  left  near  the  great  Elm  tree,  dwelt  a woman, 
not  old  then,  but  thinking  herself  so,  who  strug- 
gled with  the  world,  and  school  children  in  partic- 
ular. She  imagined  that  both  were  her  enemies 
and  that  both  would  eventually  beat  her  in  the 
struggle.  She  magnified  the  children’s  pranks 
and  considered  them  insults,  and  made  her  resist- 
ance manifest  when  she  could  capture  a mischiev- 
ous boy  with  an  application  of  the  switch  or  the 
omnipresent  slipper.  Boys  were  no  different  then 
than  now;  they  only  laughed  and  jeered  while  she 
mentally  consigned  them  to  the  prison  or  the  gal- 
lows. And  yet  two  of  these  boys  became  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  The  boys  considered  her  a 
great  amusement. 

There  was  a man  in  town  noted  for  his  long 
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prayers.  One  morning  the  hired  man  unnoticed 
slipped  out  of  doors  before  prayers.  There  he 
met  a man  at  the  shop  who  wished  to  seethe  pro- 
prietor immediately.  The  hired  man  said:  “You 
can’t;  he  is  at  prayers.”  The  man  said:  “How 
long,  do  you  suppose,  before  I can  see  him  ?” 
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“ Well,”  said  the  hired  man,  “ I’ll  see.”  He 
stepped  to  the  window  and  listened.  “ Well,”  he 
said  returning,  “ He  has  just  got  to  the  Heathen 
and  he  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes.” 

Another  man  gloried  in  religious  phrases  and 
exclamations.  He  one  morning  entered  the  store, 
exclaiming:  “ Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb.  Give  me 
half  a pound  of  your  good  two  shilling  tea.” 

At  one  time  one  of  the  churches  was  agita- 
ting the  question  of  buying  a chandelier.  A 
man  said:  “ What’s  the  use  of  spending  your 
money  for  such  a thing?  When  you  get  it,  there 
is  no  one  here  that  knows  enough  to  play  on  it.” 
He  was  the  man  who  said  he  “ played  the  bugle 
for  his  own  conversion.” 

Later,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
President,  a man  inquired:  “Who  might  this 
Abraham  Lincoln  be  ? I never  read  of  him  in 
history.  Another  wondered  what  they  did  at  a 
caucus- — “ Did  they  sing?” 

One  strong-minded  woman  went  out  to  dinner 
and  supper,  leaving  her  mate  to  pick  up  his  meals. 
When  she  returned  he  suggested  supper. 

“ Oh,  my  dear,”  said  she,  “ you  just  go  and 
pop  you  some  corn  and  3 will  get  you  a fine 
breakfast  in  the  morning.”  He  obeyed. 

The  Methodist  Church  Society  desired  an  or- 
gan,. for  which  they  were  to  raise  the  money  by 
subscriptions  horn  the  members  and  as  many 
outsiders  as  possible.  Approaching  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  responsible  members,  they 
broached  the  subject  to  him.  He  said  he  would 
subscribe  a liberal  amount  conditionally  ; that  is, 
that  there  should  be  no  fiddling  between  the 
singing,  meaning  the  preludes  and  interludes.  1 
never  knew  whether  those  “ conditions”  were  ac- 
cepted. 

In  larger  towns,  more  friction  caused  by  rub- 
bing against  each  other  mentally,  a certain  con- 
ceit inherent  to  the  isolated  life  is  ground  away. 
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. - when  one  lives  alone,  there  being  no  counter- 
, t;nn,  a person  is  likely  to  become  an  egoist:  and 
jsionally  eccentric,  and  obtains  satisfaction  in 
ringing  a trap  ” upon  both  friends  and  stran- 
. k.  A bachelor,  living  alone  among  the  Rush- 
1 bills,  received  one  morning  a call  from  a Ped- 
r.  who  inquired  if  his  wife  was  at  home;  he 
■ivouki  be  glad  to  sell  her  some  wearing  apparel. 
"|  ho  man  replied  that  he  would  call  her,  as  she 
v,  - down  cellar  churning.  He  stepped  to  the 
dv>or  and  told  the  invisible  wife  to  come  up  and  buy 
a 1 self  a new  dress.  There  was  no  response  or 
appearance.  Then  the  man  remarked  that  she 
uas  mad  about  something  and  wouldn’t  answer. 
I'he  Peddler  went  away,  but  inquired  at  the  next 
Anise  what  manner  of  woman  lived  in  the  pre- 
ceding farm  house,  who  wouldn’t  come  upstairs  to 
buy  a dress.  They  laughingly  informed  him  that 
A woman  could  not  “ materialize,  as  the  man  was 
e bachelor  and  lived  alone  with  his  jokes.” 

When  the  Temperance  movement  began  in 
kushford,  an  innkeeper  at  East  Rushford  learned 
that  the  Women  Crusaders  would  visit  him,  to 
talk  with  him  on  the  discontinuance  of  selling 
1 he  Ardent.”  He  sent  word  to  them  that  if 
dwv  came  near  his  place  they  would  all  walk 
tome  dead  corpses. 

When  the  Academy  was  started,  preparations 
acre  made  for  a new  life.  Everything  was 
changed.  It  was  truly  a Renaissance;  life  and 
• c lion  everywhere;  new  energy  in  business;  a 
general  “ fin  de  siecle  ” pervading.  To  the  young 
people  each  day  was  a holiday,  no  matter  how 
strenuous  their  tasks.  The  curtain  was  lifted; 
}vc  saw  way  down  the  vista  of  the  future  with 
:qpe  our  only  spiritual  possession,  the  Valley  of 
1 diamonds,  the  learning  we  had  longed  for. 

1 hose  happy  days  and  enthusiastic  pupils  soon 
passed  along  to  make  room  for  the  entering 
crowd.  Some  went  to  the  Civil  War;  others  to 
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the  many  professions;  some  to  the  Legislature  or 
to  Congress;  some  to  be  Governors  of  States; 
some  to  the  Camp  or  the  Sea,  and  others  to  the 
Court  of  Foreign  Countries;  the  women  to  be 
teachers,  musicians,  artists,  poets,  journalists, 
wives  and  mothers. 

And  now  over  fifty  years  have  cast  their  gleams 
of  brightness  and  clouds  of  gloom;  comparatively 
few  teachers  or  pupils  remain,  and  nearly  all  these 
have  wandered  to  seek  their  homes  far  away  from 
the  Alma  Mater. 

“And  some  we  knew,  the  loveliest  and  the  best, 

That  from  the  vintage,  rolling  Time  has  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  cup,  a round  or  two  before, 

And  one  by  one  crept  silent  from  the  door.” 

Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1908. 


Mary 


StijeJjfori  uiih  MnrMxrrh  ffenplxv 

E.  Lane,  Widow  of  Rev.  John  Lane. 


The  little  white  village  among  the  hills,  a name 
of  my  own  bestowing  which  I sometimes  use  in 
speaking  of  Rushford,  is  a place  around  which 
many  memories  cluster,  and  where  many  of  the 
afiections  and  friendships  of  my  life  were  born. 
A ministerial  friend,  who  used  to  visit  us  in  Rush- 
lord,  once  called  upon  me  here.  He  was  asking 
me  about  one  of  our  villages  and  i replied;  **  it  is 
not  a pretty  place  like  Rushford.  At  least  I always 
thought  Rushford  a pretty  village,' ” and  he  said: 
“ It  is.  1 always  thought  so  too.”  I was  pleased 
to  hear  this  expression  of  opinion  corroborative 
of  mine,  as  the  gentleman  is  a born  artist,  and  I 
knew  that  a sketch  of  this  village  from  his  lingers 
would  be  a little  gem.  It  was  picturesque  in 
approaching  it  Irom  whichever  direction.  The 
houses  were  mostly  white,  the  school  building 
centrally  located,  and  the  churches,  of  which  there 
were  four,  were  also  white,  while  the  green  hills 
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rose  lovingly  around  it  as  though  they  thought  it 
worthy  of  their  protection  and  caresses.  The 
house  we  owned  and  lived  in  for  seven  years 
showed  us  a view  from  our  sitting-room  window 
of  the  old  cemetery  and  the  ascent  beyond.  There 
were  many  trees  there;  some  of  them  seemed  to 
be  of  the  aspen  variety,  which,  when  clothed  with 
their  summer  verdure,  twinkled  and  quivered  with 
a silvery,  frost-like  appearance  in  the  sunlight, 
while  beyond  it  the  slope  arose  gracefully  and 
gradually  to  distant  hill-tops  crowned  with  majes- 
tic elms.  There  are  plenty  of  elms  in  this  level 
country  and  near  where  I live,  but  they  never 
seem  so  stately  as  those  growing  in  the  hill-tops 
of  old  Allegany  County,  which  was  my  home 
for  so  many  years.  I began  to  know  Rushford 
in  1859,  the  year  of  my  marriage,  in  our  frequent 


drives  from  Centreville,  where  my  husband  was 
then  preaching  and  where  he  had  been  seven 
years,  and  in  that  time  he  had  formed  quite  a large 
acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  We  were  invited  there  often  upon  occasions 
of  interest,  or  socially,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
we  usually  stopped  at  Mr.  Galpin’s.  Mrs.  Galpin 
was  my  first  acquaintance  and  friend  in  Rushford. 
To  use  an  old-fashioned,  but  expressive  phrase, 
their  “ latchstring  was  always  out,”  and  they  had 
a ready  and  delightful  hospitality  for  guest  and 
triend,  which  we  always  shared  and  deeply  ap- 
preciated. How  many  friends  of  “ auld  lang 
syne  ” we  met  there — how  many  precious  ties 
were  cemented  in  that  home.  1 hey  were  a 
family  never  to  be  forgotten,  around  whom  tender 
recollections  cling.  Upon  the  numerous  occasions 
when  we  were  invited  to  Mr.  Galpin’s,  I recall 
one  which  was  quite  memorable  which  occurred 
before  we  came  to  Rushford  to  live.  It  was  one 
Fourth  of  July  and  we  were  to  come  there  to 
meet  other  friends,  and  from  Mr.  Galpin’s  we 
were  to  repair  to  a nearby  orchard  to  listen  to  the 
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orator  of  the  day,  a gentleman  from  New  York 
whose  name  I do  not  now  remember,  and  who 
had  consented  to  come  for  a consideration  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made.  There  were  brass  bands  and  other  music, 
and  singing,  and  a large  audience  that  filled  every 
seat.  The  crowd  was  enthusiastic  and  patriotic. 
The  ministers  and  other  dignitaries  were  present, 
adding  whatever  interest  they  might  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  national  colors  were  in  evidence. 

Naught  lacked  they  in  that  splendid  show, 

Of  pomp  or  color,  gleam  or  glow. 


Among  other  features  were  young  ladies  rep- 
resenting the  States  in  number,  and  attired  in 
white,  fresh  as  the  morning.,-  with  sashes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  draped  diagonally  over  one 
shoulder  and  floating  gracefully  away  below  the 
waist,  with  an  effect  which  was  very  pleasing  and 
unique.  All  the  preliminaries  having  been  fitly 
attended  to,  the  speaker  began  his  address.  But 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  attention  was  fairly 
arrested,  and  expectation  was  at  its  height,  an 
imperative  whisper  from  my  husband  warned  me 
to  flee.  “ Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
but  go  at  once”;  this  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  ot 
the  command.  So,  unable  to  resist,  I went  in 
haste  and  our  little,  party  reached  Mr.  Galpitfis 
door  just  in  time  to  escape  the  onslaught  of  the 
unwelcome  downpour  which  broke  up  the  well- 
planned  order  of  the  day.  The  people  fled  pell- 
mell,  and  the  poor  “ States  ” went  scurrying  by, 
their  white  garments  clung  around  them,  but  their 
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colors  were  intensified  by  the  unsparing  rain. 
Every  one  who  wore  a color  looked  brilliant,  how- 
ever, despoiled  of  all  starchiness  of  their  attire. 
There  was  not  an  umbrella  to  lend  protection  to  the 
fugitives  and  really  no  help  for  it.  All  sought 
shelter  as  best  they  might.  The  speaker,  with 
such  gentlemen  as  were  so  inclined,  went  to  the 
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town-hall,  where  he  pieced  together  his  discourse 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  the  heavens  were  no  re- 
specters that  day  of  the  “ glorious  fourth.”  But 
for  us,  at  least,  things  did  not  turn  out  ill,  for  a 
large  company  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stebbins, 
where  we  had  a fine  time,  and  partook  of  a 
splendid  repast.  As  with  many  other  troubles, 
we  can  laugh  at  the  rain  when  it  is  over,  and  that 
is  the  only  time  I remember  when  it  badly  inter- 
fered with  the  plans  or  pleasures  of  the  people  of 
Rushford.  I think  it  may  have  been  about  the 
year  1866  that  Mr.  Lane  was  called  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rushford, 
where  he  preached  for  nine  years,  and  J remem- 
ber well  the  friendly  faces  of  those  who  greeted 
us  on  our  arrival.  The  people  preceded  us  to 
the  house,  and  when  we  came  everything  had  been 
arranged  as  nicely  as  possible,  and  a beautiful  tea 
was  served;  no  one  knew  better  how  to  do  that 
than  the  ladies  1 knew  so  well  in  that  little  church. 
Introductions  seemed  almost  unnecessary,  so  cor- 
dial was  their  greeting,  and  such  bright  good-will 
appeared  in  every  countenance  and  was  uttered  by 
every  voice.  Those  voices  are  silent  in  this  world, 


but  they  still  speak  in  the  memory  and  heart.  The 
house  where  we  lived  for  two  years  belonged  to 
White,  and  living  near  the  White 


Henry  Kirke 


n iiy  led  to  an  acquaintance 


which  was 


one.  Mr.  Lane  greatly  esteemed  each  of  the 
brothers,  Washington,  Quincy  and  Henry  Kirke. 
The  father  and  mother  were  living  at  that  time 
with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Stella  Blanchard,  and 
her  husband,  Barnes  Blanchard,  also  valued  friends. 
In  an  obituary  notice  of  Samuel  White,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1874,  Mr.  Lane  speaks  of  offici- 
ating at  his  funeral.  The  text  given  is  from  1st 
Cor.  15:  20-28,  the  points  given  thus:  1.  Power 
infinite  can  raise  the  dead.  2.  Suffering  life  is 
death;  not  mere  natural  change,  unburdened  and 


unaccelerated.  3.  A self-determined  life  is  also  a 


subordinate  life.  Source  and  sequence  cannot  be 
parted.  We  are  the  offspring  of  God.  In  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Hence, 
immortality  is  certain,  for,  however  long  life  may 
travel,  it  cannot  annul  its  connection  with  its 
cause.  God  cannot  be  transcended;  all  things 
shall  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under 
Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  After  speaking 
of  the  widow  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
the  obituary  closes  with  these  words:  “ Rushford 
has  lost  a citizen,  a man  superior,  just,  temperate, 
virtuous,  faithful  without  ostentation  in  every  pub  - 
lic or  private  station.  He  was  a thorough  gentle- 
man of  the  older  school  of  man."  We  were  also 
guests  at  his  golden  wedding  in  1868.  In  those 
years  there  was  steady  preaching  at  the  Presby- 
terian Church — usually  morning  and  evening  ; 
and  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  classes  were  main- 
tained; also  a weekly  prayer  meeting,  and  other 
stated  meetings  were  observed.  Usually  the 
singing  was  exceptionally  good.  There  were 
good  voices,  and  our  choir  was  often  praised. 
Those  who  played  the  organ  at  different  times 
were  Misses  Marion  Woodworth,  Julia  Thompson, 
Myra  Blanchard,  Della  Hauser  and  May  White. 
While  we  were  there  the  church  was  put  in  beau- 
tiful order;  papered  in  fresco,  as  was  then  suit- 
able; furnished  with  new  and  handsome  pulpit 
chairs,  carpet,  new  organ  and  a fine  bell.  There 
was  also  purchased  an  excellent  Sabbath  School 
Library.  This  was  not  done  by  a church  board, 
but  through  the  interest  which  had  been  awak- 
ened  and  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  They 
also  raised  such  a salary  as  they  were  able  for  the 
minister,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  various 
benevolences  of  the  church.  The  Elders  were 
Wm.  T.  Galpin,  David  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Archi- 
bald Adams.  There  were  also  Deacon  David 
Thomas,  Sr.,  Deacon  Barnes  Blanchard  and 
Deacon  Peck,  all  of  them  men  of  sterling  charac- 
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ter  and  greatly  respected  in  the  community.  Nel- 
son Blanchard  was  Sabbath  School  Superintendent 
tmd  I was  assistant  until  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
j ane’s  ministry,  when,  owing-  to  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  health,  he  resigned,  as  I also  did,  and 
1 )avid  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Cynthia  Woodworth 
were  selected  in  our  stead.  The  Rushford  people 
were  very  social.  There  were  teas,  dinners  and 
other  events  almost  constantly  going  on,  to  call 
people  together,  and  it  would  take  much  time  to 
relate  in  how  many  homes  and  with  what  friends 
we  were  so  pleasantly  entertained.  The  ladies  of 
the  church  and  congregation  made  me  at  least 
one  visit  every  year,  and  frequently  they  came 
oftener.  They  served  the  tea  themselves,  always 
a very  nice  one  and  we  were  treated  as  invited 
guests.  This  hospitality  was  charming  and  in  it 
they  never  failed.  They  were  a self-constituted 
committee  to  see  that  everything  was  as  it  should 
be,  and  it  always  was.  They  devised  many  ways 
of  enjoying  life  in  a neighborly  way,  but  more 
than  anything  I enjoyed  the  Christmas  Tree  occa- 
sions of  the  church.  Not  being  a largo  building 
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it  was  possible  to  decorate  it  beautifully,  and  I 
used  to  delight  in  twining  wreaths  over  doors  and 
windows;  in  fact,  the  church  would  look  like  a 
perfect  bower.  I have  never  seen  anything  pret- 
tier than  it  was  in  any  church  before  or  since.  1 
remember  one  Christmas  we  were  to  have  a tree, 
and  I wanted  a new  dress  for  that  occasion.  1 
went  to  the  store  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  my  mind 
was  made  up  to  be  contented  with  lower-priced 
goods,  which  l was  looking  at  when  Mrs.  Homer 
Brooks  came  in.  She  saw  the  material  I was  se- 
lecting and  she  called  my  attention  to  a beauti- 
ful dark-blue  cashmere.  It  was  a lovely  piece 
in  color  and  texture.  It  was  held  before  me 
alluringly  but  1 resolutely  turned  from  the  bait, 
purchased  my  cheap  dress,  and  had  it  ready  to 
wear  when  the  time  came;  and  1 wore  it  con- 
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tentedly,  thinking  it  would  do  for  me,  But  when 
it  came  to  the  distribution  of  the  gifts,  a package 
was  placed  in  my  hands  and  upon  opening  it  there 
was  the  beautiful  dark-blue  cashmere  itself,  a pres- 
ent to  me  from  my  friend.  ] expressed  my  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  as  best  I might,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  said  : “ As  soon  as  1 saw  you'  looking  at 
that  cheap  piece  I made  up  my  mind  you  should 
have  the  other.’'  You  may  be  sure  it  was  very 
much  appreciated,  and  did  me  great  service  for  a 
long  time.  The  community  generally  were  con- 
siderate of  those  who  needed  assistance,  and  I re- 
member how  once  two  youngladies,  namely,  Miss 
Mary  Lanthop  and  Miss  Green,  afterward  Mrs. 
Nye,  called  upon  me  just  as  I was  upon  the  eve 
of  departure  for  a lit  tie  journey  we  were  about  to 
take,  and  3 would  be  away  from  home  for  several 
days.  They  were  arranging  their  program  for  a 
benefit,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  aid  a family,  and 
they  desired  me  to  contribute  something  which  I 
was  to  write.  I did  not  venture  an  actual  promise 
fearing  that  I would  not  be  back  in  time,  but  I 
did  not  quite  refuse,  only  it  seemed  impossible 
for  me  to  write  anything  very  worthy  when  I re- 
turned, the  event  planned  for  would  be  so  im- 
mediately near.  But  no  sooner  had  I entered  my 
door,  not  having  removed  my  bonnet  even,  than 
both  young  ladies  appeared  again.  They  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  how  to  win.  This  time  1 
promised,  and  casting  housekeeping  and  other 
cares  to  the  winds,  I settled  down  to  writing- 
poetry,  feeling  very  sure  I had  no  time  to  lose, 
and  I was  ready  at  the  moment  when  called  for, 
and  not  much  before.  My  poem,  1 remember, 
wras  in  two  parts,  and  it  was  written  in  Rushford 
and  for  Rushford.  It  may  add  some  interest  if  I 
copy  part  first  in  this  manuscript. 

Softly  now  the  morning  light 
Ushers  in  the  blushing  May, 

Twining  in  her  tresses  bright 
Buds  and  blossoms  gay. 
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Mark  the  rainbow  round  her  head, 

See  the  emerald  robe  she  wears, 

Let  the  music  of  her  tread 
Drive  away  our  cares. 

Smiling  April  would  not  wait, 

But  through  sunset’s  open  door, 

Fled  and  closed  the  outer  gate, 

Just  the  day  before. 

But  the  bees  a welcome  bring 
In  a hum  of  happy  words, 

And  the  brightening  woodlands  ring 
With  the  songs  of  birds. 

Burst  from  bondage  leaps  the  brook, 
Laughing  to  the  balmy  morn, 

And  in  many  a fragrant  nook, 

Violets  are  born. 

In  the  forests  cool  and  deep, 

Where  the  warbling  waters  glide, 
Where  the  tender  ivies  creep, 

And  the  mosses  hide, 

Crowned  and  kingly  elms  arise, 

With  their  coronals  of  green, 
Towering  to  the  far-off  skies, 

And  the  clouds  between. 

Clouds  that  break  in  freshening  shower 
Watering  all  the  verdant  earth, 
Baptism  of  the  blessed  hours, 

And  the  world’s  new  birth. 

Born  again  to  beauty  bright, 

Out:  of  winter’s  frozen  tomb, 

Into  loveliness  and  light. 

Into  joy  and  bloom. 
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Blossoms  blushing  underfoot. 

Blossoms  breaking  from  the  sod, 
Blossoms  pregnant  with  the  fruit, 

From  the  heart  of  God, 

Fragrant  orchards  bend  and  sway 
Sweetly  to  the  sighing  gale, 

And  the  whispering  zephyrs  play, 

With  their  branches  pale. 

Lilacs  lift  their  purple  freight, 

While  by  some  Eolian  tune 
Lulled,  the  slumbering  roses  wait 
For  the  kiss  of  June. 

Sunshine  tinges  all  the  plains, 

Woos  the  verdure  on  the  hills, 
Warms  the  maples’  flowing  veins, 
Sparkles  in  the  rills. 

Decks  the  daisy-haunted  spots, 

Lingers  in  the  leafy  shades, 

Courts  the  blue  forget-me-nots, 

On  the  upland  glades. 

Throbs  and  thrills  in  nature’s  heart, 
Reaches  to  its  inmost  shrine, 
Makes  its  quickened  pulses  start, 

With  a life  divine. 

With  unstinted  hand  adorns, 

Showers  around  a wealth  untold, 
Spreads  with  white  the  crested  thorns, 
Dots  the  meads  with  gold. 

Sights  and  sounds  and  scents  of  spring. 

Varied  with  delicious  grace, 
Breathe  and  move  in  everything, 
And  through  every  place. 
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If  on  embassy  divine, 

Some  fair  seraph  staid  his  flight, 

Where  these  glowing  landscapes  shine, 
Bathed  in  golden  light ; 

Would  he  deem  earth’s  Eden  vales 

Seared  by  sin  and  dark  with  death ; 

Or  in  Spring’s  serenest  gales, 

Feel  the  winter’s  breath? 

Question  we,  while  human  flowers 

Which  have  made  our  gardens  dear, 

Perish  from  our  earthly  bowers, 

Shall  they  reappear? 

From  our  ears  a song  is  fled, 

From  our  sight  a form  is  gone, 

Lost  and  hidden  with  the  dead, 

Yet  do  they  live  on? 

Yes,  for  though  the  flickering  breath 
Flees  away  mid  throes  of  pain, 

After  life  and  after  death, 

Comes  the  life  again. 

Tender  treasures  fade  and  fall 

Blasted  ’neath  the  wintry  sky ; 

God  who  is  the  life  of  all 
Will  not  let  them  die. 

While  the  unfailing  fountain  flows 
Still  the  Elysian  fields  shall  bloom 

Vernal  in  serene  repose, 

Freshness  and  perfume. 

Planted  on  a deathless  shore, 

Thriving  in  perennial  bliss 

Live  they,  reign  they  evermore 
Whom  we  mourn  and  miss. 
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Aye  this  miracle  of  love 

Wrought  around  us  year  by  year, 
Doth  the  eternal  problem  prove; 
Makes  the  answer  clear. 


Emblem  of  that  coming  day, 

When  the  world  renewed  shall  shine, 
Garlanded  by  endless  May, 

* Hailed  by  hymns  divine. 


Among*  the  prominent  families  ofRushford  were 
the  Stacy’s,  well  known  to  Mr.  Lane,  with  friends 
and  relati  ves  of  theirs,  for  many  years.  The  father 
of  Dr.  Orrin  T.  Stacy  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
he  having  practiced  medicine  in  Ccntreville  when 
my  husband  first  came  there,  and  he  was  very 
widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  that  town  and  vicinity.  He  died  I think  in 
Rushford  at  his  son’s,  and  I remember  my  hus- 
band delivered  an  address  in  his  memory  at  the 
Ccntreville  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
largely  attended.  One  of  the  older  sisters  of  Dr. 
Orrin  T.  Stacy  joined  the  church  in  Ccntreville 
under  his  ministry.  This  was  Mrs.  Minerva 
Blodgett,  who  did  not  live  long  after  her  Christian 


profession.  He  also  officiated  at  the  marriage  of 
another  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Hubbard,  and  in  after 
years  he  attended  her  burial  from  the  house  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Wm.  Kyes.  We  also  knew  Ellen 


Stacy,  and  she  with  Mrs.  Kyes  were  at  one  time 
members  of  my  Bible  Class.  Mrs.  Orrin  T.  Stacy 
was  also  one  of  my  personal  friends.  A cousin  of 
Dr.  Stacy,  Harlan  Hopkins,  married  the  daughter 
of  Washington  White,  Miss  Viola,  the  marriage 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Mr.  Lane. 

The  Talcotts  were  a family  very  much  beloved 
by  us,  and  closely  associated  with  us  in  church 
and  society.  Mrs.  Talcott  was  living  with  her 
children  when  we  came  to  Rushford,  her  husband 
having  died,  and  they  lived  a short  distance  from 
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the  village.  They  were  a very  popular  family. 
Everybody  liked  to  go  to  their  house,  and  they 
were  sure  of  a welcome.  Mrs.  Talcott  was  a 
woman  of  beautiful  Christian  character,  loving  her 
church  and  working  unselfishly  to  promote  its  in- 
terests. She  had  been  away  and  was  returning 
home  enfeebled  in  health  when  she  saw  the  light 
from  the  church  windows.  She  knew  the  people 
were  assembled  in  the  prayer  meeting  and  would 
gladly  have  been  among  them,  but  that  was  not 
to  be,  for  she  had  returned  only  to  die,  and  1 
remember  well  in  visiting  her  the  calm  and  beauti- 
ful expression  of  her  sweet  face  when  she  spoke  of 
departing  to  be  with  Christ,  saying  “ that  would 
be  better.”  Only  one  of  that  household  remains, 
the  youngest  daughter,  now  Mrs.  McKee.  The 
other  daughter,  Mrs.  Horner  Brooks,  was  one  whom 
I can  never  forget.  How  much  1 could  relate 
of  her  sympathy,  her  kindness,  her  hospitality. 
If  even  now  I dwell  upon  the  specialties  of  my 
acquaintance  with  her  the.  tears  will  be  falling 
upon  my  paper.  She  was  with  me  when  my  hus- 
band died.  She  came  to  me  in  my  great  loneliness. 
Her  table  was  the  last  I sat  down  to  in  Rushford. 
She  never  failed  me,  and  truly  it  has  been  said, 
“ We  know  not  until  we  behold  the  parting 
wing  that  an  angel  has  been  with  us.”  The 
two  brothers,  Samuel  and  Henry,  are  re- 
membered by  me  with  affection,  two  young  men, 
warm  friends  of  Mr.  Lane,  as  I know  he 
was  of  them.  The  last  funeral  service 
performed  by  him  was  that  of  Henry  Talcott. 
The  day  before  he  had  attended  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Laura  Higgins,  of  Higgins  Mills,  one 
of  his  oldest  and  most  loyal  friends,  a woman 
of  interesting  personality,  and  it  was  also  in 
Centreville  that  he  first  knew  Mr.  Orrin  T. 
Higgins,  who  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  there,  before  he  came  to  Rushford. 
Mr.  Higgins  was  a prosperous  merchant,  who 
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had  hewed  out  his  own  fortune  with  consum- 
mate business  ability  from  his  earliest  youth, 
and  was  a man  of  refined  manners,  pleasing  ad- 
dress and  sterling  integrity.  W e frequently  had 
proof  of  his  kindly  interest  shown  in  many  ways, 
and  always  regarded  him  not  only  as  a friend  but 
as  one  of  Rushford’s  best  and  most  upright  citi- 
zens. And  Rushford  may  well  be  proud  of  such 
a one  as  his  son,  Frank  Wayland  Higgins,  born 
among  them,  who  spent  much  of  his  early  life 
there,  and  who  became  so  eminent  as  chief 
executive  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  is 
no  one  whom  I remember  better,  just  entering  as 
he  was  upon  early  manhood,  and  filled  with  the 
bright  enthusiasm,  courage  and  earnest  purpose 
of  youth.  Many  were  the  occasions  when  we 
met  him,  and  even  then  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  community,  giving 
promise  which  was  fulfilled  in  later  years.  He 
was  in  the  Higgins  Land  Company  office  at 
Olean  at  the  time  of  my  husband’s  death.  In  the 
preceding  months  I remember  the  kindness  of 
himself  and  Samuel  Talcott  in  sending  boxes  of 
delicacies,  which  1 acknowledged  in  hurried 
notes,  but  which  I have  never  forgotten,  although 
the  donors  may  have  done  so.  How  I watched 
every  event  of  his  public  career;  how  rejoiced  I 
was  when  he  was  elected  Governor.  And  when 
at  last  he  was  so  ill  how  I hoped  against  hope  for 
his  recovery,  for  it:  seemed  to  me  that  his  life- 
work  had  yet  to  be  completed,  but  in  this  life 
his  labor  was  done  and  well  done.  Of  blessed 
memory — and  he  is  happy  I doubt  not  in  the 
life  beyond.  Miss  Clara,  she  then  was,  1 was 
privileged  to  know,  and  in  the  intimacies  of 
Rushford  society  we  shared  her  graceful  hospi- 
tality as  the  young  mistress  of  her  father’s  house. 

Of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Charles  I would  also 
speak.  They  were  for  a long  time  our  nearest 
neighbors  and  intimate  and  beloved  friends.  In 
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coming  to  Rushford  she  presented  a letter  from 
the  church  in  Angelica,  and  ever  alter  she  was  an 
influential  worker  in  Church  and  Sabbath  School, 
and  she  was  one.  of  those  greatly  endeared  to  me 
by  her  presence  and  sympathy  in  the  sorrowful 
event  of  my  husband’s  death,  as  was  also  Mrs. 
Stella  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  Mrs.  Galpin 
and  Mrs.  Cynthia  Woodworth.  And  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  I mention  Louis,  our  son,  as  he  lived  in 
Rushford  in  those  days,  sharing*  in  the  interests 
and  friendships  of  his  father  and  mother,  a student 
in  school  and  at  home,  as  long  as  we  were  there. 

Of  how  many  friends  I have  written,  and  still 
they  come.  They  throng  the  halls  of  memory 
and  knock  softly  upon  the  door  of  the  heart.  And 
each  one  is  pleading,  “ Have  you  forgotten  me  ?” 
and  1 reply,  “ No,  I have  forgotten  none.”  But  time 
presses  and  weariness  urges  me  to  drop  the  pen. 
And  so  Rushford,  and  dear  people  of  Rushford, 
good-bye,  good-bye.  But  partings  are  not  forever, 
and  some  glad  day  I shall  see  you  all  again. 

For  love  outlives  the  years, 

Outlasts  our  flowing  tears, 

Smiles  when  we  weep  above  the  silent  grave, 

When  life’s  most  sacred  trust 
Doth  crumble  into  dust, 

She  builds  anew,  she  doth  confirm  and  save. 

And  you  who  come  to-day, 

Flowers  of  a long-lost  May, 

Wearing  so  well  the  semblance  of  the  past, 

Shall  prove  me  yet  again, 

Where  life,  not  death  shall  reign, 

In  perfect  real  truth  how  love  doth  last. 

For  you  beloved  and  dear, 

Haply  in  memory  near, 

And  speaking  soul  to  soul  with  olden  art, 

In  yet  a little  while 

We  shall  clasp  hand  and  smile, 

And  glance  to  glance  shall  answer,  heart  to  heart. 
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tonriw. 

Augusta  Searle  Sheldon. 

My  earliest  memory  is  of  trying  to  sit  alone  and 
handle  playthings.  Mother  sat  sewing  by  a win- 
dow; she  turned  white,  and  beckoned  to  father  out- 
side, as  an  Indian  stole  in  and  laid  down  on  the 
hearthstone.  Father  came  with  a horsewhip  and 
lashed  the  intruder  out. 

The  second  memory  is  of  a garden  of  fragrant 
flowers,  into  which  my  half-grown  nurse  took  me 
upon  her  back,  and  lifted  me  to  a sunflower.  Mil- 
ton  McCall’s  house  stood  near,  and  Aunt  Lucy 
(Searle)  McCall  was  watching  us  as  I toddled 
down  a slope,  fell  into  a tiny  stream,  and  shrieked 
with  fright.  It  was  in  1826.  Later,  Nelson 
McCall’s  store  and  dwelling  house  were  built 
across  the  street;  Rosina  Bell  became  his  wife, 
and  blessed  his  life.  East  Rushford  was  begun. 

Singing  was  the  usual  pastime,  and  the  old 
Baptist  Meeting  House  was  a favorite  resort.  By 
appointment,  people  came  at  “ early  candle  light,” 
bringing  their  closely  wrapped  up  babies,  who,  on 
the  back  seats,  were  made  comfortable,  to  reach 
out  little  hands  and  whisper,  or  to  sleep,  while 
around  a table  the  parents  were  rehearsing  for  the 
Sabbath  service.  None  of  us  wee  ones  cried 
there. 

Another  memory  wras  a Sabbath  scene.  Many 
people  were  singing  beside  a stream.  Father  held 
me  in  his  arms.  Mother  was  led  down  and  buried 
in  baptism.  As  she  was  raised,  the  seraphic  look 
on  her  face  and  the  burst  of  sacred  song  “ Oh  how 
happy  are  they,  Who  their  Saviour  obey,”  thrilled 
my  innermost  being. 

People  sang  at  home  also.  Mother  led  with 
the  treble,  father  sang  tenor  and  played  the  bass- 
viol  in  “ While  thee  I seek,  protecting  power,” 
“ Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,”  or  the  “Judgment 
Anthem,”  in  which  the  “holy,  holy,”  and  woe  1 
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■+0<  ■ of  that  resonant  bass-viol  were  un  forge  table. 
i About  fifty  years  later,  the  Anthem  was  brought 
vit  as  neiv  and  very  fine,  in  one  of  our  most 
musical  cities.)  Grandfather  McCall  thought  some 

the  Rushford  voices  were  fully  equal  to  the  dis- 
ti:  -pushed  vocalists  he  had  heard  in  Albany  and 
\Vu  York  City. 

Aunt  Maria  McCall  returned  home  from  Caze- 
novia  Seminary,  and  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Absalom  Miner.  1 could  not  understand  the  long 
address,  or  the  crowd  of  guests.  There  were 
heavy  silks  and  satins — some  of  the  bonnets  had 
been  brought  by  stage,  all  the  way  from  Albany. 

1 think  neither  of  us  was  past  four  years  old, 
when  a beautiful  little  boy  said  to  me,  “ When  I’m 
a big  man  I’ll  be  your  little  husband,  if  you’ll  be 
my  little  wife 

One  of  the  best  formative  influences  in  early 
Rushford  was  the  “ House  to  House  Prayer- 
meeting ”.  The  very  children  enjoyed  the  eve- 
ning; the  hearty  sympathy  of  friends,  and  the  in- 
formal uplifting  devotions. 

In  1828  and.  later  we  lived  nearly  opposite 
Luther  Woodworth.  Eliza  Ann,  Newell  Cath- 
erine and  Jacob  McCall,  my  youngest  uncles  and 
aunts,  led  me  to  school  in  a small  red  building, 
four-roofed  and  tipt  with  a shaft  and  ball.  Theo- 
dosia Babcock  was  our  teacher;  dear  little  Achsah 
Griffin  and  I were  learning  to  spell.  Later 
Or<un el  Griffin’s  store  was  built  near. 

My  father,  David  Searle,  prepared  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (now  Colgate  University).  The 
second  year  mother  accompanied  him.  Elder 
Absalom  Miner  supplied  alternately  the  church  in 
Rushford  and  in  Eriendship.  In  the  latter  place  a 
couple  from  New  York  City  had  opened  a Ladies’ 
Seminary;  there  1 was  cared  for  two  years. 

On  July  4th,  1833,  my  excellent  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Deye  McCall,  was  laid  to  rest. 
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A reunited  family,  father,  mother  and  1,  moved 
to  Springville,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  on  July  12th, 
1833.  Thereafter  I was  rarely  in  Rushford.  It 
was  a small  community,  but  had  the  church 
records  been  carefully  kept  would  have  been  pub- 
lished as  a stimulating  example. 

I gratefully  remember  that  from  my  birth- 
place went  Elbert  Clark  as  Pastor  of  a church  in 
Buffalo;  Lenas  Freeman  as  Professor  in  a theo- 
logical seminary  in  Rochester;  also  the  “ Home 
Missionaries” — Freeman  to  Michigan;  Stedman 
B.  Searle  and  Simon  G.  Miner  to  Indiana;  Eliab 
Going  to  Illinois;  Absalom  Miner  to  Wisconsin; 
and  that  Peter  Conrad  and  many  others  found  in 
Rushford  added  stimulus  for  striving  to  “lay 
foundations”  in  the  Great  West.  David  Searle 
was  ranging  a large  region  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  work. 


HcmUeduuis  nf  a Pigmruut 

O.  T.  Stacy,  M.  D. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  medical  profession 
and  the  service  which  they  gave  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  Western  New  York  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  any  review  of  those  times. 

The  services  of  a physician  were  at  times  of 
epidemics  in  almost  constant  requisition  night  and 
day.  All  the  roads  were  miserable,  and  some 
were  merely  log-ways  or  trails  through  large 
tracts  of  forest,  so  that  horse-back  riding  was  the 
only  practical  way  the  physician  could  make  the 
rounds  among  his  patients.  Fatigue  and  loss  ol 
sleep  did  not  excuse  the  pioneer  physician,  in  his 
own  mind,  from  responding  to  the  call  of  the  sick. 

The  pay  of  the  pioneer  physician  was  painfully 
small  and  totally  inadequate  to  properly  provide 
for  the  needs  of  a large  family.  Any  physician 
who  collected  one-half  of  his  small  fees  would  have 
made  a Major-General  of  finance  if  he  had  lived  in 
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these  times.  There  was  a prevailing  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  comradeship  among  the  early 
settlers.  If  a man  was  sick  his  neighbors  planted, 
cultivated  and  harvested  his  crops  freely,  without 
pay.  Why  should  not  the  physician  doctor  him 
without  fees? 

In  the  absence  of  any  records  to  consult  I am  v 
obliged  to  write  wholly  from  memory,  and  I wish 
it  understood  that  the  physicians  mentioned  and 
incidents  related  are  typical,  and  that  many 
physicians  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  were 
equally  well  qualified,  and  met  with  similar 
experiences. 

It  happened  that  the  first  physician  with  whom 
I become  acquainted  was  my  father,  Dr.  William 
Allen  Stacy.  He  took  three  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  Castleton  Medical  Academy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1822-1823  and  1824.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  lectures  he  studied  in 
the  office  of  a physician  in  Hamilton,  Vermont. 
He  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  commenced 
to  study  medicine.  He  had  a good  academic 
education,  had  taught  school,  and  was  therefore 
fitted  by  age  and  discipline  to  profit  by  his  medical 
instruction.  In  1824 he  married  Nancy  Bingham, 
only  child  of  Nathan  Bingham. 

As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  completed 
he,  with  his  bride,  seventeen  years  of  age,  .with 
her  parents,  started  in  a land-schooner  for  the 
Holland  Purchase  in  New  York  State.  They 
reached  Centerville  the  last  of  October,  and  on 
election  day  he  attended  the  election  to  meet  the 
people.  In  those  days  every  man  went  to  the 
election  in  the  morning  and  stayed  until  night, 
devoting  the  whole  day  to  athletic  sports  and 
corn  spirits.  Dr.  Stacy  was  soon  challenged  to 
wrestle  with  some  local  athlete.  Fortunately, 
that  part  of  a boy’s  education  was  not  neglected 
at  that  time  in  Vermont.  The  challenger  was 
thrown  to  the  frozen  ground  with  such  force  that 
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his  kneepan  was  broken.  He  became  the  patient 
of  the  new  doctor,  who  thus  won  his  first  patient 
by  his  muscle.  Dr.  .Stacy  soon  had  a practice 
sufficient  to  tax  to  the  utmost  his  hardy  constitu- 
tion. His  practice  extended  into  all  the  surround- 
ing towns,  including  a considerable  portion  of  the 
town  of  Rushford.  Probably  at  that  time  more 
than  half  of  that  country  was  covered  with  dense 
forest. 

At  one  time  night  overtook  him  in  the  woods 
near  Crystal  Lake,  and  he  found  himself  traveling 
in  a circle,  was  unable  to  cret  out  of  the  woods, 
and  was  obliged  to  hitch  his  horse  and  spend  the 
night  sitting  on  a log. 

At  another  time  he  was  riding  on  a road  through 
woods  late  at  night,  when  his  horse  and  he  were 
frightened  by  a menacing  growl  of  some  wild  ani- 
mal but  a few  feet  from  the  road.  The  horse 
turned  in  a flash  and  raced  back  to  the  house  they 
had  started  from.  In  the  morning  some  hunters 
and  dogs  traced  the  animal  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Genesee  River,  found  him  in  a treetop  and  shot 
him.  It  was  a lynx. 

In  November,  1833,  Dr.  Stacy  was  riding  home 
rom  Rushford  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  witnessed  the  most  startling  and  bril- 
liant natural  phenomena  recorded  in  history-— the 
great  storm  of  meteors,  of  that  year. 

In  1856  Dr.  Stacy  moved  to  Rushford,  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  medicine.  He  had  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  was  usually  able  to  get  some 
fun  out  of  the  most  vexatious  circumstances. 
After  attending  a family  in  which  the  various  mem- 
bers had  taken  turns  in  having  typhoid  fever,  the 
sickness  covering  a period  of  about  four  months, 
the  first  payment  he  received  on  the  bill  came  in 
the  shape  of  a dressed  pig  so  poor  and  skinny 
that  he  credited  the  debtor  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  of  pork  rind.  He  never  made 
any  complaint  to  the  man,  but  got  full  value  re- 
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ceived  in  the  amusement  he  received  from  the 
transaction. 

He  was  merciful  to  his  horse.  Some  patients 
thought  a little  too  much  so.  He  left;  Elijah  Met- 
calfs house  on  the  Creek  road  one  dark  night, 
and  had  been  but  a short  time  on  the  road  when* 
the  horse  stopped.  He  hit  the  horse  a gentle  cut 
with  the  whip.  He  started  off  again  on  a trot,  but 
after  going  a few  rods  stopped  again.  The  Doc- 
tor got  out  and  investigated,  and  found  that  one 
of  the  thills  was  not  in  the  loop,  and  the  horse 
had  recognized  the  mistake.  The  Doctor  said 
that  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  all  the  apologies 
due  from  one  gentleman  to  another,  and  never 
afterwards  put  bits  in  his  mouth  or  hitched  him. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  spring  mud  was 
deepest  he  drove  this  same  horse  out  of  town  up 
a heavy  grade,  and  overtook  a farmer  who  had 
come  to  town  on  foot,  because  it  was  too  muddy 
to  take  his  own  horses  out.  The  farmer  asked 
for  a ride;  the  Doctor  said,  “ Certainly,”  and  as 
the  farmer  was  getting  in  on  one  side  of  the 
single-seated  buckboard  the  Doctor  stepped  out 
of  the  other  side,  and  started  the  horse.  The 
larmer  said,  “ Aren’t  you  going  to  ride  ? ” “ No,” 
the  Doctor  said,  “ one  man  is  all  my  horse  can 
draw  in  such  mud.  I will  take  turns  with  you.” 

1 he  man  concluded  to  walk. 

Dr.  Stacy  more  than  sixty  years  ago  stoutly 
maintained,  and  ever  after  maintained,  his  abso- 
lute certainty  that  pulmonary  consumption  was 
an  infectious  disease;  although  it  is  not  more  than 
thirty  years  since  the  physician  to  the  great 
Brompton  Hospital  of  England  as  stoutly  main- 
tained that  pulmonary  consumption  was  not 
infect  ious,  and  it  is  less  than  thirty  years  since  the 
infectiousness  of  consumption  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  medical  profession.  He  also  believed 
and  maintained  as  much  as  sixty  years  ago  that  all 
infectious  diseases  were  produced  by  a germ. 
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After  forty-one  years  of  service  among  the  sick 
I do  not  think  that  he  ever  was  accused  of  slight- 
ing any  patient  because  there  was  no  prospect  of 
pay.  His  last  illness  was  caused  by  blood  poi- 
soning, contracted  from  a patient  whom  he  was 
attending. 

One  of  the  oldest  physicians  ) remember  in 
Rushford  was  Dr.  William  Smith.  1 only  knew 
him  by  the  general  reputation  which  he  bore  when 
I first  went  to  Rushford,  fifty-eight  years  ago.  I 
think  be  came  from  New  York  City.  He  had  a 
very  large  practice,  and  was  so  entirely  devoted 
to  it  that  in  busy  times  he  made  no  charges  on 


his  books.  People  paid  him  when  and  what  they 
saw  fit.  It  was  said  that  every  spring  he  got  sick 
trying  to  eat  the  veal  that  his  patrons  brought 
him.  He  was  a well  qualified  physician,  of  excel- 
lent natural  ability. 

Dr.  John  Saunders,  of  Belfast,  studied  medicine 
with  him,  and  imbibed  a large  share  of  his  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  length  of  practice  and  constancy  to  his  call- 
ing, through  more  than  half  a century,  I think  Dr, 
Jesse  P.  Bixby  takes  precedence  over  all  the 
physicians  who  have  lived  in  Rushford.  He  has 
many  of  the  elements  of  a skillful  surgeon. 
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commenced  practice  in  Rushford,  forty 


eight  years  ago,  good  enough  pioneer  conditions 
existed  in  spots,  especially  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Pine  Woods.  Two  or  three  instances  which 
I will  mention  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  beauties 
of  medical  practice  in  the  “good  old  days.” 

In  the  first  month  of  my  practice,  March,  I re- 
ceived a call  in  the  night  to  go  to  Porter  Swift’s; 
was  told  to  go  to  East  Rushford,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  go  up  the  hill  to  the  second  house. 
There  was  a violent  storm  of  snow  and  sleet,  and 
the  darkness  was  complete.  I got  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  without  seeing  a house.  My  horse  ran 
into  some  object,  which  I got  out  of  my  sulky  to 
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examine,  and  found  it  was  an  old-fashioned  drag. 
When  on  the  ground  I discovered  a house  but  a 
?' -w  feet  away.  1 aroused  the  occupant,  who  in- 
formed me  that  I was  on  the  wrong  road.  I 
started  to  go  back,  and  had  gone  but  a few  rods 
in  the  total  darkness,  when  suddenly  horse,  sulky 
and  I were  pitched  into  the  corner  of  a fence  in  a 
heap.  Finally  I was  able  to  crawl  out.  The  horse 
floundered,  the  sulky  cracked,  and  I could  smell 
from  the  wreck  all  sorts  of  odors  which  came  from 
my  demolished  medicine  case.  After  quite  a long 
struggle  the  horse  gave  it  up,  and  quieted  down, 
by  the  sense  of  feeling  I unbuckled,  unhooked 
and  cut  straps  enough  so  that  I could,  pull  the 
sulky  away.  After  getting  the  horse  on  his  feet, 
1 got  upon  the  horse  in  quite  a dilapidated  con- 
dition and  rode  home,  leaving  the  patient  to  get 
well  without  my  interference.  I went  back  the 
next  day,  and  found  that  I had  tried  to  run  over  a 
pine  stump  about  four  feet  high  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter.  This  stump  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  road. 

The  next  month  1 reached  home  at  ten  o’clock 
one  night  after  having  driven  that  day  to  New 
Hudson,  Houghton,  and  home  by  the  way  of  Po- 
donque.  There  were  about  four  inches  of  snow 
on  the  same  amount  of  mud.  By  the  time  I got 
home  it  was  freezing,  and  the  buggy  wheels  were 
loaded  with  a mixture  of  frozen  mud  and  snow.  1 
found  at  home  a boy  from  the  top  of  Lyndon  Hills, 
who  had  come  for  me  with  instructions  not  to 
leave  until  he  saw  me  started,  as  the  patient,  a 
woman,  was  desperately  sick.  After  feeding  my 
horse  I commenced  the  dreary  journey,  arriving 
at  the  summit  of  Lyndon  Hills  about  one  or  two 
o’clock.  There  was  no  “ light  in  the  window  for 
me.  ’ J knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  got  no 
response.  A few  kicks  on  the  door  brought  the 
proprietor,  who  unlocked  the  door,  opened  it 
about  two  inches  and  informed  me  that  his  wife 
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was  better,  evidently  meaning  to  imply  that  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  home,  and  appar- 
ently thinking  that  if  he  kept  me  out  of  the  house  lie 
would  have  no  fee  to  pay.  I afterwards  found  out 
that  he  was  proof  against  all  fees.  I went  in  and 
found  that  his  wife  merely  had  a sick  headache, 
from  which  she  had  recovered  in  due  time.  There 
had  been  no  fire  in  the  house  for  several  hours.  I 
was  nearly  frozen  and  demanded  that  a fire  be 
built,  which  was  done  out  of  green  wood,  and  my 
horse  put  in  the  barn  and  fed.  I reached  home  at 
daylight.  All  the  pay  i ever  received  was  the 
valuable  moral  lesson.  All  physicians  have  such 
moral  lessons  very  often,  which  accounts  for  the 
exalted  state  of  moral  excellence  to  which  many  of 
them  attain  unless  “ they  watch  out 

In  1863  my  father  was  called  to  visit  Mrs. 
Watson  Woods,  and  found  that  she  had  confluent 
small-pox.  At  that  time  no  vaccine  farms  ex- 
isted, and  vaccination  was  done  from  arm  to  arm, 
or  from  the  dried  scale.  Several  persons  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection,  and  Lemuel  Fare- 
well was  dispatched  to  Portage  to  find  some  scale, 
as  small-pox  had  recently  visited  that  town.  He 
returned  in  the  evening  without  having  met  with 
success.  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  I was 
driving  up  Main  Street  and  met  my  father,  who 
said  I must  go  to  Hornellsville  at  once  to  get 
some  vaccine  virus.  I protested  that  I had  had 
no  sleep  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  was  then  on  my 
way  to  McGrawville.  My  father  said  that  if  he 
sent  any  one  else  they  would  fail  ; that  the  people 
looked  to  us  for  protection,  and  that  1 must  go. 
I turned  around  and  drove  to  Cuba.  It  was  mid- 
winter and  very  cold.  I got  the  horse  into  the 
hotel  barn,  and  hastened  to  the  Erie  Station, 
which,  was  closed.  I walked  the  platform  until 
a freight  train  came  along,  and  got  into  a cold 
caboose,  reaching  Hornellsville  at  daylight ; got 
a physician  up,  and  without  stopping  for  any 
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breakfast  went  with  him  in  pursuit  of  a vaccine 
scale  that  was  at  just  the  right  stage  to  be  taken 
oh.  We  drove  constantly  through  the  streets  of 
Hornellsville  until  three  p.  m.,  when  I succeeded 
in  finding  a boy  from  whom  I obtained  the  scale 
with  great  difficulty.  I made  immediate  inquiries 
lor  the  quickest  way  to  get  home,  and  found  that 
! could  get  home  the  soonest  by  taking  a freight 
train  that  was  then  nearly  ready  to  start.  I had 
time  only  to  take  a dish  of  raw  oysters  and  some 
crackers,  I found  the  caboose  unheated;  rode  in 
it  to  Cuba;  got  my  horse  at  the  hotel  without 
going  into  a warm  room  ; drove  home  and  passed 
my  own  house  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  small- 
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pox  patient.  I vaccinated  everyone  who  had 
been  exposed,  .and  then  had  a square  meal  after 
daylight  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Benjamin.  I had 
then  been  seventy-two  hours  without  sleep  or 
rest,  the  last  thirty-six  of  which  were  passed 
without  eating  anything  except  that  dish  of  raw 
oysters. 

My  twenty-five  years  of  medical  practice  in 
Rushford  was  at  times  strenuous  and  exhausting, 
but  on  the  whole  I thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  All 
the  unpleasant  features  have  long  been  forgotten, 
and  a thousand  memories  remain.  All  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  which  I ever  deserved  were 
freely'  given.  The  intimacies  with  so  many  fami- 
lies, which  only  the  physician  enjoys,  served  to 
increase  my  respect  for  human  nature,  and  led  me 
to  believe  that  I was  fortunate  in  the  people  with 
whom  I lived  and  worked  the  best  part  of  my 
life. 


Sfrmiuinrniauu 
E . O . T a v l o r . 

In  the  spring-of  1862,  when  but  a mere  boy,  I 
caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  g-reat  world  outside 
°1  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  It  came  about  in  this 
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way:  Having  been  in  school  for  several  succes- 

sive terms,  and  not  being  in  very  good  health  that 
summer,  I was  open  to  any  suggestion,  coming 
from  almost  any  source,  that  would  suit  a some- 
what adventurous  disposition  (inherited  perchance 
from  my  American  ancestor,  John  Taylor  of  Had- 
ley, Massachusetts,  who  was  described  in  the 
pioneer  records  as  an  “adventurous  youth”),  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  somewhat  to  health, 
pleasure  and  profit.  Accordingly,  when  Manny 
McDonald,  a well  known  Rushford  boy,  proposed 
that  we  take  a tramp  together  to  see  something  of 
the  world  outside  the  place  where  we  were  born, 
it  did  not  take  very  long  to  decide  upon  a pro- 
gram. The  scheme  involved  a journey  of  no  less 
magnitude  than  a trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  par- 


ticularly to  see,  if  possible,  President  Lincoln  in 
the  White  House,  and  to  visit  the  Capitol  and 
other  government  buildings  and  places  of  interest. 
Absolute  secrecy  was  our  watchword  lest  our  plans 
should  become  foiled  by  the  pater  familias.  We 
had  no  money  and  did  not  propose  to  ask  for  any. 
How  to  “ get  there”  and  back  again  under  these 
circumstances  did  not  disturb  us  in  the  least,  ex- 
cept to  supply  us  with  stimulation  and  determina- 
tion, for  we  were  bound  to  go  just  the  same.  Our 
motto  reminds  us  of  that  famous  placard  on  a 


western  “Prairie  Schooner  ” in  pioneer  days— 
“To  Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust.”  A little  money,  how- 
ever was  a necessity,  for  while  we  were  perfectly 
willing  and  expected  to  “rough  it”  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  safety  in  traveling  through  Mary- 
land, already  hostile  through  the  secession  move- 
ment, would  require  passage  by  rail  through 
that  State  into  the  Capitol  City  and  out  again.  To 
meet  this  emergency  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
canvassing  the  farm  houses  and  smaller  towns 
en  route  for  the  sale  of  stationery,  including  let- 
ter paper,  envelopes,  pens,  holders,  ink,  pencils, 
erasers,  etc.  This  in  turn  required  some  kind  of 
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a case  in  which  to  carry  our  stock.  We,  there- 
fore, confided  our  cause  to  Galpin  and  Tubbs, 
cabinet  makers  in  Rushford,  who  made  us  each  a 
small  hand  trunk,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
physician’s  medicine  case.  The  work  was  done 
in  the  back  part  of  the  building  now  standing  on 
the  site  of  O.  T.  Higgins’  store.  With  these 
in  hand  and  a very  scanty  stock  of  goods  to  be- 
gin with,  we  started  out  on  our  long  journey, 
making  our  way  through  Caneadea,  Belfast,  An- 
gelica, Alfred,  Wellsville  and  so  on  toward  the 
South.  We  had  succeeded  well  enough  by  this 
time  to  assure  us  of  success,  when  we  began  to 
plan  for  the  enlargement  of  our  business  some- 
what. Preparations  for  war  on  the  part  of  the 
government  having  progressed  so  far  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  raising  of  additional  revenue  for  antici- 
pated military  operations,  special  “tax  lists”  were 
published,  showing  “rates”  on  taxable  property. 
Those,  and  “ war  maj  is  ” showing  the  places 
where  battles  had  already  taken  place,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  contending  troops,  were 
in  great  demand.  Our  opportunity  was  to  supply 
that  demand.  A good  stock  of  “ lists  ” and 
“ maps  ” was  accordingly  laid  in,  which  proved  to 
be  a great  bonanza  for  us.  Often  a “ list  ” or  a 
“ map  ” which  cost  from  one  to  three  cents  would 
sell  for  ten.  or  keep  us  over  night  at  some  farm- 
house, including  supper  and  breakfast.  The 
“ war  maps  ” were  published  by  Lloyd  & Co., 
New  York  City,  who  offered  a leather  bound 
copy  of  Shakespeare  for  every  five-dollar  order  of 
maps.  In  this  way  I secured  the  first  copy  of 
Shakespeare  I ever  owned,  and  which,  because  of 
this  incident,  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
still  occupies  a safe  place  in  my  library.  The 
httle  hand  case  is  still  in  existence,  duly  preserved 
and  labelled  as  a souvenir  of  the  occasion  when 
1 first  saw  the  world  outside  of  Rushford. 

W hile  never  lacking  shelter  at  night,  we  were 
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occasionally  furnished  variety  by  sleeping  in  a 
box -car. 

When,  once  we  failed  to  secure  lodging  at 
a farmhouse  down  among  the  “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,”  we  betook  ourselves  to  railroad  ties  as  a 
short-cut  route  to  the  nearest  town — ten  miles 
distant — which  we  reached  long  after  dark,  weary 
and  hungry  beyond  description,  with  the  toes  of 
our  shoes  “ befrazzled  ” by  the  rock  ballast  be- 
tween the  railroad  ties.  Upon  reaching  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  1 made  a detour  to  find  a cousin  whom 
I had  never  seen.  Unfortunately,  as  we  usually 
say,  but  fortunately  in  adding  to  my  stock  of  ex- 
perience, he  was  conducting  a logging  camp  in 
the  pine  woods,  fifty  miles  or  more  away.  I set 
out  at  once  to  take  that;  in  as  a part  of  my 
itinerary.  To  my  surprise,  when  I reached  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey,  1 found  the  camp 
located  five  miles  in  the  dense  forest  beyond  any 
dwelling-house,  and  was  obliged  to  guess  my  way 
between  the  ever  diverging  log  roads  till  at  last 
I reached  the  cabin,  where  I staid  over  nipiit 

• • , o 

with  my  cousin,  meantime  enjoying  the  lumber- 
men’s menu  of  pork  and  beans  and  black  coffee; 
sleeping  in  a bunk,  what  time  1 was  not  kept 
awake  by  the  weird  sounds  of  wildcats  and  other 
animals  of  the  forest. 

joining  company  again  with  my  friend  Mc- 
Donald, who  had  gone  on  before  me  to  Harris- 
burg, we  worked  our  way,  sometimes  by  tramping, 
sometimes  by  “ stealing  a ride  ” on  a freight  car, 
until  we  came  to  York,  Pa.,  near  the  border  line 
of  Maryland,  where  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
board  a passenger  train  to  take  us  safely  through 
Maryland,  which  had  already  become  an  enemy’s 
country,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Fortunately,  we 
had  succeeded  sufficiently  well  in  the  “peddling” 
business  to  assure  us  of  covering  expenses,  on  a 
very  economical  scale,  until  we  should  return  to 
York. 
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1 shall  never  forget  the  sensation  as  we  crossed 
the  line  into  a Southern  State  where  slavery 
actually  existed.  On  to  Washington  we  went. 
The  Capitol  and  all  the  other  government  build- 
ings were  visited,  including,  of  course,  the  White 
j louse.  To  see  the  inside  of  this,  and  to  catch  at 
least  a glimpse  of  President  Lincoln,  was  our 
supreme  desire.  Being  green  country  boys, 
minus  dress  suits,  kid  gloves  and  polished  shoes, 
we  experienced  a good  deal  of  anxiety  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  would  be  admitted,  and  if  so, 
on  what  kind  of  an  excuse.  Fortunately  we 
learned  that  the  day  on  which  we  were  there  was 
the  President’s  reception  day,  when  all  who 
desired  to  see  the  President  could  do  so.  Our 
breath  was  quite  taken  away,  however,  when 
about  to  enter  we  were  asked  for  our  cards.  We 
had  no  cards,  but  presented  our  faces  and  were 
passed  in  without  further  question.  We  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  do,  now  that  we  were  inside 
the  White  House,  but  we  followed  the  example 
of  others  and  took  our  seats  and  waited  for  the 
appearance  of  President  Lincoln.  At  last  he  came 
into  the  room.  1 think  it  was  the  “ Blue  Room.” 
As  I recollect,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
formal  presentations.  Lie  began  mingling  with 
the  people,  shaking  hands  and  talking  with  them 
in  the  most  informal  way.  We  were  just  dying 
to  shake  hands  with  him  also,  but  being  deceived 
into  supposing  that  we  should  have  some  definite 
and  important  errand  with  him  else  we  had  no 
business  to  be  there  we  began  to  feel  nervously 
guilty  and  embarrassed  so  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared  to  be  approaching  us,  arid  not  knowing 
what  excuse  we  could  offer  for  being  there,  we 
found  it  convenient  to  suddenly  and  quietly  with- 
draw, thus,  through  a mistaken  notion,  missing 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  entire  trip — that  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  great  President  Lincoln, 
l or  had  we  known  as  much  of  him  then  as  we  do 


now  we  would  have  been  assured  of  his  kindly 
greeting  and  congratulation  upon  saying  to  him: 
“ President  Lincoln,  we  have  no  other  excuse  for 
being  here  than  that  of  seeing  and  shaking  hands 
with  you,  and  have  traveled  three  hundred  miles, 
mostly  on  foot,  to  do  so.” 

After  leaving  the  White  House  we  started  to 
visit  Alexandria,  Virginia,  which  took  us  across 
the  “ long  bridge  ” fifteen  miles  away,  expecting 
to  walk  the  distance.  We  were  fortunate  in  going 
on  that  particular  day,  inasmuch  as  the  famous 
war  order  was  issued  the  next  day  closing  the 
bridge  to  all  without  passports.  When  nearing 
the  Virginia  end  of  the  bridge  a detached  engine 
and  tender  overtook  us.  We  asked  the  engineer 
if  we  might  ride  with  him  to  Alexandria.  He 
replied  affirmatively  with  a roguish  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  After  being  seated  on  top  of  the  tender  full 
of  coal,  he  pulled  the  throttle  and  away  we  sped 
at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute,  every  moment 
fearing  lest  we  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  being 
blown  from  our  insecure  positions.  When  asked 
if  we  would  not  like  to  return  with  him,  we  said: 


“ No,  thank  you,  not  at  that  rated’ 

While  in  Alexandria  we  visited  the  famous 
Marshall  House,  where  wre  saw  the  stairway  on 
which  Col.  Ellsworth  had  been  shot  a few  days 
before  while  attempting  to  replace  the  United 
States  flag  which  the  rebels  had  hauled  down. 

Coming  back  to  Washington,  we  boarded  the 
train  for  York,  Pennsylvania,  having  had  just 
money  enough  to  take  us  out  of  the  “ war  zone,” 
when  the  homeward  jaunt  began,  and  the  “ ped- 
dling ” was  resumed. 

The  experiences  of  that  trip  and  the  knowledge 
gained  of  the  world  at  large  w'ere  worth  more 
to  me  than  an  “ acre  of  diamonds.” 

According  to  the  school  records  of  District  No. 
ii,  1 began  to  attend  school  five  months  before  I 
was  four  years  old.  It  is  related  by  some  of  the 
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older  scholars,  Elvie  among  the  number,  that  the 
teacher  on  the  first  day  of  my  attendance  tried  to 
get  me  to  “ say  my  letters,”  but  failing,  opened 
the  stove  door  and  threatened  to  throw  me  into 
the  fire.  The  story  does  not  relate  the  result. 

The  first  coal  oil  lamp  that  was  brought  into 
my  father's  house  was  one  1 bought  during  one 
winter  when  I was  not  well  enough  to  attend 
school  and  proposed  to  master  elementary  al- 
gebra and  higher  arithmetic  by  myself  at  home. 
The  lamp  was  bought  without  permission,  for 
which  I received  a good  scolding,  with  the  remark 
that  it  was  “ very  extravagant  and  unnecessary,” 
but  it  lighted  my  way  successfully  to  the  mastery 
of  those  two  studies  and  marked  the  transit  from 
the  candle  to  the  lamp  in  our  home. 

It  was  during  that  same  winter  that  I had  a 
curious  experience  in  solving  a difficult  mathe- 
matical problem  in  a dream.  1 had  worked  hard 
over  the  problem  all  the  night  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  without  result,  when  I retired  and 
fell  into  a dream  in  which  I wrought  out  the 
result  correctly,  and  when  I awoke  wrote  it  out  as 
1 had  dreamed. 


Sophia  E.  Taylor. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  hardships  and  strug- 
gles of  the  beginnings  of  life  in  a new  country  as 
Rushford  was  a century  ago,  perhaps  we  may 
leave  the  impression  that  it  was  all  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable, which  may  be  a fact,  until  they  got  a 
shelter  for  their  heads,  and  land  enough  cleared 
upon  which  they  could  raise  provisions  for  daily 
sustenance.  We  presume,  however,  that  the  old 
saying  “ Misery  loves  company  ” gave  them  a 
common  sympathy  and  a spirit  of  helpfulness  to- 
ward all.  Their  first  crop  was  undoubtedly  corn, 
and  after  a few  years  with  larger  fields  cleared, 
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came  the  increased  crop  of  corn.  The  in  hen- at 
social  nature,  naturally  led  them  to  devise  \va\  « 
by  which  the.  drudgery  of  corn  husking  was  made 
more  endurable.  It  was  a long  evening  when  a 
man  went  alone  to  the  barn,  even  if  there  were 
a son  or  two  with  him  to  husk  the  corn  two  or 
three  hours,  so  they  changed  work,  made  “corn 
husking  bees  ” and  the  neighbors  turned  in  aiul 
helped  each  other.  The  women  folks  often  came 
along  to  make  a little  visit  in  the  house.  II  the 
season  had  been  propitious  for  pumpkins  the 
huskers  were  treated  to  pumpkin  pie.  How  good 
they  tasted  to  the  tired  huskers;  with  what  giad 
ness  they  remembered  the  large  piles  ol  yel- 
low corn  at  the  bam.  Now  a day  is  set  apart  lor 
gathering  in  the  corn,  cutting  it  up  and  filling  the 
silo;  all  done  so  quickly.  In  process  of  lime 
orchards  were  grown,  and  apples  produced  in 
abundance.  For  want  of  a better  way  the  surplus 
crop  was  made  into  dried  apples.  These  firesuF 
family  gatherings  which  lasted  for  weeks,  became 
monotonous,  so  again  they  resorted  to  the  eo 
operative  system:  invited  in  the  neighbors, young' 
folks  and  all,  and  great  piles  of  apples  were  gotten 
ready  for  drying.  Many  a kitchen  was  festooned 
with  long  strings  of  apples  hung  everywhere, 
racks  were  suspended  high  over  head  and  (ilhd 
with  the  fruit,  which  when  ready  for  marl.ei 
represented  more  or  less  purchasing  power  and 
helped  to  supply  family  needs.  Lots  of  work,  hut 
when  the  best  fellows  were  there  to  help  the  1 ><  • t 
girls,  who  cared  for  the  work.  Refreshments  l»>! 
lowed,  then  lots  of  fun,  and  such  good  lime-.  1 
Now  the  apples  are  barrelled,  put  into  cold  stomp,*' 
to  await  the  opportunity  for  a good  sale.  !a>t  - 
of  work  saved  but  where  is  the  fun  ? 

Quilt  ing  bees  were  quite  popular.  The  neighboi 
ing  women  were  all  invited  to  help  a friend  in  thL 
time  of  need,  for  a quilt  meant  a good  many  stitch* 
The  men  folks  came  to  supper.  It  was  often  hit 
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f1>r  them  to  remove  the  quilt  from  the  frames.  A 
siOv  ial  evening  and  then  the  good  nights. 

Fite  “bees”  had  their  day  and  uses  supplying 
recreation  for  those  times.  However  the  love  for 
association  remained,  so  the  neighborhood  families 
exchanged  hospitality,  and  great  sleighloads  of 
jolly  people  would  visit  the  several  homes  during 
the  winter  season.  The  good  housewives  vied 
with  each  other  in  furnishing  refreshments  and 
entertainment.  With  the  growth  of  the  new 
generation  came  the  demand  for  better  educational 
facilities,  which  the  wise  fathers  were  not  slow  to 
provide.  When  Rushford  Academy  became  an 
established  fact,  quite  a change  was  evident. 
With  the  influx  of  foreign  pupils  came  the  stimulus 
of  intellectual  life.  Aspirations  were  awakened 
and  a number  of  individuals  who  have  taken  high 
rank  as  statesmen,  lawyers,  in  fact,  in  many 
a vocations  in  life,  made  their  first  speeches,  took 
part  in  their  first  debates,  in  the  Lyceum  rooms  of 
the  old  Academy.  In  the  early  fifties  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
graced  the  platform,  evoking  some  admiration  but 
more  criticism  by  their  earnest  words  on  the  then 
unpopular  subject  of  “Women’s  Rights”,  and 
by  their  words  and  illustrations  on  dress 
reform.  They  were  pioneers  on  the  suffrage 
which  is  not  settled  yet.  Lecture  courses  were 
inaugurated,  and  men  of  national  reputation,  suck 
a.  Fred  Douglas,  Horace  Greeley,  Horace  Mann, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
others,  spoke  from  our  platform,  and  the 
audiences  listened  with  intense  interest.  They 
put  high  ideals  before  the  young  people  and  in- 
spired them  to  higher  aims  and  a determination 
to  climb  to  them.  Many  lecture  courses  have 
followed,  bringing  talent  and  entertainment  to  the 
people.  During  much  of  the  time  in  the  last 
hhy  years  Rushford  has  maintained  some  tem- 
perance organization : Sons  of  Temperance, 
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Daughters  of  Temperance,  Good  Templar  organ- 
izations, a pledge  signing  campaign  under  the. 
leadership  of  H.  P.  Burdick,  and  last,  but  not 
least.  The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
with  a small  local  organization,  but  belonging  to 
the  largest  woman’s  organization  the  world  has 
ever  known.  These  have  resulted  in  keeping- 
temperance  education  and  agitation  continuously 
within  hearing. 

Study  Clubs  have  kept  alive  the  desire  to  keep 
in  touch  with  advancing  ideas.  In  the  sixties  some 
of  the  young  ladies  with  Miss  Sarah  Ford,  a teacher 
in  the  school,  banded  themselves  together  for  the 
study  of  Shakespeare.  Later  The  Historical 
Society  was  organized  among  those  no  longer 
students  in  the  school,  but  who  desired  by  faithful 
work  to  keep  up  to  their  standard.  For  several 
years  this  society  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
Prof.  Maguire.  In  1892  and  ’93  a University 
Extension  course  was  maintained  with  an  In- 
structor from  the  Regent’s  Department  for  those 
who  were  no  longer  school  girls.  The  subject 
was  Pre- Historic  America,  and  as  a result  of  ex- 
aminations some  received  pass  cards  from  the 
Regent’s  Department  who  never  had  one  before. 
In  time  the  gentlemen  dropped  out,  and  a re- 
organization found  the  members  all  women,  with 
Mrs,  Cynthia  Woodruff  as  President,  and  took 
the  name  of  The  Cynthian  Club,  which  has  always 
been  popular,  consequently  a growing  institution, 
and  last  came  the  Sesames,  who  organized  for 
earnest  work  and  self-culture.  These  clubs  have 
furnished  delightful  social  events  and  kept  the 
old  folks  young. 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  or  “Home 
Coming  Week  ” brought  together  friends  of  the 
oldest  days  and  revived  old  loves,  and  was  also 
the  occasion  of  new  loves,  for  descendants  ol 
some  of  the  first  families  (Woods  and  McCall) 
met  and  admired  each  other,  and  finally  loved 
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and  married.  And  we  expect  these  will  always 
remember  Rushford  with  gratitude  as  the  home 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  place  of  their  first 
meeting. 


3n  Sjnnnr  nf  lUasljUtgfmt. 

The  husbands  and  friends  of  the  Cynthian 
Club  who  received  invitations  to  the  open  meet- 
ing of  the  club  in  honor  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Friday  evening,  were  indeed  very  fortunate, 
as  the  occasion  was  one  of  much  enjoyment. 

The  pleasant  and  commodious  home  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Benjamin  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  “Colors  of  Our  Country/’  large  flags  being 
used  very  effectively  for  the  draperies.  Pictures 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  adorned  the 
walls  and  the  china  and  bric-a-brac  included  many 
rare  articles  preserved  from  the  early  days.  Tal- 
low candles  in  holders  used  long  ago  added  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  decorations  and  kept  the  Gen- 
eral's servants  busy  with  the  snuffers. 

George  W.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Cora  Benjamin,  at- 
tired in  the  costumes  of  General  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, occupied  the  places  of  honor  and  received 
the  guests  with  rare  grace  and  dignity.  They 
looked,  and  acted  well  their  parts.  The  ladies  of 
the  club  were  dressed  in  quaint  old  gowns  and  the 
whole  made  a scene  of  much  interest  and  merri- 
ment. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  Ida  Leavens,  each  member  re- 
sponded to  roll  call  with  a quotation  from  Wash- 
ington, following  which  was  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Washington  by  Mrs.  Maude  Brady, 
which  closed  with  the  well-known  lines  from  By- 
ron, beginning  with: 

“Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  great  ?” 
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The  lesson  was  on  the  Philippines  and  brought 
out  many  curious  facts  about  the  races  and  tribes 
of  our  citizens  across  the  waters  which  would 
have  been  news  to  even  Gen.  Washington. 

The  miscellaneous  exercises  included  a recita- 
tion by  Miss  Erna  Mulliken,  entitled  the  “Photo- 
graph Album/'  which  she  rendered  in  an  excellent 
manner  and  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  program  was  interspersed  with  jolly,  old- 
time  songs  by  a trio  composed  of  Mrs.  Minnie 
Woods,  Mrs.  Margaret  Benjamin  and  Miss  Bes- 
sie Thomas,  with  Mrs.  Lena  Worries  as  accom- 
panist. Their  voices  harmonized  beautifully  and 
the  music  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening. 

The  favors  were  the  programs.  The  covers 
were  a faithful  representation  of  the  “Old  Lib- 
erty Bell/'  done  in  water  colors,  and  the  leaves  on 
which  was  the  program  were  the  colonial  colors. 
The  whole  was  tied  with  ribbons  also  of  the  colo- 
nial colors  and  made  a very  artistic  and  novel 
souvenir. 

At  the  close  of  the  literary  exercises,  Mrs. 
Leavens  announced  that  in  the  next  number  on 
the  program,  all  would  be  expected  to  take  part, 
and  it  proved  to  be  something  for  which  every- 
body seemed  to  come  prepared  and  no  excuses 
were  heard.  Supper  was  served,  after  which 
“America/ ’ was  sung  by  the  whole  company,  clos- 
ing the  evening's  entertainment,  which  was 
fraught  with  much  pleasure  and  inspiration  for 
love  of  country  and  admiration  for  that  noble  man 
who  was  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


§?zmw  fKmnma. 

Annie  M.  Wier  Thomas. 

When  Capt.  Woodworth  recruited  his  com- 
pany in  1862  the  young  women  gave  a banquet 
at  the  Globe  Hotel.  The  good  things  to  eat 


were  contributed  by  both  town  and  country  peo- 
ple. As  the  dining  room  was  in  use  until  after 
ihe  supper  hour,  it  made  lively  work  for  willing 
hands  to  get  the  tables  ready  by  9 o’clock.  If  1 
remember  correctly,  they  were  relaid  three  times, 
and  when  the  last  lad  had  eaten,  the  dishes 
washed,  and  room  left  in  good  order  for  break- 
fast, it  was  in  the  “ wee  sma’  hours.”  Of  the 
speeches  and  war  songs  that  were  listened  to  in 
the  ballroom  on  the  third  floor  we  only  remember 
by  hearsay.  The  soldiers  and  their  friends  that 
had  gathered  from  Farmersville,  Freedom,  Ccn- 
irevilie,  New  Hudson  and  other  near-by  places 
were  ordered  out  early  the  following  morning 
for  their  long  drive  to  Cuba,  where  they  took 
an  east-bound  train  to  the  Elmira  rendezvous. 
This  was  the  sad  part,  the  farewells,  the  last  that 
some  ever  saw  of  their  loved  ones. 

The  social  events  of  these  times  consisted  of 
balls  given  on  New  Years,  Fourth  of  July  and 
other  holidays,  given  at  the  hotels.  These  often 
brought  the  young  people  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  Rushford,  dancing  was 
kept  up  all  day  and  the  following  night  at  both 
hotels.  The  more  staid  events  were  the  church 
social  and  annual  donation  visit  to  the  different 
pastors.  The  most  vivid  of  the  latter  was  held 
at  the  Methodist  parsonage  during  Major  L.’s 
pastorate.  Mrs.  L.  owned  a fine  Persian  cat. 
Holding  it  in  her  arms  she  approached  Rev.  C., 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  said  to  the  good  gen- 
tleman: “ This  cat  has  never  been  baptised.” 
He  replied:  “ Madam,  any  time  you  will  hold  the 
cat  1 will  be  pleased  to  immerse  it.”  But  the  most 
amusing  donation  was  one  given  Cynthia  Wood- 
worth  after  she  had  read  sermons  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  for  a long  time.  This  took  the 
form  of  a burlesque  donation — a pint  of  beans  in 
a grain  sack  with  a note  pinned  to  the  sack,  “to 
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be  returned  to  the  giver.”  A donation  was  made 
to  the  Rev.  Henry,  who  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  when  he  lost  his  library  and 
nearly  lost  his  life.  The  citizens  met  and  had  a 
supper,  and  collected  a sum  of  money  to  send 
him. 


In  consider  a t ion  of  the  loss  sustained  "by  Rev. 
J.  H.  IIKNRY,  in  comtequence  of  the  wreck  of  the  Noetken'ER,  on  the  Pacific. 
coast,  Lis  friends  are  invited  to  attend  a DONATION  VISIT, 

AT  MUSIC  HALL,  R1SEF0EB, 

ON  THE  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  OF  2&AKCB  22d. 
fr-o  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  his  'losses  on  that  or 
<te$ion,  which  are.  understood  .t-o  delude  all  his  effects  except  the  clothing  La 
wore  at  the  time. 

All  who  Jtrxow  ?*fr.  Henry,  have  the  satisfaction, 
to  know  that  whatever  they  may  contribute  for  this  purpose  will  be  not  only 
thankfully  received,  but  most  worthily  bestowed. 


committee  d 
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Kuehiord,  March  Oth,  1860. 

Chapin,  Printer,  Rush  ford,  K.  Y. 


Kmimsmirrs. 

Annie  Wier  Thomas. 

When  the  streets  of  Rushford  were  first  called 
“Upper  Street”  and  “ Lower  Street,”  and  what 
led  to  the  feud  between  them,  dates  back  of  my 
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memory.  That  such  a feeling  did  exist,  is  one  of 
mv  clear  recollections.  It  was  often  manifested 
at  the  birthday  gatherings  among  the  children. 
The  feud  was  not  so  deep  seated  as  to  exclude 
“Upper  Street”  girls  and  boys  from  “Lower 
Street  ” parties.  If  the  discussion  as  to  which 
was  the  better  street  to  live  on  and  the  best  Dis- 
trict School  to  attend  did  not  wax  too  warm  be- 
fore supper,  the  invited  number  sat  down  to- 
gether. Sometimes  an  “Upper  Street”  girl’s 
feelings  were  so  hurt  that  she  would  announce 
her  determination  to  go  home  before  the  birth- 
day feast  was  ready.  Then  the  hostess  would 
enumerate  the  good  things  that  would  be  set  be- 
fore her  friends  in  due  time,  and  in  other  ways 
appeal  to  her  disgruntled  visitor,  and  prevail 
upon  her  to  stay.  If  the  discussion  became  too 
general,  the  hostess,  instead  of  being  conciliatory, 
would  quell  the  disturbance  by  saying:  “ I shall 
let  the  party  right  out  if  you  cannot  behave.” 
When  the  party  was  over  the  children  would 
march  two  by  two  through  the  village  to  let  it  be 
known  that  little  Miss  So-and-so  had  had  a party. 
How  else  could  they  know  it?  There  was  no 
paper  to  publish  the  social  events. 

The  Republican  lira,  published  in  Oramel,  by  H. 
E,  Purdy,  furnished  news  of  the  County  and  some- 
times a serial  story.  “ Little  Marlboro  ” or  the 
“ Silver  Bottle  ” must  have  been  intensely  exci- 
ting by  the  interest  which  was  shown  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  stage  that  brought  the  weekly  edition. 
The  first  copy  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” was  read 
and  loaned  until  it  was  in  tatters. 

The  building*  of  the  Academy  was  a great  event, 
the  framing  and  raising  a wonder  to  the  youth, 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  so  large  a building. 
In  the  spring  of ’64  Mr.  O.  T.  Higgins  took  his 
son,  seven  years  old,  the  late  Governor  Frank 
Wayland  Higgins,  to  Niagara  Falls.  When  asked, 
on  his  return  what  he  thought  of  the  Falls,  he  re- 
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plied,  “ Oh,  I thought  they  would  be  as  bigas  two 
academies  and  they  are  not  much  bigger  than 
one.”  When  the  upper  plate  of  the  Academy 
was  in  place,  Arch  Adams,  Jr.,  was  seen  to  climb 
the  long  ladder  and  walk  around  the  entire  struc- 
ture, encouraged  by  the  shouts  of  his  father.  This 
for  a lad  of  ten  years  was  considered  a remarkable 
feat.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  school 
Miss  Jane  Hammond  taught  in  the  preparatory 
department.  During  one  of  her  terms  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  “ funeral.”  Tommy  Norton  was 
laid  upon  the  front  bench  covered  with  a news- 
paper, and  Adelphia  Green,  as  chief  mourner,  with 
her  Shaker  bonnet,  had  the  cape  over  her  face  for 
a veil.  A young  McCaw  was  the  preacher.  Mr. 
Root,  the  undertaker,  was  impersonated  by  an- 
other small  boy.  He  took  off  the  paper,  and  the 
chief  mourner  was  led  up  to  take  a last  look,  when 
the  solemnity  was  disturbed  by  Adelphia  exclaim- 
ing, “The  corpse  is  chewing  gum.” 

When  the  old  Methodist  church  was  moved  to 
give  place  to  the  present  building  it  stood  one 
night  facing  the  Baptist  church.  At  midnight  the 
town  clock  on  the  Baptist  church  struck  one 
hundred,  and  it  was  never  known  whether  it  was 
indignation  or  McDonald,  the  bell  ringer. 

Din  ing  the  short  pastorate  of  Major  Lyon,  a 
donation  was  given  him,  and  Elder  Cole  of  the 
Baptist  church  was  present  with  other  members 
of  that  denomination.  Rev.  McCuen,  who  fol- 
lowed Major  Lyon,  could  not  see  through  a 
joke  evidently,  for  when  told  by  a lady  whose 
husband  had  returned  from  New  York  without 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
that  the  last  seen  of  the  Reverend  he  was  in 
the  “ Tombs,”  he  was  so  disturbed  by  the  re- 
mark that  he  was  unable  to  preach  the  following 
day.  When  a Methodist  Conference  was  held  in 
Rushford,  Bishop  Simpson  was  present.  Mrs. 
Higgins,  although  not  a member  of  the  church  or 
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congregation,  offered  to  entertain  him,  as  she  did 
his  family  and  several  others  at  the  same  time. 
Needing  additional  help  in  the  house,  a woman 
was  asked  to  come  in  who  consented  readily.  She 
said  she  had  often  worked  in  families  that  had 
entertained  “ Methodist  ‘ disorders,’  ” meaning 
••  exhorters.” 

A Christmas  tree  in  the  Academy  chapel  was 
an  event  lone  to  be  remembered,  the  first  thing  of 
its  kind  ever  seen  by  many  of  the  students.  That 
all  should  have  a gift  hung  upon  the  tree  led  to 
many  consultations  and  great  preparations.  Each 
young  man  was  given  a pair  of  slippers,  and  the 
shoemakers  were  busy  night  and  day  for  weeks 
putting  soles  to  the  often  shapeless  things  that 
unskilled  schoolgirls  had  cut  and  embroidered. 
Bottles  ol  perfumery  and  books  ol  sentimental 
poetry  in  gay  binding  made  the  tree  a thing  of 
beauty  and  evidently  “ a joy  forever,”  as  the 
custom  is  still  kept  up. 

Endowed  schools  became  rivals  of  the  once 
famous  Rushford  Academy,  and  in  1867  it  was 
decided  to  vote  to  unite  the  two  school  districts 
into  a graded  high  school.  The  Academy  is 
centrally  located  and  has  not  ceased  to  be  the 
center  of  interest  to  the  entire  village.  It  has  been 
kept  in  good  repair  and  the  grounds  made  at- 
tractive in  various  ways.  May  “ lebabod  ” never 
be  written  upon  her  walls.  . 


lUtfliifr?  In  unh. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Woods. 

In  the  early  forties  a dense  pine  forest  skirted 
the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  Rushford.  It  was 
a mile  and  a half  across  it.  This  and  adjacent 
lorests  afforded  ample  space  to  prowling  wolves 
for  covert,  roaming  and  retreat  after  attacks  on 
domestic  animals.  In  the  early  evenings  just 
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about  dusk  the  wolves  began  their  nightly  con- 
cert. First,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town 
one  would  be  heard  in  the  deep  pines,  barking 
much  like  a dog;  then  another,  and  others  till  a 
wild  chorus  was  heard  on  every  side,  the  forests 
resounding  with  the  din  of  their  yelping  and 
growling  for  an  hour,  when  it  gradually  ceased.  1 
recall  covering  my  ears  with  my  hands  when  a 
child  to  shut  out  the  prevailing  re-echoes. 

Mr.  Asa  Benjamin,  of  District  No.  6,  number- 
ing among  other  useful  vocations  that  of  house 
plasterer,  was  returning  through  the  great  forests 
about  dusk  from  Caneadea  and  encountered  a 
wolf  sitting  contentedly  in  the  narrow  road  before 
him.  Each  watched  the  other  awhile  with  no 
change  of  position.  Finally  Mr.  Benjamin,  pull- 
ing the  bag  of  tools  from  his  shoulder,  threw  it 
down  in  front  of  this  unwelcome  watcher,  which, 
startled  by  the  rattling  trowels,  marched  off  into 
the  thicket.  The  workman  picked  up  his  burden, 
and  feeling  considerably  relieved,  resumed  his 
homeward  journey. 

A Woman  of  Courage. 

On  the  hillside  southwest  of  Rushford,  an  early 
settler  had  built  a log  house,  the  rear  of  which 
was  several  feet  from  the  ground,  but  enclosed, 
and  entered  by  a small  .gate,  which  one  morning 
was  .left  open.  While  the  men  and  a helper  were 
some  distance  away  chopping  for  clearing,  his 
wife,  busy  at  her  spinning  wheel,  heard  a noise 
under  the  floor.  Floors  then  were  made  of  the 
halves  of  logs  that  had  been  split  and  the  halves 
laid  together  as  closely  as  possible,  but  leaving 
open  spaces  here  and  there  as  such  floors  must. 
The  spinner,  stopping  to  ascertain  what  that  noise 
meant,  saw  a wolf  underneath,  devouring  her  soap 
grease  scraps,  a needful  material  in  those  days 
for  making  soap  with  lye.  The  brave  woman 
did  not  faint  or  scream,  but  glided  quickly  around 
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i)v  house,  closed  the  gate  and  penned  Mr.  Wolf 
jn.  Then,  taking  down  the  tin  dinner  horn  that 
,i'il  families  kept  by  the  door,  she  gave  it  no  un- 
certain sound.  Her  husband,  listening,  said:  “I’ll 
bet  Sal.  has  treed  a bear.”  The  men  came,  dis- 
patched the  wolf,  and  the  woman  received  a hand- 
some bounty  from  the  State. 


Stmrn  S’ftmtlu  floats  Age* 

Wm.  Guilford. 

How  things  have  changed  in  seventy  years 
No  one  can  hardly  tell ; 

But  few  log  houses  now  are  left 
Where  people  used  to  dwell. 

All  the  houses  then  were  built 
Of  logs  just  as  they  grew; 

They  did  not  stop  to  peel  the  bark, 

Or  even  try  to  hew. 

A big  stone  chimney  all  must  have, 

Built  up  straight  through  the  “peak,” 

Covered  with  shingles  two  feet  long, 

So  they  would  never  leak. 


They  had  to  have  an  iron  crane, 
And  six  or  seven  hooks 

To  hang  the  kettles'  ’round  the  fire 
And  accommodate  the  cooks. 

The  pots  and  kettles  all  were  made 
Of  iron,  thick  and  stout; 

Tea  kettles  weighing  twenty  pounds, 
With  great  long  iron  spouts. 

Old-fashioned  griddles  two  feet  wide 
(But  few  now  can  be  found), 

All  had  a swivel  in  the  bail 

So  they  could  turn  them  ’round. 

Bake  kettles,  too,  they  always  had 
To  bake  big  loaves  of  bread; 

1 hev  set  them  on  live  coals  of  fire, 
With  coals  upon  the  head. 
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Six  or  seven  kitchen  chairs, 

Most  always  painted  red ; 

And  big  and  clumsy  bedstead 
With  dashboard  at  the  head. 

Most  every  house  had  spinning  wheels 
For  spinning  wool  and  flax. 

Our  mothers  had  to  make  the  cloth 
To  clothe  the  numerous  backs. 

See  how  they  had  to  spin  and  weave, 
And  had  to  knit  and  sew ; 

Make  all  the  stockings  and  the  clothes, 
How  can  this  all  be  so? 

To  see  the  tools  they  used  to  use, 

'T won  Id  almost  make  you  ache 

To  see  the  swinging  knives  and  board, 

And  the  old  flax  break. 

To  see  the  warping  bars  they  had, 

Those  old  long  spools  and  “scam,” 

And  see  the  big  and  little  wheels 
They  used  to  spin  their  yarn. 


Some  are  wishing  for  old  times, 
But  ah ! they  do  not  know 
The  burdens  that  our  parents  bore 
Some  seventy  years  ago. 


0%  W-inh  rm  nt  1037. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Belknap. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  a terrible  storm  visited 
the  town  of  Rushford.  Rain  fell  in  torrents, 
trees  were  uprooted,  fences  leveled,  and  one  house 
on  Rush  Creek  completely  demolished.  It  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  John  Bosworth,  whose 
wife,  Maria  Belknap,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  town’s  earliest  settlers. 

Mr.  Bosworth  had  gone  to  the  village  black- 
smith shop,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children 
alone.  He  little  thought,  as  he  bade  them  good- 
bye, that  his  home  was  so  soon  to  be  wrecked. 
Upon  reaching  town,  he  noticed  the  dark  cloud 
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rabidly  coming  up,  but  did  not  think  it  near 
enough  to  damage  his  home,  until  his  brother-in- 
law,  A.  Belknap,  appeared  on  his  other  horse, 
telling  him  to  hurry  home,  that  his  house  was 
blown  to  pieces.  As  fast  as  possible  he  did  so, 
and  sure  enough,  the  little  home  was  a complete 
wreck  and  one  child,  a little  girl  of  about  two 
years  old,  dead,  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
great  fireplace  chimney.  A neighbor,  by  the 
name  of  Waterbury,  lifted  unaided  the  mantle- 
piece  that  partly  covered  her.  The  next  day  he 
could  not  move  it  an  inch.  Mrs.  Bos  worth  with 
the  other  child,  a baby  of  six  months,  was  at  the 
door,  and  so  escaped  death,  but  she  received  in- 
juries that  hastened  her  death  a few  years  later. 
The  babe,  Nancy,  escaped  and  is  still  living,  hale 
and  hearty  at  seventy-one,  the  wife  of  Norris 
Cleveland,  of  Farmersville  Centre. 

The  wind  did  some  strange  things  then,  as  it 
does  now.  A large  grindstone  was  blown  a long 
distance,  and  the  flour  barrel,  kept  upstairs,  was 
blown  to  pieces,  the  staves  being  found  many 
miles  away.  The  effects  of  this  storm  were  seen 
many  years  after,  where  the  wind  mowed  the 
trees  down,  making  a path  through  the  heavy 
timber. 

Mmh  af  HET 

J.  G.  Benjamin. 

The  first  flood  that  gave  Rush  ford  very  much 
damage  occurred  June  qth,  1859.  The  most  of 
the  damage  occurred  at  East  Rush  ford.  A small 
house,  occupied  by  a Mr.  Welch,  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  standing  about  south  of  the 
mill  now  owned  by  Mr.  McElhaney,  on  a point  of 
land  or  elbow  in  the  Creek,  was  surrounded  by 
the  water,  which  rose  so  rapidly  they  had  no  way 
of  escape.  The  water,  continually  rising,  soon 
surrounded  their  home  and  it  floated  out  into  the 
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stream,  and  down  with  the  current.  As  it  came 
near  the  Point  of  the  Hill,  on  the  Wilson  Gor- 
don farm,  it  floated  up  near  the  shore.  The  hus- 
band, Mr.  Welch,  wished  to  throw  the  children 
on  the  shore.  Their  mother  objected,  and  they 
were  carried  down  the  stream  to  Kellogg’s  mill 
dam.  There  the  house  struck  a rock  and  went 
to  pieces.  The  mother  and  one  of  the  children 
were  never  seen.  The  body  of  one  child  was 
found  some  time  afterward.  The  father  stayed 
by  a part  of  the  floating  home,  and  as  he  passed 
by  a tree  hanging  over  the  water  in  Kellogg’s 
mill  dam,  he  caught  hold  of  a limb  of  the  tree, 
pulled  himself  up  and  came  to  land — his  family 
all  gone. 

3fp?  3imb  nf  Altruist,  IB 04* 

Rev.  J.  McEwen. 

Taken  from  scrap  book  of  Ellen  E.  Gordon. 

This  morning  Rushford  presents  a sight  terrible 
to  behold.  We  have  been  visited  by  one  of  those 
fearful  floods  which  sometimes  happen  in  hilly 
countries.  It  commenced  raining  last  night.  I 
awoke  this  morning  at  one  o’clock,  and  hearing 
an  unusual  noise,  rose  and  rushed  through  water 
to  the  front  door,  and  opening  it:  saw  that  the 
whole,  of  the  lower  part,  of  Rushford  was  a lake. 
The  water  at  one  time  was  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  fences,  and  rushing  with  apparent  impetuosity 
of  a Niagara  Falls  rapid.  It  was  the  most  appalling 
spectacle  I ever  beheld,  and  how  it  was  that  so 
many  of  our  dwellings  escaped  destruction  is  a 
mystery.  As  it  was,  several  have  been  destroyed, 
but  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  daring  men,  as  his 
instruments,  not  a single  human  life  was  lost. 

You  remember  the  fine  building  of  O.  T.  Hig- 
gins, where  Bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  Fillmore 
were  entertained  during  conference  ? The  main 
part  of  that  house  went  down  at  one  crash,  a few 
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minutes  after  Mr.  Higgins  hacl  taken  his  lady  out 
of  a bedroom  window,  and  carried  her  on  his  back 
through  the  water  to  a place  of  safety.  The  upper 
story,  which  the  Bishop  and  his  cabinet  occupied, 
now  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Another 
building  which  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
occupies  a place  with  it.  A small  building  owned 
by  a pious  widow  lady,  Sister  Gillis,  also  went 
down  a few  moments  after  she  was  rescued  from 
it  by  our  mutual  friend,  Brother  Nobles.  A large 
barn  belonging  to  I.  Thompson,  was  carried  off. 
Mr.  Thompson's  loss  is  very  heavy.  In  addition,  to 
the  loss  of  his  barn  and  hay,  the  wing  of  his  black- 
smith shop,  in  which  was  a coal  house  and  count- 
ing room,  was  taken  away.  All  his  account  books 
were  lost.  Several  other  buildings  were  greatly 
injured.  The  hotel  is  quite  a wreck.  The  stores 
of  O.  T.  Higgins  and  Wolcott  Griffin  were  greatly 
injured.  A part  of  Mr.  Griffin’s  went  off.  Dr. 
Bixby  lost  a building  which  he  was  fitting  up  for  a 
drug  store.  Dr.  Orrin  Stacy  has  also  suffered  pretty 
severely.  A house  belonging  to  an  old  gentleman 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  was  moved  several 
yards;  he  and  his  aged  wife  were  in  it  and  barely 
escaped.  In  East  Rush-ford  I understand  that  six 
houses  have  been  lost.  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Washburn  lost  three  thousand  pounds  of  wool. 
I am  informed  there  is  not  a bridge  left  on  the 
creek  for  several  miles.  You  cannot  conceive  of 
the  destruction  which  has  been  wrought  here 
within  a period  of  three  or  four  hours.  One 
dwelling,  the  parsonage,  is  completely  blockaded. 
Logs  from  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness  are  lying 
upon  our  door,  and  above  them  all  and  directly 
against  the  house  is  the  roof  of  a building  which 
has  been  carried  down  stream.  The  parsonage  lot 
is  a heap  of  stone  and  sand.  But  how  grateful 
should  we  be  to  that  good  Providence  which  saw 
and  delivered  us  in  our  hour  of  peril.  The  loss  of 
the  town  cannot  be  well  estimated.  Bridges,  mill 
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darn  and  fences  contiguous  to  the  creek  have  all 
been  swept  away.  There  were  many  who  ex- 
posed themselves  and  exerted  all  strength  to  save 
others.  We  are  indeed  “ smitten,  stricken  and 
afflicted,”  but  thank  God  we  yet  live. 


Slrtor  2L  QL  Glonrmung  Jflmtit,  18B4. 

August,  1864. 

Your  note  of  yesterday  is  just  received,  and  I 
hasten  to  reply,  though  it  will  be  in  a most  discon- 
nected manner. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  pleasant  home  and  all 
its  treasures,  save  our  own  lives,  are  gone.  No, 
I will  not  say  all,  for  we  have  a few  things  left 
which  we  can  make  of  some  service,  and  even 
these  will  be  treasures  to  us  now. 

The  water  commenced  rising  in  the  creek  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  little  foot-bridge  above  us 
on  the  West  street  was  started  from  its  founda- 
tion, but  we  anticipated  no  serious  trouble.  Or- 
rin  had  been  sick  during  the  day,  and  felt  rather 
nervous  with  regard  to  the  large  bridge  near  us; 
said  it  was  possible  if  the  water  continued  to  rise 
that  it  might  be  carried  away.  I had  no  fears,  but 
told  him  if  he  would  go  to  bed  I would  lounge 
down  and  not  go  to  sleep,  and  give  the  alarm 
if  there  were  any  trouble.  He  accordingly  went 
to  bed  and  to  sleep.  I lay  down  without  undress- 
ing, and  left  my  lamp  burning.  After  a little 
time,  I got  up  and  looked  out,  and  found  the  rain 
subsiding  and  the  water  in  the  stream  very  much 
lower.  People  who  had  been  out  watching  had 
gone  home,  and  all  was  quiet.  I went  to  bed,  fell 
into  a drowse,  but  was  soon  awakened  by  a sud- 
den crash.  I hastened  to  the  door,  and  to  my 
utter  astonishment  the  large  bridge  was  gone. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  feelings  at  that  moment. 
The  waves  dashing  and  tumbling  on  every  side  of 
us;  my  husband  hardly  able  to  think  of  helping 
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himself,  to  say  nothing'  of  helping  me  to  escape, 
,:!!<{  seemingly  no  possibility  of  our  friends  readi- 
ng us  to  afford  us  any  relief.  But  venture  we 
: mist,  or  perish  where  we  were.  Orrin  put  on  his 
trousers,  plunged  from  our  bedroom  window 
into  the  water,  and  carried  me  upon  his  back  to 
Mr.  Lathrop’s  (Frank,  fortunately,  was  upon  the 
hill  at  Uncle  Taylor’s).  We  had  not  been  there 
over  twenty  minutes  when  the  waves  came  dash- 
ing through  the  windows  of  our  house,  and  not 
over  half  an  hour  from  the  time  when  we  were 
first  aroused.  By  this  time  the  whole  street  was 
aroused,  but  many  to  find  themselves  in  a most 
perilous  situation,  with  no  possible  chance  of  es- 
cape. A mother  took  two  small  children  and 
forded  the  stream  until  someone  met  her  and 
look  them  from  her.  Then  she  returned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  house,  which  was  being  washed 
from  its  very  foundation,  as  she  supposed  to  per- 
ish with  her  three  older  children. 

Bells  were  being  rung  in  several  houses ; shrieks 
and  cries  for  help  filled  the  air  from  those  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  or  render  any  assist- 
ance. But  again  the  waves  subsided,  and  we 
were  happy  again  in  hope.  Then  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  us  to  have  made  our  escape  to 
higher  ground,  but  we  felt  quite  secure  and  made 
no  effort  to  do  so.  Suddenly  it  commenced  rain- 
ing again,  and  such  a rain  may  I never  witness! 
V\  ith  one  mighty  rush,  as  it  were,  the  waves  came 
dashing  against  our  house,  and  creak,  creak, 
crash,  crash,  and  soon  the  house — our  own  pleas- 
ant home — was  racking,  tumbling  into  the  dread- 
ful current.  O,  mother,  you  can  never  imagine 
what  a sound  that  crashing  was  to  me ! Yet,  we 
hoped  even  after  the  foundation  had  given  away 
that  possibly  some  part  of  it  would  remain,  with 
its  contents,  unharmed.  Thus,  between  hope  and 
fear,  we  watched  the  dear  old  home  until  we  saw 
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the  lower  part  of  it  dashed  to  atoms.  Then  we 
began  to  fear  again  for  our  own  safety.  The 
upper  chambers  of  the  upright  part  moved  down 
the  stream  a little  way,  turned  with  the  current 
in  another  direction,  and  sent  the  waves  tumbling 
and  dashing  against  the  house  in  which  we  were. 
Within  twenty  minutes  the  stream, 'or  rather 
the  whole  body  of  water,  came  up  over  two  feet. 
Now  was  our  greatest  peril.  Until  then  we  had 
hoped  to  escape  with  our  lives.  But,  O,  what  a 
moment  of  despair!  Never  before  did  we  realize 
our  utter  helplessness  as  then.  We  gathered  in 
the  chamber  of  Mr.  Lathrop’s  house,  and  tried  to 
prepare  our  minds  as  best  we  could  for  the  worst. 
We  thought  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  our  dear 
parents  and  our  darling  orphan  children.  “Why 
is  it,”  we  said,  “that  they  should  happen  to  be 
spared  alone?”  We  tried  to  recognize  in  it  the 
hand  of  Providence,  but  it  seemed  so  dreadful. 
I said  to  Orrin,  “Can  you  see  one  ray  of  light?” 
His  reply  was,  “Only  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
a just  God.  We  may  go  down  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

There  was  but  one  sentence  that  seemed  to 
afford  me  any  consolation,  and  that  was,  “ Be  still, 
and  know  that  I am  God.”  This  in  a measure 
quieted  me  and  quelled  my  fears.  A strange  con- 
fidence seemed  to  take  possession  of  me  which  1 
had  never  known  before,  and  while  in  the  most 
intense  anxiety  I was  yet  perfectly  calm. 

But,  thanks  to  a merciful  Providence,  once  more 
the  waves  subsided,  and  Elder  Nobles  came  to  our 
relief.  He  took  me  from  a window  and  brought 
me  on  his  back  to  father’s,  with  the  water  still 
above  his  hips.  Orrin  came  with  us,  and  a hap- 
pier meeting  you  never  witnessed  than  when  we 
were  all  together.  The  loss  of  property  seemed 
nothing. 

When  morning  dawned  and  we  looked  out  upon 
the  desolation  our  hearts  grew  sick — not  for  the 
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amount  of  property,  but  the  dear  home,  and  the 
thousand  little  treasures  that  can  never  be  re- 
placed. The  keepsakes,  the  books,  all  my  beau- 
tiful pictures,  everything  which  made  home, 
swept  away!  I will  not  murmur,  but  O,  the  feel- 
ing of  sadness  as  one  after  another  of 
them  is  presented  to  my  mind  by  some  scattered 
broken  fragment,  or  some  pleasant  recollection  or 
association!  You  can  appreciate  my  feelings  as 
another  cannot.  You  know  how  fondly  I cher- 
ished so  many  of  these  little  treasures,  but  it  is 
vain  to  mourn.  Nothing  can  bring  them  back, 
and  we  have  still  everything  to  be  grateful  for. 
e * * You  would  not  know  the  place  at  all. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  utter  wreck.  * * * 
Griffin  has  abandoned  his  store  entirely,  and  gone 
up  street.  Orrin  has  not  decided  what  to  do. 
* * * I lost  nearly  all  my  clothing.  Three 

dresses  were  found  in  the  up>per  story,  which  still 
stands  whole,  having  been  just  set  off  from  the 
lower  story  and  lodged  a little  below.  * * * 

My  broadcloth  cloak,  broche  shawl,  velvet  mantle, 
lace  mantle,  my  brown  and  black  silk  dresses,  and 
everything  that  I had  in  the  shape  of  a bonnet 
are  gone.  * * * 

It  seems  perfectly  miraculous  that  not  a life  was 
lost.  The  loss  of  property  throughout  the  town 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Rush-ford  will  never  recover  from  the  terrible 
catastrophe. 


Durrs. 

J.  G.  Benjamin. 

I he  fires  of  this  town  have  been  numerous  for 
so  small  a town.  As  we  have  information  from 
others  and  what  we  can  remember  ourselves,  we 
have  obtained  a record  of  sixty-eight  tires,  a very 
large  number.  The  ground  where  the  Brick  block 
now  stands  has  been  burned  over  three  times. 
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In  1864  were  burned  the  Methodist  Church,' W. 
E.  Keys’  store,  H.  Howe’s  harness  shop,  L.  E. 
Tarbell’s  grocery,  C.  W.  Woodworth’s  law  office, 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  store  of  Tousley  & Cham- 
berlain, as  well  as  the  bakery  and  candy  manu- 
factory. Some  of  these  burned  again  when  owned 
by  W.  E.  Keys  and  others. 

December  20th,  1883,  the  building  owned  by 
Pratt.  & Colburn,  W.  W.  Merrill’s  hardware  store 
and  the  Woodworth  building  were  burned;  also 
John  Holmes’  dwelling  house,  the  Spectator  office, 
McDonald’s  blacksmith  shop,  Alfred  Green’s 
building  and  the  Smith  Fuller  house. 

April  10th,  1885,  another  large  fire  occurred, 
■when  I.  Lathrop’s  Block,  S.  Root’s  furniture  store, 
C.  Mason’s  feed  store  and  office  and  A.  Howser’s 
blacksmith  shop  were  destoyed. 

January  23rd,  1886,  O.  T.  Higgins’  store,  occu- 
pied by  C.  D.  Shaw  as  a hardware  store,  was 
burned;  also  Parker’s  Flotel. 

The  Globe  Plotel  has  been  burned  twice. 

Other  Rushford  fires  were  as  follows:  The 

Searl’s  Block  on  coiner  of  Main  and  Upper 
streets;  bakery  owned  by  Tousley  8z  Chamberlain. 

The  three  fires  that  were  most  detrimental  to 
the  largest  number  of  people  were  Gordons’ 
Woolen  Mill,  Gordons’  Grist  Mill,  and  the  Grist 
Mill  at  East  Rushford. 


OJ!]t  Stuslumh  (Euntrt  illatth. 

Tune,  “ My  Maryland.” 

Rev.  F.  E.  G.  Woods. 

We’ve  honored  here  with  praises  high 
The  deeds  of  men  in  days  gone  by, 
Who  left  a noble  heritage 
That  grows  with  each  succeeding  age; 
Withhold  no  praise  for  place  they  won, 
Give  merit  due  to  every  one. 

Let  on  that  roll  of  worthies  stand 
The  name  of  Rushford’s  Cornet  Band. 
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O,  have  you  heard  the  Rushford  Band 
Render  our  national  anthems  grand? 

They  raise  the  patriots’  spirits  high 
With  memories  that  never  die. 

In  sweetest  strains  they  speak  to  me 
Of  Home  and  friends  and  Liberty ; 

Then  sound  them  still  throughout  the  land, 
O,  Rushford  Band ! O,  Rushford  Band ! 

When  Victory  our  arms  had  crowned 
How  swiftly  sped  the  joyful  sound! 

The  crowds  poured  in  from  miles  around 
And  booming  cannon  shook  the  ground. 
O,  then  we  heard  the  oft  demand : 

“Bring  out  the  Band  !”  '‘Bring  out  the  Band 
They  struck  the  notes  of  “Freedom’s  Land 
They’re  patriots  all,  that  Rushford  Band. 

A pebble  dropped  into  the  sea, 

Its  waves  roll  through  immensity. 

The  notes  sent  forth  into  the  sky. 

They  echo  still  and  never  die. 

O,  let  me  hear  those  strains  once  more 
That  charmed  the  heart  in  days  of  yore ; 
Still  listening  ears  it  doth  command 
The  music  of  the  Rushford  Band. 

Passed  fifty  years  again  we  meet, 

With  loving  words  each  other  greet. 

But  some  have  gone  beyond  the  skies 
Where  heavenly  anthems  joyful  rise. 

Play  sweetly  soft  for  them  once  more 
Who  rise  in  memory  o’er  and  o’er, 

They  wait  to  extend  the  welcome  hand 
O glorious  band,  celestial  band! 
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Sjutfunj  xif  the  lUtr/ufnrh  Haiti. 

Sumner  E.  Kilmer. 

Some  time  away  back  in  the  thirties,  the  first 
blast  of  Rushforcbs  pioneer  brass  band  rolled  up 
the  long-fenced  streets  and  down  the  corduroy 
avenues,  and  went  singing  through  the,  virgin 
forests  till  echoed  back  by  the  grand  old  sentinel 
hills.  It  was  truly  a gala  day.  Almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  stirring,  thriving  hamlet  that  in 
less  than  ten  years  became  the  Metropolis  of  the 
county  was  in  the  streets  and  door-yards.  Rush- 
ford  had  a brass  band  bringing  pride  and  joy  to 
every  heart. 

Who  were  those  precious  fellows  who  organ- 
ized so  much  exultant  harmony  ? Well,  the  leader 
was  Robert  Dennison,  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate clarionet  players  ever  heard  in  grand  old 
Allegany.  Men  and  women  who  remember  him 
say  that  no  other  player  on  that  instrument,  be- 
fore or  since,  has  ever  tingled  their  nerves, 
ravished  their  ears  and  dissolved  their  souls  as  he 
did.  The  members  of  his  band,  as  far  as  obtained, 
were  Archibold  Adams,  Harry  Howe,  James 
Jewell,  Isaac  Noble,  William  Woodworth,  Smith 
W.  Tuller,  Ely  Gordon,  J.  B.  Gordon,  Eben  P. 
Lyon  and  Andrew  Kimball.  This  band  played 
at  the  marriage  of  Marshall  B.  Champlin,  of  Cuba, 
to  Achsa  Griffin,  of  Rushford. 

After  a few  years  Mr.  Dennison,  who  did  not 
live  in  Rushford,  was  succeeded  by  Archibold 
Adams  as  leader  of  what  may  be  called  the  second 
band.  It  was  composed  mostly  of  members  of 
the  first,  to  whom  were  added  Justin  Palmer, 
a man  of  exquisite  ear  and  taste  in  music,  father 
of  Professor  H.  R.  Palmer,  Cyrus  Gordon,  Justin 
Delano,  Cyrus  Maxwell,  Jedediah  and  Riley 
Hubbard,  Lucius  E.  Kimball,  Arthur  Hardy  and 
Alfred  Maxwell. 

Andrew  Kimball  told  of  riding  to  Ellicottville 
on  a hay-rack  to  a big  political  meeting  to  hear 
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Millard  Fillmore  speak  in  1844.  There  were 
sixteen  members  of  the  band,  which  easily  took 
first  place  in  a competition  with  half  a dozen 
other  bands.  A Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  their 
teacher  for  a short  time,  led  them  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Rushford  was  without  a band  about  ten  years, 
until  in  1857  a new  band  was  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  H.  R.  Palmer,  and  was  called 
Palmer's  Cornet  Band.  At  that  time  the  first 
band-wagon  was  bought,  and  Palmers  Rushford 
Band  painted  in  large  letters  on  each  side.  The 
original  members  of  H.  R.  Palmer’s  band  were  as 
follows:  H.  R.  Palmer,  Leader;  Barnes  Blanchard, 
Asa  Hardy,  Dewitt  McDonald,  Horace  Howe, 
Milton  Woods,  Bowen  Gordon,  George  Howe 
and  A.  J.  Lyon. 

When  Harry  Howe,  who  took  Mr.  Palmer’s 
place,  was  leader,  Ed.  Prior,  of  Corning,  became 
instructor,  and  greatly  improved  the  volume  and 
expression  of  the  band. 

About  i860  Asa  Hardy,  who  had  developed  a 
surprising  mastery  of  the  E-flat  or  leading  horn, 
became  leader  and  gave  the  Rushford  Band  the 
the  best  standing  of  any  band  in  Allegany  or 
neighboring  counties.  Just  who  of  the  old  mem- 
bers remained  is  impossible  to  state,  for  the 
nature  of  all  bands,  especially  country  bands,  is 
an  almost  continuous  change.  The  wonder  was 
that  an  efficient  organization  was  ever  maintained, 
as  it  has  been  in  Rushford,  for  so  many  years. 
Asa  Hardy  was  leader  and  instructor  till  his 
death  in  April,  1886.  Members  of  the  band  for 
many  years  were  Barnes  Blanchard,  Charles 
Howe,  S.  A.  Hardy,  D.  C.  McDonald,  John 
Quinton,  J.  F.  Wier,  Lewis  Ely,  Clarence  Hardy, 
Irving  Hardy,  M.  M.  Tarbell,  Albert  Bishop  and 
A.  J.  Lyon,  the  veteran  drummer,  who  still 
remains  on  duty. 

During  the  skating-rink  craze,  in  1884,  a few  of 
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the  band  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Howe 
furnished  music  at  the  rink,  in  the  basement  o! 
W.  W.  Merrill’s  hardware  store. 

In  1885,  a new  organization  was  perfected,  with 
the  personnel  of  George  Parker,  YV.  F.  Wells,  H. 
A.  Holden,  C.  C.  Colburn,  John  Quinton,  PI.  K. 
Tarbell,  W.  P.  Beck,  Burton  Hardy,  Grant  Woods, 
Homer  Adams,  M.  M.  Tarbell,  A.  J.  Lyon,  S.  A. 
Hardy  and  W.  F.  Benjamin.  Asa  Hardy  was  then 
in  poor  health,  and  died  the  following  year.  W. 
F.  Benjamin,  who  had  been  in  the  old  band  since 
1876,  having  taken  Barnes  Blanchard’s  place, 
was  chosen  leader,  and  has  held  the  position  to 
the  present  time,  excepting  a few  years  when 
Will  jenks  was  leader.  Under  the  training  of 
Professor  Willey,  of  Nunda,  who  was  engaged  as 
instructor,  the  band  reached  its  highest  proficiency. 
The  following  list  of  the  members  after  ten  years 
shows  the  wonderful  changes  time  works:  Otis 
White,  William  Jenks,  Merle  Jenks,  Will  G. 
Thomas,  Roy  Keys,  Talcott  Brooks,  Clarence 
Thomas,  W.  W.  Thomas,  Will  Ingelby,  A.  J. 
Lyon,  Will  D.  Woods  and  W.  F.  Benjamin. 

The  band  has  paid  out  in  ten  years  over  one 
thousand  dollars  for  instruments,  uniforms,  band- 
wagon, instruction,  music,  etc.  Some  of  this  was 
earned  by  playing  at  picnics,  fairs  and  celebrations, 
and  some  by  ice-cream-  festivals.  Public-spirited 
citizens  contributed  money  to  build  the  handsome 
pagoda  on  the  Academy  lawn.  It  is  one  of  the" 
finest  in  Western  New  York,  The  uniform  of  the 
Rushford  Cornet  Band  was  regulation  West 
Point  Cadet  gray  trimmed  with  black.  They  had 
the  finest  band-wagon  in  Allegany  County,  drawn 
by  two  well-matched  teams,  with  the  best  plumes 
on  the  horses’  heads  that  the  band  could  buy. 

Rushford  has  been  noted  for  its  good  drummers. 
A.  J.  Lyon  has  played  the  small  drum,  Miles 
Tarbell  played  the  bass,  and  his  time  was  like: 
clockwork.  When  the  war  broke  out  A.  J.  Lyon 
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bade  the  band  good-bye,  and  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany D,  Sixty-fourth  New  York  Infantry.  He 
became  drum-major  of  his  regiment,  and  later 
was  promoted  to  drum-major  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion, Second  Army  Corps.  On  his  return  home 
he  took  up  his  position  as  drummer  in  the  band. 
He  has  been  a member  for  over  fifty  years.  He 
is  one  of  three  members  of  Palmer’s  Band  now 
living.  The  others  are  Dewitt  C.  McDonald  and 
Bowen  Gordon. 

Arthur  Hardy  always  sat  in  the  band-wagon 
with  one  foot  out,  ready  to  jump  if  anything  hap- 
pened. 

Charles  Howe  was  an  artist  on  the  B-flat  cor- 
net, but  he  always  had  a girl  on  the  string.  After 
the  Band  had  waited  a long  time,  and  several 
calls  had  been  blown,  Charley  would  turn  up  very 
deliberately.  He  was  the  only  single  man  in  the 
Band. 

The  Band  sometimes  advertised  concerts,  to 
which  they  charged  admission.  They  started  for 
Arcade  one  very  cold  day  to  hold  a concert. 
Henry  Hyde  was  with  his  wrife  in  a cutter,  follow- 
ing the  band.  Someone  said,  “ Henry  Hyde  is 
freezing.”  His  wife  had  not  realized  his  condi- 
tion. He  was  helpless,  but  by  carrying  him  into 
a house  and  giving  him  heroic  treatment,  they 
succeeded  in  restoring  him.  They  failed  to  fill 
the  bill  at  Arcade. 

The  Rushford  Band  had  an  established  rule 
that  no  member  while  on  duty  should  indulge  in 
anything  detrimental  to  the  interests  or  morals  of 
the  Band.  Their  reputation  was  such  that  their 
services  were  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  this 
county,  as  well  as  in  adjoining  ones. 

The  history  of  music  is  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Good  music  is  one  of  the  smns  of  high  civiliza- 
tion.  It  is  high  credit  to  any  community  to  be 
noted  for  musical  attainments.  Rushford  would 
not  have  been  as  moral  and  intelligent  without  its 
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Band.  It  has  refined  and  educated  the  young-, 
and  been  a solace  and  a comfort  to  all  classes.  1 
venture  to  say  that  no  town  in  western  New  York 
has  had  a continuous  band  organization  for  the 
same  period. 


Huslifnrii  SmtN 

J.  F.  Wier. 

The  first  band  1 remember  in  Rushford  was 
at  the  wedding-  of  Achsah  Griffin  and  Marshall 

O 

Champlin,  which  took  place,  they  say,  in  1845. 
It  was  led  by  Arch  Adams.  The  members  were 
J.  B.  Gordon,  Stanbury  Gordon,  Andrew  Kimball, 
Harry  Howe,  Ely  Gordon,  George  Pettitt,  Cyrus 
Gordon,  Ike  Nobels  and  John  Merrifield. 

The  Band  known  as  Ik  R.  Palmer’s  was  the 
second,  and  commenced  practice  in  1856  or  ’57. 
The  members  were  Asa  Hardy,  Arthur  Hardy, 
D.  C.  McDonald,  Barnes  Blanchard,  Horace 
Howe,  Milton  Woods,  Albert  Bishop,  Bowen 
Gordon,  Henry  Hyde,  Arch  Adams,  John  Quin- 
ton, J.  A.  Lyon,  Miles  Tarbel,  Lucian  Benjamin, 
Harmon  Hyde,  Wilbur  Woods  and  Charles 
Howe.  I joined  in  1866  or  after  the  war. 

Bowen  Gordon,  Albert  Bishop  and  J.  A.  Lyon 
enlisted  and  served  as  musicians  through  the  war. 


MuHrfurh  Arahnmi  uf  fHustr. 

This  new  Institution  opens  its  first  term,  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  inst.,  under  the  supervision 
and  instruction  of  Prof.  John  Vickery. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  as  thorough 
and  complete  as  in  any  Institution  of  the  kind  in 
this  State.  In  connection  with  this  Institution,  a 
permanent  orchestra  will  be  organized,  into  which 
young  practitioners  may  be  placed  for  instruction 


and  drill. 

The  full  course  will  comprise  the  theory  and 
practice  on  the  following  instruments,  viz.:  Piano 
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Lute,  Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar, ‘Violin,  Violon- 
cello, Double  Bass,  Clarionet,  and  all  instru- 
ments appropriate  to  Orchestra  Music. 

Vocal  Music,  Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony 
will  receive  special  attention. 

Terms: 

There  will  be  three  each  year,  coinciding  with 
those  of  the  Literary  Academy. 

Prices  of  Tuition  per  Term: 


Instrumental  Music  $12.00 

Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony 15.00 

Weal  Music,  in  Classes 2.00 


Robert  Norton,  | 

Harmon  Hyde,  > Trustees. 
Isaiah  Lath  fop,  j 
Rushford,  Nov.  16,  1855. 


lilurur. 

Compiled  by  Sophia  E.  B.  Taylor. 

The  story  of  the  earlier  days  of  Rushford  would 
not  be  complete  without  a few  words  concerning 
the  ministry  of  music  as  a unifying  force  in  family 
life,  an  inspiration  for  good  in  social  life,  and  the 
power  of  God  in  the  beginnings  and  growth  of 
its  church  life.  The  popular  thing  for  young' 
people  was  “ to  get  together  and  have  a sing.” 
For  want  of  data  the  subject  must  be  developed 
in  a general  way. 

We  read  in  the  records  of  the  Baptist  Church 
that  in  July,  1821,  Oliver  Butterfield  was  chosen 
standing  chorister. 

The  few  people  remaining  to  tell  the  story  say 
that  among  the  early  worthies  who  “ pitched  ” the 
tunes  and  led  the  singing  were  Daniel  Woods, 
Deacon  Delano,  Levi  Benjamin,  the  McCalls, 
Lliah  Benjamin,  the  Beechers  and  others.  The 
by  mns  were  evangelistic  in  character.  The  tuning- 
fork  added  much  to  the  ease  of  p-ettinw  the  proper 
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key.  The  human  voice  was  the  only  channel  of 
expression  in  those  days. 

Avery  Washburn  came  to  town  in  the  thirties, 
and  was  chosen  chorister  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  taught  singing  schools  and  was  interested  in 
the  music  of  the  town  as  long  as  he  lived  here. 
Milton  Woods  took  his  place,  whose  genial  tem- 
perament and  rich  tenor  voice  made  him  a popu- 
lar leader,  both  in  the  band  and  in  quartette  and 
chorus,  and  as  a soloist.  The  Methodist  choir 
has  been  served  by  him  or  others  of  the  name  of 
Woods  to  the  present  time. 

Some  time  in  the  forties  musical  instruments 
began  to  be  used  in  the  churches.  The  despised 
“ fiddle’'  was  the  first,  soon  accompanied  by  the 
bass  viol,  played  by  Justin  and  Chester  Delano  in 
the  Baptist  Church.  We  suppose  the  “fiddle” 
was  depised  because  of  its  associations  with  the 
dance,  and  some  of  the  sturdy  Christian  fathers 
objected.  This  prejudice  was  overcome,  and  the 
seraphim  was  installed  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
This  instrument  was  made  in  the  cabinet  shop 
where  Horatio  Palmer  was  an  apprentice.  It  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Leavens,  and  her  husband 
was  chorister  at  the  same  time. 

All  these  years  the  candlesticks  had  to  be  kept 
in  shining  order,  both  for  church  meetings  and 
singing  schools,  for  if  one  expected  to  see  much 
he  had  to  hold  a candle.  Memories  still  linger  of 
how  the  friend  or  brother  removed  the  burnt  wick 
with  thumb  and  finger  before  snuffers  came  into 

o 

use. 

If  the  people  of  those  days  were  telling  the 
story,  they  would  mention  the  “ Old  Boston  Acad- 
emy ” (the  singing  book  used,  with  its  buckwheat 
notes  and  its  fugus  tunes),  and  surely  the  tune  and 
time  would  be  a formidable  undertaking  in  pres- 
ent times. 

The  grandparents  of  to-day  remember  Norman 
Beecher,  who  led  the  Presbyterian  hosts  in  the 
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service  of  song,  and  the  “ Old  P'olks  Con- 
cert/’ which  he  led  so  successfully;  also  Auntie 
( '.off  and  Aunt  Maria  Benjamin,  whose  effective 
contralto  voices  were  much  admired.  As  an  art, 
music  reached  its  climax  in  the  fifties,  when 
Rushford  Academy  maintained  a Musical  Depart- 
ment, conducted  in  what  was  known  as  the  Musi- 
cal Academy,  presided  over  by  Professor  Vickery. 
There  were  three  pianos  in  as  many  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a class  in  vocal  music  was 
conducted  two  evenings  each  week  during  the 
school  year  on  the  second  floor.  Each  term  closed 
with  a concert,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  always 
the  Professor’s.  Music  was  his  forte;  he  loved 
good  harmony.  When  he  left  town  Mr.  Palmer 
took  up  the  musical  work  with  great  vigor.  He 
had  been  chorister  of  the  Baptist  choir  for  some 
time.  In  1857  he  organized  the  famous  Rushford 
Cornet  Band,  and  brought  them  to  a degree  of 
proficiency  that  made  them  popular.  In  1859  he 
brought  out  the  cantata  of  Queen  Esther  for  the 
first  time  in  these  parts,  he  himself  taking  the  part 
of  the  king;  Bowen  Gordon,  Mordecai;  Asa 
Hardy,  Hainan;  and  Minerva  Simpson,  Oueen 
Esther.  This  was  a great  success.  His  kind- 
heartedness  endeared  him  to  all  his  pupils.  In 
1861  and  1862  he  attended  Bassino’s  Normal 
Music  School,  at  Genesee*  This  was  at  great 
sacrifice  for  himself  and  his  wife,  for  up  to  this 
time  their  means  were  limited.  A year  or  two 
later  he  left  Rushford,  going  out  to  win  for  himself 
a name  and  a p>lace  among  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  composers  of  music  and  best  equipped 
teachers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Palmer  lived  in 
New  York  City  for  many  years,  and  engaged  in 
compiling  church  music  and  other  musical  publi- 
cations, as  well  as  in  composing  and  editing  in 
those  directions.  He  traveled  extensively  abroad 
with  his  wife. 

His  “Yield  Not  to  Temptation”  has  been 
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translated  into  several  foreign  languages  and  so 
sung  around  the  world.  He  was  also  an  eminent 
chorus  leader,  serving  annually  at  several  Chau 
tauqua  Assemblies.  He  was  heard  to  say  in  his 
later  years  that  Elder  Simpson  and  Alrnon 
Benjamin  were  the  friends  who  helped  him  to 
believe  in  himself,  and  literally  pushed  him  out, 
to  discover  the  “acre  of  diamonds”  that  were  his, 
for  their  development. 

Asa  Hardy,  whom  Mr.  Palmer  had  trained,  took 
his  place  as  chorister  of  the  Baptist  choir,  where 
his  fine  tenor  voice  was  heard  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  nearly  twenty-five  years,  fie  also  was  leader 
in  the  band  for  several  years,  as  was  Barnes 
Blanchard,  who  had  a fine  bass  voice. 

The  above  mentioned  trained  others,  who  have 
kept  up  the  musical  standard,  among  whom  are 
Will  D.  Woods,  Grant  Woods,  Stephen  Wilmot, 
Dean  Gordon  and  Robert  Warren.  Instrumental 
music  was  not  neglected,  for  some  of  the  girls 
were  successful  teachers,  among"  whom  Martha 
Hardy  Claus,  Julia  Thompson,  Alice  Lathrop 
Holden,  Alice  Williams  Brecht  and  Lena  Warren 
have  won  honorable  mention. 

As  to  the  musical  standard  of  the  present,  the 
singers,  the  orchestra  and  the  band  have  borne 
witness  for  themselves  during'  Old  Home  Coming 
Week. 


SUmhfnrh  an  §rtu  btj  (One  nf  $xtr  SmtmAm 

Here  the  world’s  sweetest  sweets  are  always  landed, 
And  the  honey  of  honeymoons  never  gets  candid. 

And  love-lit  enamoring  glances  constantly  prevail, 
And  real  well  done  sweethearts  seldom  get  stale, 
Where  things  are  so  up  to  date  and  the  very  hour, 
That  really  fresh  eggs  are  seldom  found  sour. 

Where  it’s  no  trouble  at  all  for  women  to  be  pretty, 
But  the  deuce  of  a hard  job  for  men  to  be  witty. 
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W here  people  think  so  much,  so  fast  and  so  bold, 

They  learn  foreign  languages,  to  get  it  half  told, 
l-'.ven  theti;  think  faster  than  they  can  tell  it  at  their  best, 
And  have  to  get  machines  to  talk  while  they  rest. 

Until  talk  has  become  the  easiest  kind  of  play, 

Never  stopped ; when  they  tell  all  they  have  to  say, 
Although  their  training  and  culture  is  so  well  preserved, 
That  it  really  seems  so;  it  was  mostly  reserved. 

Where  things  are  so  harmonious  and  musically  in  check, 
That  even  dogs  wear  brass  bands  around  their  neck. 

And  nothing  worth  remembering  is  ever  forgotten, 

Unless  there  is  something  about  it  a trifle  rotten. 

Where  the  iridescent  bloom  of  youth  is  quite  pronounced, 
And  elaborate  costumes,  still  more  frilled  and  flounced, 
But  seriously,  there  is  no  manifest  actual  reality, 

Of  costumes  getting  far  in  excess  of  personality. 

And  the  people  are  so  good  they  never  quarrel, 

Unless  they  want  to  demonstrate  some  kind  of  a moral. 
For  none  believe  in  hades,  for  their  own  selfish  edification, 
But  think  it  a benevolent  provision  for  neighbors’  edu- 
cation ; 

And  they  have  so  much  of  this  love,  with  a vengeance. 
That  they  attend  their  neighbors’  business  with  loyal 
allegiance, 

And  good  deeds  are  sure  to  count,  and  not  words  of  sham, 
Unless  you  are  about  to  send  some  kind  of  a cablegram. 
And  such  good  people  have  many  smart  children,  of 
course. 

Although  there  are  many  other  things. they  need  much 
worse. 

And  here  they  handle  liquor  questions,  without  reticence, 
Always  giving  a good  majority  against  any  kind  of 
license. 

Which  makes  all  classes  just  perfectly  well  satisfied. 

And  also  keeps  them  all  just  about  as  well  supplied, 

Far  better  than  any  other  way  you  could  possibly  think. 
For  tempters  have  their  law  and  topers  have  their  drink. 
Here  milk  and  snow  must  always  look  kind  of  white, 
When  they  are  contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  night ; 
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And  other  very  odd  things  about  colors  may  be  seen, 

For  even  blackberries  are  always  red  when  they  are  green. 
The  whole  of  Rushford's  politics  and  very  much  aside 
Is  more  than  all  wool  and  a good  full  yard  wide, 

And  there  really  is  not  enough ; very  stupid  blundering, 
To  fully  justify  the  whole  of  the  unwholesome  wondering ; 
And  their  colors  take  so  very  many  varied  hues', 

Their  partisans  never  have  a chance  to  get  the  blues; 

For  Rushford's  thought  on  the  great  questions  of  civics 
Is  so  hedged  about  and  reinforced  by  metaphysics, 

That  on  election  day  they  select  men  to  run  the  town 
right, 

And  the  rest  of  the  year  find  fault  with  them  day  and 
night. 

But  the  Republican  party  would  be  as  happy  as  a nest 
of  rats, 

Were  it  not  for  a very  few,  very  troublesome  Democrats, 
And  the  necessity  of  still  more  remorseful  sighs. 

Over  the  reckless  abandon  of  the  accursed  Prohisb 
But  for  all  that,  a great  life  might  begin  here  barehanded, 
Without  much  danger  of  its  soul  getting  stranded. 

Tho’  elements  are  so  fertile,  that  a balmy  breeze  and 
gentle  rain 

Will  grow  right  into  hail  of  a boisterous  hurricane ; 

Still  it  is  such  a good  place  to  just  begin  life’s  storm, 
That  a late  Governor  came  here  on  purpose  to  be  born. 
And  it  is  equally  as  true  and  straight  and  just  as  right. 
That  many  good  people  have  had  the  same  foresight ; 

But  never,  a right  out-and-out,  self-confessed  trouble- 
breeder, 

For  instance,  something  like  the  ordinary  proof-reader. 
Nor  did  the  town  ever  make  an  awkward  stammer. 

As  birth  to  a being,  that  went  long  upon  English  Gram- 
mar ; 

And  it  certainly  can,  with  full  as  much  truth  aver. 

That  it  never  had  a nuisance  like  Worcester  or  Webster. 
In  other  fields  of  scholarship  it  has  fairly  good  running, 
And  in  many  it  is  intrepid,  striding  and  stunning; 

For  of  its  native  originality,  there  is  no  telling. 

Especially  in  the  matter  of  English  spelling. 
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If  its  citizens  are  slow  in  either  learning  or  letters, 
They  more  than  make  it  good,  as  confirmed  forget’ers. 
And  Rushford  is  a place  where  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
That  all  streams  have  a mouth  that  is  larger  than  their 
head ; 

That  is  so  funny  you  scarcely  could  have  thought  it, 

But  the  funniest  thing  about  it  is,  so  many  people 
caught  it ; 

And  living  right  by  them,  we  might  perchance  find, 

Has  given  people  a complaint  of  just  the  same  kind. 

But  they  can,  without  trouble,  cool  and  refresh  their 
sanity, 

By  simply  retiring  into  the  grateful  shade  of  their  own 
vanity. 

And  the  religion  that  they  want  and  are  really  after, 

Is  applied  to  others  here,  and  themselves  hereafter  ; 

And  it  is  so  sincere  and  so  little  selfish  about  it, 

You  are  at  a loss  for  an  immediate  reason  to  doubt  it. 

And  they  have  so  much  in  every  member,  limb  and  joint, 
That  it  fills  their  souls  quite  to  the  bursting  point. 

Being  nothing  about  themselves  either  brilliant  or  great, 
And  having  no  promise  in  posterity,  worthy  to  relate, 

So  desperately  hung  on  such  dubious  precarious  hooks, 
About  ancestry- ; they  talk,  write  and  publish  books. 


thr  l&mmmpnz  ttf  BunliftaTh 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Rushford  was 
in  1846,  by  H.  E,  Purdy,  with  the  assistance  of 
A.  P.  Lanin  g.  It  was  called  The  Republican  Era . 
The  terms  were  a dollar  and  a half  per  year  if 
paid  in  advance,  two  dollars  if  paid  within  the 
year,  and  twenty-five  cents  in  addition  if  deliv- 
ered at  the  door  of  village  subscribers.  In  1848, 
the  price  was  reduced  to  one  dollar. 

The  editorials  of  The  Republican  Era  during 
the  Van  Buren-Cass  campaign,  in  1848,  were 
mostly  of  a political  nature. 

A call  for  a Democratic  County  Convention 
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was  signed  by  A.  P.  Laning,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  August,  1847,  the  paper  said  that  the  oat 
crop  was  “bountiful,  corn  good  but  potatoes  rot- 
ting badly.” 

In  another  issue  the  local  news  is  confined  to 
two  items — one  that  the  “Abolitioners”  com- 
menced “a  kind  of  four-day  meeting  in  this  place 
on  Tuesday.”  The  marriage  of  Andrew  Kim 
ball  and  Maria  Hardy  was  announced. 

A.  P.  Laning,  W.  A.  Stewart,  G.  L.  Walker, 
I).  W.  Leavens,  George  Leavens  and  George 
Bishop  had  advertisements  as  lawyers  in  1847, 
and  as  doctors,  L.  B.  Johnson,  W.  McCall,  PL 
H.  Smith,  Wm.  B.  Alley  and  James  Ward.  The 
Empire  Dry  Goods  Store  by  James  and  Luthur 
Gordon;  Irwin  and  Remington,  the  People's 
Store;  J.  D.  Boardman;  L.  A.  Soatts,  Marble 
Factory;  W.  McCall  & Co.,  Drugs  and  Books; 
George  and  Doolittle,  “The  Little  Men,”  Variety 
Store;  Clark  McCall,  Variety  Store;  Miss  E.  C. 
Wing,  Millinery;  H.  Hyde,  Jewelry;  S.  Root, 
Chair  Factory;  H.  Dockstader  and  C.  H.  Smith, 
Tailors,  all  have  notices,  as  does  Israel  Thomp- 
son, “Carriage  Making  and  Blacksmithing.  He 
also  continues  the  manufacture  of  Axes  and  Me- 
chanics’ Edge-tools  of  almost  every  variety.”  D. 
S.  Dunham,  carriage  and  wagon  manufactory;  I. 
Lathrop,  tinware  and  stove  store;  Weir  and  Gage, 
manufacturers  of  wagons  and  carriages;  B.  F. 
Lewellen,  boots  and  groceries.  N.  McCall  ad- 
vertises eight  dozen  scythe-snaths,  six  dozen 
scythes,  two  and  a half  dozen  forks  and  ten  dozen 
rakes. 

“A  live  painter  caught  and  tamed  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  harmless  and  of  great  service  to  man. 
A.  L.  Adams  will  give  his  special  attention  to 
house -painting  on  the  hook  and  ladder  mop  sys- 
tem or  with  the  brush  to  suit  employers.  And  for 
beauty  and  durability  of  workmanship  he  dial- 
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Ictiges  competition.  The  painter  may  be  seen  by 
calling  at  the  first  door  east  of  Clark  McCall’s 
store.  Main  Street,  Rushford.” 

“Pro  Bono  Publico.  People’s  Emporium.  No. 
i Empire  Block.  N.  A.  Hume,  after  many  years 
uf  patient  toil,  research  and  experience  has  at 
last  discovered  the  all-important  and  long-lost 
secret  which  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery  since 
the  days  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  that  ‘there 
is  a cut  in  the  clothes  of  men  which  taken  at  the 
making  lead  on  to  fashion,’  and  is  now  prepared 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  taste  in  this  long-neg- 
lected art  to  the  whole  civilized  world  and  more 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rushford  and 
vicinity  who  may  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  him  their 
patronage  in  the  tailoring  line.  The  antiquated 
and  abused  idea  that  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make 
a man  is  now  exploded.  Persons  wishing  to  buy 
good  clothing  cheap  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  examine  my  stock  before  buying  the  out-of- 
style  second-hand,  miserable  and  flimsy  trash 
generally  kept  at  clothing-stores.” 

A notice  was  published  in  1846  that  an  appli- 
cation would  be  made  to  the  next  Legislature  for 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  village  of  Rushford. 


Ercktirin  Emit  “ :MtM, \i  Naim  EdtmA 

Rushford,  Saturday  February  5,  1859. 


“ If  proper  indulgence  is  conceded  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  a first  obeisance  to  the  public,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  us  to  state  in  a few  words 
to  our  patrons  and  readers,  the  object  for  which 
our  paper  is  published. 

A leading  feature  of  our  paper  will  (as  already 
intimated)  be  the  Home  interests  of  our  town  and 
county.  To  give  the  Local  News  of  the  Day  is 
our  primary  object.  Nothing  of  a local  character 
to  which  the  least  public  interest  attaches,  will 
lail  of  a notice  in  our  columns. 


... 
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We  shall  also  endeavor  to  present  our  readers 
with  a weekly  summary  of  such  general  informa- 
tion as  will  interest  them  all.  In  fine  our  object 
is  to  make  the  News  Letter  a useful,  readable  and 
interesting-  paper  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  if  energy  and  active  industry  can  effect  this 
purpose,  our  patrons  and  the  public  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed, and  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  we 
shall  have  experienced  no  personal  regret  or  in- 
curred any  pecuniary  loss  from  our  undertaking. 
We  have  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  shall  ar- 
dently labor  to  deserve  the  confidence  and  secure 
the  good  will  of  others.” 


“ Our  Office  is  open  for  the  reception  of  visit- 
ors ten  hours  everyday,  Sundays  excepted.  Boys 
should  keep  at  least  four  inches  from  the  press 
and  stands  and  avoid  drurnming  and  whistling. 
All  persons  are  requested  not  to  finger  the  type 
or  read  the  proof  sheets. 

We  have  lately  removed  our  Office  to  a pleas- 
ant and  convenient  apartment  next  door  to  (in 
front  of)  that  formerly  occupied  by  us. 

Our  paper  this  week  does  not  contain  a great 
deal  of  news  matter,  from  the  fact  of  our  not  hav- 
ing an  exchange  list  to  copy  from.  We  promise 
to  do  better  in  our  next  issue. 


Humorous. 

“ What  is  Lager  ? Lager  is  said  by  the  med- 

o J 

ical  faculty  to  be  a tonic.  Adoniram  says  he 
thinks  it  is  too  tonic  (Teutonic).” 

Pats  Apology.  Two  men,  strangers  to  one 
another,  met  one  day,  and  spoke  to  each  other  in 
mistake.  One  of  them  happened  to  bean  Irishman, 
made  his  apology  in  this  manner: 

“ Oh,  Gorrah,  its  all  a mistake ! I thought  it  was 
you,  and  you  thought  it  was  me,  but  it’s  nather 
of  us.” 
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“ St.  Valentine’s  Ball.  A Ball  is  advertised 
to  take  place  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  in  this  village, 
on  Monday  evening,  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Gray 
extends  a general  invitation  to  all  lovers  of  danc- 
ing. A ‘ good  time  ’ may  be  expected.” 


“ Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  hardly  calculated 
the  ultimate  effects  of  his  late  resolution  to  annex 
the  Canadas  to  the  U.  S.  By  annexation,  all 
British  America,  would  be  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  negro 
could  find  no  ‘city  of  refuge  ’ on  the  continent. 
The  discovery,  it  is  said,  has  created  quite  an 
excitement.” 


“ At  the  Printer’s  Festival  at  Cleveland  a letter 
was  read  from  Horace  Greely,  with  the  following 
sentiment: 

Type  Metal— Destined  to  batter  the  visage  of 
Despotism  and  perforate  the  Vitals  of  Superstition 
— if  the  powers  of  darkness  refuse  it  free  course, 
let  way  be  made  for  it  with  shooting-sticks.” 


“Married.  In  Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  ’59,  by  Rev.  W.  Connie,  Mr. 
J.  Holmes,  of  Rushford,  to  Miss  L.  Windsor,  of 
the  former  place. 

In  Rushford,  on  Thursday,  January  27th,  by 
Rev. — Henry,  Mr.  James  Gibby  to  Miss  Mary 
Thomas,  of  Rushford.” 

Died.  In  Rushford,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  15th, 
Mr.  John  Moore,  aged  71  years. 

In  Rushford,  on  Thursday,  January  27th,  Mr. 
Holton  Colburn,  aged  53  years.” 


“ Rushford  Cabinet  & Chair  Shop 
The  subscriber  begs  to  tender  the  compliments 
of  the  New  Year  and  thanks  to  his  old  patrons 
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and  friends,  and  announce  that  he  is  constantly 
manufacturing  and  receiving  the  most  desirable 
patterns  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Chair  and  Cab- 
inet Work,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  lowest  re- 
munerative prices  and  warrant. 

S.  Root.” 


H.  Howe, 

Saddle,  Harness  and  Trunk  Manufacturer. 


j.  A.  Hubbell, 

Fashionable  Tailor,  Corinthian  Block,  Main  street. 

Gallery  of  Art. 

A few  doors  west  of  the  Musical  Academy,  Main 
street,  Rushford. 

Ambrographs,  Melainotyp.es,  & c. 

Call  and  get  your  Pictures  on 

Glass,  Iron  and  Leather. 

Pins,  Rings  and  Lockets  filled.  Don’t  let  the 
golden  opportunity  pass  without  getting  a 
Picture  of  yourself  and  friends. 

A splendid  assortment  of  cases  constantly  on 
hand. 

L.  G.  Beecher. 
Iron  Foundry 

Corner  of  Main  and  E,  Cross  Sts. 

White  & Blanchard. 


Globe  Hotel, 

Commercial  Street,  head  of  Main, 
Rushford  (Allegany  Co,),  New  York. 


Rushford  Academy  of  Music, 
J.  Vickery,  Principal. 


. 
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THE  LATKROP  BUILDING — BURNED  APRIL,  1SS5 
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“ Ben  Franklin” 

Printing  Office. 

Corinthian  Block,  Rushford,  New  York, 
Henry  H.  Chapin,  Proprietor. 


Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts 

Will  hold  a meeting  in  this  village,  commencing 
February  25th,  1859. 


Agmmott,  Suras  (Srarrg  xnxili  Install  Jlmmatu 

The  first  “article  of  agreement”  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Committee  is  that  of  Eneas  Gearey 
with  Josiah  Freeman,  dated  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1808.  It  pertains  to  “that  certain  Tract 
of  Land,  Joeing  in  the  County  of  Allegany,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  being  part  or  parcel  of  a 
certain  township”  owned  by  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  surveyed  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  “dis- 
tinguished by  Township  No.  5,  in  the  2nd  Range 
of  said  Townships,”  and  which  is  south  of  Lot 
32,  containing  195  acres. 

It  was  farther  agreed  that  Josiah  Freeman 
should,  before  the  24th  day  of  September  follow- 
ing, “erect  or  cause  to  be  erected  on  the  Tract  of 
Land  or  Premises  * * * or  some  part 

thereof,  a messuage  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man, 
not  less  than  18  feet  square,  and  shall  live  and 
reside  thereon  during  the  term  of  three  years 
from  thence  next  ensuing,  and  shall  on  or  before 
the  24th  day  of  September  next  clear  and  fence 
* * * not  less  than  five  acres  of  the  said 
Tract  of  Land,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
Wilhem  Willink  and  others.” 

It  is  provided  that  payments  shall  be  made  at 
different  periods,  the  total  sum  being  $438.75. 
In  case  that  all  the  payments  are  made  and  con- 
ditions complied  with,  Wilhem  Willink  and  his 
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associates  agree  to  “relinquish  and  release  to  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  all  the  interest 
which  shall  have  accrued  upon  such  principal 
sum  of  $341.25  money  for  the  period  of  two 
years.” 

This  is  signed  by  Eneas  Gearey  and  Josiah 
Freeman,  and  witnessed  by  Ezra  Beckwith.  Re- 
ceipts for  payments  are  endorsed  on  this  Agree- 
ment, the  first  being  on  the  date  on  which  it  was 
given.  The  last  endorsement  is  dated,  “Hamil- 
ton, 10th  Febry.,  1813.  Received  on  my  own  ac- 
count 1 horse  etc.  to  the  amount  of  $48.  Eneas 
Geare}^.” 


Qfrmm  ©fSora. 


Compiled  by  W.  W.  Bush. 


TOWN  MEETING. 


Copy  of  the  original  records  as  found  in  the 
Town  Clerk’s  office  of  Rushford,  N.  Y. 

At  the  first  annual  town  meeting  of  the  town 
of  Rushford,  held  at  the  house  of  Levi  Benjamin, 
in  said  town,  Agreeable  to  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  on  the  (no  day  given)  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1816,  the  town  officers  for  said  town  were  chosen 


as  follows,  viz.: 

Dr.  Dyer  Story, 
Pliny  Bannister, 
Roderick  Bannister, 
Mathew  P.  Cady, 
Abel  Belknap, 
Tarbel  Gordon, 
Jerry  White, 

James  Orcutt, 
Daniel  Woods, 

Levi  Benjamin, 
Thomas  Pratt, 
Ebenezer  P.  Perry, 
Levi  Benjamin, 


Supervisor. 

Town  Clerk. 

Assessor. 

i i 

ii 

Com.  of  Highways. 

a < < n 
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Collector. 

Constable. 

<( 

Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

i<  <<  U ii 
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Eliab  Going, 
William  Vaughn, 
William  L.  Gary, 

] )r.  Dyer  Story, 
Abel  Belknap, 
Reuben  Bennett, 
Joshua  Wilson, 
Daniel  Woods, 
Junia  Freeman, 
Joseph  Young, 
Leonard  Fanvell, 
Jonathan  Going, 
Amby  Alderman, 
Charles  Swift,  Jr., 
William  Vaughan, 
Cromwell  Bennett, 
Mathew  P.  Cady. 


School  Commissioner. 

<<  (< 

<<  a 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

a a tt 

it  it  <( 

Overseers  of  Highway. 
Fence  Viewers. 

Damage  Prizers  and 
Pound  Keepers. 


Also  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 
Resolved,  that  there  be  raised  $250.00  town 
money,  for  the  use  of  the.  Commissioners  of  High- 


ways. 

Resolved,  that  Hogs  shall  not  be  free  Com- 
moners. 

Resolved,  that  our  next  annual  town  meeting, 
shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Sampson  Hardy,  inn 
keeper. 

The  first  mention  of  any  Justices  of  the  Peace 
?s  in  this  Appointment: 

The  down  Clerk  being  absent,  Roderick  Ban- 
nister was  appointed  to  serve  in  his  stead, 
by  James  McCall,  Eneas  Gary,  Jesse  Bullock, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1817. 

April  1st,  1817. 

Resolved,  that  in  case  the  law  oranting-  a State 
bounty,  for  the  destruction  of  Wolves  be  repealed, 
this  Town  give  five  Dollars,  for  each  and  every 
lull  grown  Wolf  killed  in  this  Town,  by  any  per- 
son residing  in  this  town,  and  in  case  the  County 
bounty  for  the  same  purpose  be  removed,  then 
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this  town  pay  the  sum  of  ten  Dollars,  in  lieu  of 
the  aforementioned  five. 

Resolved,  Nevertheless  that  neither  of  the  afore- 
mentioned bounties  are  taken  off,  then  this  reso- 
lution to  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

April  7th,  1818. 

Resolved,  that  the  Town  raise  fifty  Dollars  for 
school  money. 

Resolved,  that  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Rushford,  shall  knowingly  suffer  any 
Canada  thistles  so  called,  to  go  to  seed  on  their 
farms,  shall  pay  a fine  of  five  Dollars. 

Resolved,  that  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  oi  Rushford,  shall  knowingly  let  any  Tory 
weed  so  called,  go  to  seed  on  their  farm,  shall  pay 
a fine  of  five  Dollars. 

Resolved,  that  the  overseers  of  the  Poor,  are 
hereby  directed  to  give  up  to  Joseph  Young  and 
Sampson  Hardy,  2 notes  in  their  hand,  which  is  for 
five  Dollars  each,  which  was  taken  for  Licenses. 

April  4th,  1820. 

Resolved,  that  the  Supervisor  raise  sixty  Dol- 
lars  and  sixty  cents,  for  the  use  of  common  schools. 

March  6th,  1821. 

Resolved,  that  the  town  raise  school  money  to 
the  extent  of  the  law. 

(The  last  resolution  was  repeated  many  years.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  of  persons 
elected  to  the  office  of  Supervisor  and  Town 
Clerk,  in  the  town  of  Rushford,  from  1816  to 
1908,  also  the  names  of  the  justices  of  the  Peace, 
since  the  date  they  were  first  elected,  in  1830. 


Year.  Supervisor. 

1816.  Dr.  Dyer  Story, 

1817.  Cromwell  Dennett, 

1818.  Cromwell  Bennett, 

1819.  Cromwell  Bennett, 

1820.  Mathew  P.  Cady, 

18 21.  Mathew  P.  Cady, 

1822.  Mathew  P.  Cady, 

1823.  Mathew  P.  Cady, 

1824.  Mathew  P.  Cady, 

1825.  William  Hull, 

1826.  Samuel  White, 

1827.  Samuel  White, 

1828.  Tarbel  Gordon, 

1829.  Tarbel  Gordon, 


Town  Clerk. 
Pliny  Bannister, 
James  Going, 

Eneas  Gary, 

Mathew  P.  Cady, 
Chesterheld  Persons, 
Chesterfield  Persons, 
Eneas  Gary, 

Eneas  Gary, 

Eneas  Gary, 

Eneas  Gary, 

Eneas  Gary, 

Oraincl  Griffin, 

Orvil  Boardman, 
Orvi!  Boardman, 


Justice  of  the  Peace. 


y.,*r.  Supervisor. 

Tarbel  Gordon, 
;?jt.  Sampson  Hardy, 
♦ w.  Tarbel  Gordon, 

- • Tarbel  Gordon, 

4 . Tarbel  Gordon, 

Town  Clerk. 
Orvil  Boardman, 
Orvil  Boardman, 
Orvil  Boardman, 
Orvil  Boardman, 
Orvil  Boardman, 

, jj.  John  Hammond, 

Oratnel  Griffin, 

i«j6.  Tohn  Hammond, 
jSj-.  Sampson  Hardy, 
;sjV  Sampson  Hardy, 
Abraham  J.  Lyon, 

Oramel  Griffin, 
Charles  Gillman, 
Charles  Gillman, 
Harmon  Hyde, 

5*40.  Abraham  J.  Lyon, 
j i . Samuel  VVhite, 
Samuel  VVhite, 
<$4j.  Samuel  VVhite, 
Samuel  VV'hite, 

; : 4 1.  Isaiah  Lathrop, 

! >40.  Isaiah  Lathrop, 
sv47.  Orvil  Boardman, 

Harmon  Hyde, 
Charles  Gillman, 
Charles  Gillman, 
Isaiah  Lathrop, 
Isaiah  Lathrop, 
Orvil  Boardman, 
Orvil  Boardman, 
Harmon  Hyde, 

Orvil  Boardman, 
Tcdediah  B.  Gordon, 
j,?So.  Jedediah  B.  Gordon, 

Harvey  George, 
Harvey  George, 
Harvey  George, 

jSji.  James  Gordon, 

A.  VV.  Colby, 

5852.  Tames  Gordon, 
1853.  Avery  Washburn, 

Washington  VVhite, 
Washington  White, 

K54.  Avery  Washburn, 

: ,*■ ; s . Ebenezer  P.  Lyon, 
1S56.  John  VV.  Hill,  ^ 

1H57.  Winthrop  G.  Young, 
18-58.  Winthrop  G.  Young, 
5859.  Washington  VVhite, 

Washington  VVhite, 
Harry  Howe, 
Washington  White, 
Washington  VV'hite, 
Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

s86o.  Washington  White, 

Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

>86 1-  Bates  T.  Hapgood, 
>862.  Bates  T.  Hapgood, 
Avery  Washburn, 
>864.  Avery  Washburn, 

Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

>865.  Avery  Washburn, 

Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

}-s66.  Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
B‘67.  Charles  VV.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
*868.  Charles  VV,  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
Charles  VV.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
i*7o-  Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

Charles  W..  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 
' Charles  V'-’.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Lucius  C.  Kimball, 

' :K 5 . Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Watson  W.  Bush, 
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Watson  W. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  VV'. 
Watson  W. 
Watson  VV. 
Whitson  VV. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  W. 
Watson  W. 
Watson  W. 
Watson  W. 
Watson  W. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  W. 
VVatson  VV. 
Watson  VV. 
Watson  VV. 
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Bush, 
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Bush, 
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Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Asa  Benjamin. 

Samuel^  White. 

Bates  T.  Hapgood. 
Abraham  J.  Lyon. 
Daniel  Baird. 

Milton  McCall. 

Mathew  P.  Cady. 
Charles  Swift. 

Bates  T.  Hangood. 
Abraham  J.  Lyon. 

John  Hammond. 

Daniel  H.  Searl. 

Ira  Bishop. 

Daniel  H.  Searl. 

Grover  Leavens. 

Lyman  Hubbard. 

Nelson  Hewett. 

Grover  Leavens. 

Samuel  White. 

Lyman  Hubbard. 
Chapman  Brooks. 

Gideon  L,  Walker. 
Grover  Leavens. 

Samuel  Remington. 
Gideon  L.  W alker. 
Stephen  Y.  Hammond. 
Chapman  Brooks, 

Ralph  B.  Laning. 

Charles  W.  Woodworth. 
Ralph  B.  leaning. 

Oliver  T>.  Benjamin. 
Asaph  K.  Allen. 
Randolph  Hr  aid, 

Charles  W.  Woodworth. 
Asaph  K.  Allen. 
Randolph  Heald. 

Thomas  Gordon. 

John  C.  Pitts. 

Charles  VV.  Woodworth. 
Chapman  Brooks. 
Chapman  Brooks. 
Thomas  Gordon. 

John  C.  Pitts. 

Charles  W.  Woodworth. 
Otis  White. 

Chapman  Brooks. 

Otis  White. 

Washington  White. 
Charles  VV.  Woodworth. 
Washington  White. 

Otis  White.  _ 

Toseph  E.  Bixbv. 

Willard  A.  Stone. 
Lyford  Leavens. 

Charles  VV.  Woodworth. 
Samuel  A.  Hardy. 
Barnes  Blanchard. 
Gardner  George. 
Nathaniel  TewelL 
Washington  VVhite. 
Charles  VV.  Woodworth. 
Gardner  George. 

William  S.  Mulliken. 
William  A.  Stewart. 
Charles  VV.  Woodworth. 
Willard  A.  Stone. 

Tohn  R.  Heald. 

Wilber  F.  Woods. 
Charles  W.  Woodworth. 
Romain  W.  Benjamin. 
Henry  C.  Dresser. 
Charles  IT.  Ives. 

Charles  W.  Woodworth. 
Romain  W.  Benjamin. 
Henry  C.  Dresser. 

Kddv  C.  Gilbert. 

Charles  IT.  Ives. 

Sumner  E.  Kilmer. 
Henrv  C.  Dresser. 

Eddy  C\  Gilbert. 
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Year.  Supervisor. 

1896.  Alexander  I,.  Litchard, 

1897.  Alexander  L.  Litchard, 
189S.  Alexander  L.  Litchard, 
1S99.  Alexander  L-  Litchard, 


Town  Clerk. 
Watson  \V.  Bush, 
Watson  W.  Bush, 
Watson  W.  Bush, 
Watson  W.  Bush, 


1901.  Alexander  L.  Litchard,  Watson  W.  Bush, 


1903.  Alexander  L.  L’tchard,  John  A.  Benjamin, 


1905.  Elmer  A.  Gere  (E.  A. 

Gere  resigned  Oct.  4, 

1906.  Ralph  B.  Lan- 
ing  appointed  to  fill 
vacancy),  John  A.  Benjamin, 

1907.  Ralph  B.  Laning,  Frank  W.  Damon, 


Justice  of  the  Peivje 
Asa  K.  Johnson. 
Sumner  E-  Kilmer. 
Henry  C.  Dresser. 
Eddy  C.  Gilbert. 
William  Beaumont. 
Sumner  E.  Kilmer. 
Henry  C.  Dresser. 
William  Beaumont. 
Nathan  B.  Miller. 


Sumner  E.  Kilmer. 
Henry  C.  Dresser. 
William  Beaumont. 
Nathan  B.  Miller. 


F.  E.  W. 

The  town  was  early  honored  by  a visit  of  W. 
L.  Marcy,  who  was  United  States  Senator,  Gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  State  and  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Franklin  Pierce.  He  was  a friend  of  Judge  J.  B. 
Church,  of  Angelica,  who  founded  Angelica  and 
other  towns.  His  official  station  and  financial 
standing,  owning  an  estate  of  fifty  thousand 
acres,  made  his  acquaintance  and  influence  desir- 
able. It  was  probably  while  on  a visit  to  the  Judge 
that  he  rode  over  to  Rush  ford,  doubtless  on  polit- 
ical matters.  He  had  been  defeated  in  his  first 
running  for  Governor,  Mounted  on  a lively  steed 
that  pranced  about  considerably,  some  one  called 
out,  “Look  out,  Marcy,  your  horse  will  throw 
you !”  “Oh,  now  said  he;  “I  ride  better  than  I 
run.”  His  humor  added  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
visit. 


Arforlg  Jfomiltx. 

Holland  was  the  country  from  which  the  Ack- 
erly  family  came,  early  in  the  Eighteenth  century. 
Little  is  known  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  name. 
William  Ackerly  settled  in  the  town  of  Andes, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  As  there  was  no  church  then  in  that 
locality,  he  opened  his  house  and  once  a month 
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HOSE A ACKERLY 


ANDREW  ACKERLY 


the  circuit  minister  came  on  horseback  and  held 


services. 

His  oldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  1S00. 


Married  Alma  Berry,  who  was  of  English  origin, 
and  was  born  in  Conn.  Two  sons  were  born  to 
them  in  Andes,  Andrew  and  Hosea.  When  the 
latter  was  about  two  years  old,  the  family  decided 
to  move  to  the  then  Far  West,  coming*  to  Rush- 
ford,  Allegany  county,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  the 
trip  being  made  in  heavy  wagons  and  taking 
about  two  weeks.  William  Ackerly  bought  forty 
acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  pay- 
ing one  hundred  dollars  for  it;  but  as  it  needed 
a great  deal  of  labor  spent  on  it  before  it  would 
produce  anything,  he  obtained  employment  of 
Wilson  Gordon  in  his  sawmill  on  the  Caneadea 
creek,  working  there  in  the  Spring  and  going 
North  to  work  in  the  wheat  fields  during  the  Sum- 
mer. In  time  the  land  was  paid  for,  and  he 
bought  fifty  acres  more  of  Oramel  Griffin  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  Great  economy  was  used  until 
this  also  was  paid  for.  Farm  products  did  not 
then  bring  the  prices  that  they  do  now.  Butter 
sold  for  eight  or  nine  cents  a pound.  Two-year- 
old  steers  for  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars.  Lum- 
ber delivered  in  Buffalo  only  brought  from  seven 
to  eight  dollars  per  thousand  feet. 


At  first  tiiey  lived  in  a log  house,  out  soon  built 
one  of  the  first  frame  houses  in  that  section.  Flax 
was  raised  and  spun  into  linen  cloth.  Woolen 
doth  was  also  made  in  the  home.  A blacksmith 
shop  was  built,  and  while  the  father  was  busy 
in  this  and  the  sawmill  that  he  built  a little  later 
on  Rush  Creek,  the  sons  were  clearing  the  land 
and  attending  to  the  farming  generally.  The  saw- 
mill was  in  active  operation  until  the  pine  and 
oak  timber  of  that  locality  was  about  exhausted. 

In  1864  the  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Hosea,  es- 
tablished the  second  cheese  factory  of  Allegany 


. 
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county,  on  the  Wm.  Simpson  farm  in  New  Hud 
son.  This  they  sold  to  Nelson  Smith  and  bought 
what  was  known  as  the  “Grinard”  farm  south- 
west of  Rushford,  and  erected  a cheese  factory 
there.  After  running*  this  factory  for  three  years 
they  sold  it  to  Charles  and  Henry  Pettit.  H.  B. 
Ackerly  then  bought  cheese  for  two  years  for  E. 

M.  Bond. 

In  1870  the  firm  of  Ackerly,  Sill  & Co.  was 
formed,  composed  of  Andrew  J.,  Hosca  B. 
Ackerly  and  D.  B.  Sill.  They  all  moved  to  Cuba, 

N.  Y.,  and  started  the  wholesale  cheese  business, 
which  is  still  in  a flourishing  condition. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  cheese  business 
was  established,  they  became  interested  with  the 
late  O.  T.  Higgins  in  buying  and  selling  West- 
ern  timbered  lands ; owning  with  him  at  various 
times  property  in  Penn.,  Mich.,  Wis.  and  Minn. 
This  partnership  continued  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  was  mutually  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Mr.  Higgins  and  H.  B.  Ackerly  had  many  inter- 
esting and  thrilling  experiences  in  the  western 
wildernesses,  which  then  abounded  in  wild  game. 
Mr.  Higgins  had  a high  regard  for  Mr.  Ackerly 
both  as  to  his  integrity  and  ability.  He  found 
him  an  enthusiastic  traveller,  as  his  letters  writ- 
ten on  birch  bark  prove,  many  of  which  were 
sent  from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Later  the  firm  of  Ackerly,  Sill  & Co.  bought 
timber  lands  in  Cattaraugus  county.  The  timber 
was  cut  and  a lumber  yard  was  opened  in  Clean 
under  the  management  of  Andrew  J.  Ackerly. 

H.  B.  Ackerly  is  the  only  one  of  the  original 
firm.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  is  still  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  cheese  business,  and  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Ackerly  Lumber  Co.,  a corporation 
operating  near  Norfolk,  Va.  lie  owns  a planta- 
tion on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  divides  his  time 
between  there  and  Norfolk,  his  farms  in  Rush- 
ford,  and  his  home  in  Cuba. 
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William  Ackerly — Born  in  Andes,  Del.  Co.,  April  4, 
1800.  Died  in  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  — , 1887. 

Married:  Alma  Berry,  Feb.  27,  1828.  Alma 
Berry,  born  in  Kent.  Ct.,  May  30,  1806. 

died  in  Cuba,  N.  Y., , 1895. 

Children:  Andrew  Jonathan  Ackerly, 

Hosea  Berry  Ackerly,  Atwater 
Ackerly. 

Andrew  J.  Ackerly — Born  in  Andes,  N.  Y.,  March  27. 
1829.  Died  in  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Married:  Adaline  Bishop, , 1861. 

Children:  William  Bishop  Ackerly;  Alice 
Cary  Ackerly,  born  July  26,  1873,  died 
May  — , 1877. 

Hosea  B.  Ackerly — Born  in  Andes,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 
1831. 

Married  (1st)  : Augusta  J.  Woodruff,  Oct.  22, 
1863. 

Children:  Charles  Andrew  Ackerly, 

Edith  Mae  Ackerly,  Emma  Alma 
Ackerly. 

Married  (2nd)  : Elizabeth  Rude  Haver,  Dec.  3. 
1878. 

Atwater  Ackerly — Born  in  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  June  25, 
1842.  Died  in  Rushford,  , 1846. 

William  B.  Ackerly — Born  in  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
1 6,  1868. 

Married:  Mary  Louise  McWhorter,  Feb.  17, 
1892. 

Children : William  Bishop  Ackerly, 

Jr.,  born  Aug.  1,  1893;  Helen 
Ackerly,  born  June  • 6,  1895 ; 

Louisa  Ackerly,  born  Sept.  14, 
1897. 

Charles  A.  Ackerly — Born  in  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3. 
1865. 

Married  ( 1 st ) : Annie  Saunders,  June  12,  1892. 
Children:  Frances  Elizabeth  Ackerly,  born 
March  10.  1893;  Charles  Edwin  Ack- 
erly, born  Jan.  — , 1898;  Robert 

Saunders  Ackerly,  born  Oct.  31,  1900; 
Edith  Alida  Ackerly,  born  July  3, 
1902. 

Married  (2nd)  : Ida  Achsah  Prentiss,  Oct.  23, 

1907. 
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Edith  Mae  Ackerly. — Born  in  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  J\.;, 
26,  1867. 

Married:  Alva  Otis  Renwick,  May  1,  1890. 
Children : Dorothy  Ackerly  Renwick,  born 
Nov.  4,  1892. 

Emma  Alma  Ackerly — Born  in  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  March  23, 

1877. 

Married:  John  Lockhart  Dudley,  Oct.  9,  1902. 
Children : Alicia  Ackerly  Dudley,  born 

Aug.  2,  1904;  Richard  Ackerly  Dud- 
ley, born  Oct.  13,  1907. 


§mnh  Hatrfritt. 

B.  F.  Babbitt. 

David  Babbitt,  a cavalier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
moved  into  Rushford  in  1838,  and  occupied  one 
hundred  acres  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  the 
Babbitt  family.  On  his  way  from  Otsego  County 
he  tarried  a year  in  Pike,  where  live  the  descend- 
ants of  Stephen  Babbitt,  the  only  relatives  of  the 
family  by  that  name  in  this  part  of  the  State.  His 
wife’s  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Shipman,  which  is 
all  that  is  known  of  her  family  except  that  they 
were  of  Puritan  lineage.  The  Babbitts  of  the 
fourth  generation  prior  to  David  were  purely 
Scotch- Irish.  David  was  a confirmed  rationalist; 
his  wife  equally  as  devout  a church  worn  an.  They 
had  six  children  that  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  three  of  each.  The  youngest  son, 
Albert,  was  the  first  soldier  from  Allegany 
County  who  was  actually  shot  in  the  Rebellion; 
some  had  died  in  the  service  before  that.  The 
youngest  daughter  also  died  young.  David  was 
six  feet  and  one  and  one-half  inches  tall,  twenty 
inches  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  of  propor- 
tionate weight;  in  his  younger  days  a wrestler, 
a ball  player  and  athlete.  As  a practical  joke,  his 
brother  Steven  wrote  the  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son under  one  of  David’s  pictures,  and  presented 
it  to  one  of  the  Masonic  Lodges  of  Wyoming 
County.  Eight  years  later,  when  David  visited 


' 
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the  same  Lodge,  the  long  arranged  joke  was  first 
discovered. 


Nature  undoubtedly  intended  David  Babbitt  for 
a naturalist.  Without  question  he  was  the  acutest 
observer  of  natural  phenomena  of  any  resident  of 
the  town  of  his  time  or  since,  and  knew  the  pecu- 
liarities and  distinguishing  characteristics,  haunts, 
habits  and  names  of  a greater  proportion  of  our 
insects,  reptiles,  animals  and  birds  than  any  other 
person  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  astronomy,  locating  the 
position  of  all  the  planets  of  our  solar  system, 
visible  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  readily  as 
ordinary  people  can  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Only  a few  years  before  his  death  he  began  a 
systematic  study  and  investigation  of  the  geologi- 
cal features  of  the  foothills  of  the  ancient  Ap- 


palachians in  this  vicinity. 

Explanation  of  discoveries  made  since  his  day, 
like  the  X-ray,  radium  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
when  shelled  out  of  their  technical  terms,  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  his  theory  of  a fourth 
state  of  matter,  less  complicated,  perhaps,  than  in 
its  universal  application  to  the  universe.  He 
hoped  and  believed,  but  not  with  the  assurance  of 
certainty,  that  death  was  to  relieve  us  of  de- 
pendence upon  matter  in  its  cruder  forms,  by 
endowing  us  with  senses  acute  enough,  to  make 
use  of  it  in  its  more  refined  forms.  • This  belief 
was  derived  from  a vast  multitude  of  deductions 
horn  natural  phenomena  only. 

Mr.  Babbitt  was  a very  careful  observer  of 
people  and  believed  that  the  great  Iroquois 
Confederacy  had  displayed  a wonderful  capacity 
in  organizing  their  league  of  different  tribes. 

He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade,  but  never 
worked  at  it  except  in  inclement  weather  and 
sometimes  a little  evenings.  His  amusements  were 
mostly  confined  to  investigations  of  natural  phe- 
nomena of  some  kind.  Sundays  he  took  his  wife 
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to  church,  returning  for  her.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  he  took  long  walks,  mostly  in  the 
woods  and  along  the  banks  of  streams,  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  taking  a gun,  with  which  to  secure 
specimens,  but  he  never  hunted  for  sport,  although 
he  was  a perfectly  accurate  shot  at  eighty  rods 
with  the  rifie.  He  almost  invariably  carried  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  with  him,  which  he  read 
at  intervals  through  the  day,  while  resting  from 
work  or  waiting  for  anything. 

Some  idea  of  his  reading  capacity  can  be  formed 
from  his  boast  that  in  just  fifty  weeks  he  read  all 
of  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  old  Podonque 
school  library,  lacking  only  three  of  making  the 
record  consecutive,  because  someone  else  had  ail 
that  he  had  not  already  read  on  those  weeks. 
The  five  volumes  of  Rollins’  Ancient  History  or 
Josephus’  Works  were  a fair  average  of  their 
voluminousness.  He  was  very  methodical.  Al- 
though he  attended  an  old-fashioned  district  school, 
he  made  enough  use  of  that  to  teach  select  school 
in  town,  that  would  now  be  rated  several  trades 

O 

higher  than  those  he  attended. 

No  amount  of  noise  disturbed  him  in  the  least 
while  reading,  but  touch  his  book,  chair,  candle, 
or  especially  the  snuffers  on  the  chair  arm,  and — 
well,  there  was  considerable  to  it,  with  ulterior  or 
posterior  inferences  when  the  writer  of  this  was 
a repenting  kid.  He  died  with  as  much  confident 
assurance  that  a tallow  candle  gave  a better  light 
to  read  by  than  the  brighter  light  of  a kerosene 
lamp  does,  as  he  had  of  the  final  adoption  of  his 
hypothesis  concerning  geological  climatic  phe- 
nomena and  the  fourth  state  of  matter.  He  was 
very  sociable  and  very  fond  of  visiting  with  people; 
and  the  more  radically  they  differed  with  him  in 
opinions,  especially  if  they  could  support  those 
opinions  with  good  logic,  the  better  he  liked  it. 
He  thought  that  no  two  persons  of  the  same  iden- 
tical opinion,  on  all  conceivable  questions,  had 
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ever  met  yet,  and  probably  never  would,  and  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  occurrence  to  both  of 
them  if  they  did. 

The  evening  before  he  died  he  was  visited  by 
a physician  and  a clergyman.  The  former  frankly 
told  him  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  live  until 
morning.  He  replied  that  lie  thought  he  would 
see  another  day.  The  latter  inquired  if  he  wanted 
any  advice  concerning  the  hereafter.  He  replied 
that  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  could  be  of  but 
little  use  just  then,  “ for  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
expect  to  be  where  I can  see  more  of  it  in  a mo- 
ment than  any  live  person  can  tell  me  in  all  night, 
or  be  forever  unconscious. ” Twelve  minutes  be- 
fore death  he  called  the  two  watchers,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  always  said  he  would  never  die 
in  bed  if  he  could  help  it,  and  peremptorily  com- 
manded them  to  help  him  into  his  reading  chair 
in  the  next  room.  With  their  help  at  each  arm, 
he  walked  some  twenty  feet,  took  his  reading 
chair,  faintly  thanked  them  and  expired.  He  was 
buried  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 


That  ever  met  a springtime  or  midsummer  morning. 

But  I could  have  passed  them  all  with  the  unruffled  ease 
That  a thistle  down  floats  on  the  afternoon  breeze. 

But  for  the  satiating  bewitchery  of  a single  one, 

That  all  the  retrospective,  quite  majestically  outdone. 
Her  pronounced  intellectual  mien  was  a day-dream  to  see, 
Fairer  by  long  and  far,  than  all  else  of  the  world  to  me, 
With  eyes  so  large,  so  bright,  so  dashing,  flashing  black, 
They  just  fairly  reflected  all  daylight  back, 

Like  a dazzling  aurora  borealis  ascending  high, 

In  the  moonlit  shadows  of  a midnight  sky. 


Salxrtrallg  BtngrapmatL 


Even  when  so  fresh,  that  nothing  embittered, 
And  all  the  world  fairly  shone  and  glittered, 

1 could  surely  and  truly  make  the  affirmation, 


. 
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Her  glossy  black  hair  was  decked  with  ribbon  bow, 

P'or  an  exact  line,  that  would  let  you  know, 

Where  fatigued  and  exhausted,  adorning  nature  ends, 
And  the  trifling  frivolities  of  decorative  art  begins. 
Beneath  her  prominent  upper  face,  and  nicely  dividing, 
Dark  eyebrows,  were  in  ellipse  circling  crescents  abiding, 
And  when  shadows  of  frontlets,  over  eyebrows  or  lashes 
fell, 

Which  gleamed  and  glistened  blackest,  none  could  tell ; 
But  giving  all  a complimentary  radiant  glow, 

By  contrasts  and  reflections,  from  a face  white  as  snow, 
So  expressive,  that  no  stray  glance  .was  ever  ended, 
Until  with  those  other  charms  it  was  finically  blended, 
And  then  when  the  merest  glance  was  finally  done, 

It  was  gilded  with  the  brilliance  of  a midday  sun. 

Her  artistic  nose  I might  perchance  mention, 

A trifle  pert  or  perky,  as  if  in  rapt  attention, 

And  as  emotions  and  expressions  sought  for  places, 

For  so  many  animating,  blameless,  crowding  graces, 

As  those  flitting  phantoms  of  commingling  fairy  crea- 
tures, 

Darted  amidst  graceful  outlines  of  comely  shaped  fea- 
tures, 

Revenges  of  playful  smiles  were  modestly  hinted, 

From  rose-budded  lips,  usually  Arm  but  ruby-tinted, 
And  withal  a complexion  as  clear  and  ruddy  fair, 

As  any  blond  freckled  rival  with  sorrel  or  paint-brush 
hair. 

An  apotheosis  consecrated  and  canonized,  so  piously  de- 
vout, 

By  instinct  and  training,  from  within  and  without, 

That  you  could  not  even  wink  toward  that  fair  face 
Without  saying  the  usual  stereotyped  orthodox  grace, 
And  even  then  there  was  considerable  extra  toll, 

If  it  happened  to  be  inspired  from  an  ethical  soul, 
Combining  to  make  her  countenance  a refulgent  light, 
That  would  cast  shadows  on  the  darkened  depths  of  night. 
Pier  carriage,  her  bearing,  her  very  majestic  gait, 

Were  all  enchantments,  it  beggars  language  to  relate, 
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But  ’tis  folly  to  recapitulate,  worse  than  vain  to  tarry; 

In  short,  the  only  girl  I had  ever  wished  to  marry. 

] was  an  unrestrained,  restless,  wayward  youth, 

She  a maid  of  ambitious  hopes,  higher  aims  and  truth ; 
I a lad  uncouth,  crudely  devilish,  saucy  and  rude, 

She  so  very  reverent,  refined,  elegant  and  sensitively 
prude, 

That  she  very  wisely  determined  to  wait, 

Until  she  was  much  nearer  heaven,  to  find  her  mate, 
And,  divining  that  I should  ever  be  without  her, 

She  condescended  to  ever  remain  my  well-wisher. 

To  think  that  she  was  bad,  or  to  wish  her  ill, 

I certainly  never  could ; I certainly  never  will, 

For  she  more  than  filled  all  of  virtues’  many  bills, 

Then  double  ruffled  them  with  flounces  and  frills. 

And  as  no  franchise  to  a Sadduc.ee  can  be  given, 

When  a Pharisee  may  have  the  right  of  way  to  heaven, 
So  it  was  plain  “no  such  ordinary  worldly  cuss” 

Could  begin  to  administer  virtues  in  such  surplus. 
Although  most  of  the  transports  giddy  youth  knows, 
Are  but  to  glide  over  the  crest  of  radiant  rain-bows, 
And  are  like  drear,  murky  night’s  startling  lightning 
blast, 

Too  vivid  in  dazzling  brightness  to  very  long  last. 

Not  so  the  loves  that  are  desperately  hard  to  part, 

They  are  but  guideboards  to  some  warmer  heart, 

And  keen  remorse,  that  the  will  can  scarcely  control, 

Are  but  the  signal  fires  of  a. more  responsive  souk 
And  like  a flood  of  sunshine  after  dark  rain, 

“The  dying  embers  of  love  were  rekindled  again,” 

By  one  cut  on  a trifling  different  bias, 

And  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  pious. 

Experience  had  made  convictions  so  hard  or  brittle. 
That  of  piety  1 had  not  much  and  wanted  little, 

So  there  was  plenty  left  for  her  and  all  such, 

As  have  but  little  and  think  they  want  much ; 

And  so  most  of  the  real  afflictions  of  piety, 

In  the  course  of  time  pass  off  with  gentle  quiety. 

When  you  asked  that  I,  something  for  the  book  prepare, 
1 really  knew  of  nothing  catchy,  snatchy,  rich  or  rare, 
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But  did  know  people  have  a peculiar  aversion  against 
taking 

A great  deal  of  autobiography  in  advance  of  its  making. 

And  I never  read  of  but  one  that  told  in  detail, 

All  the  mourners  and  the  undertaker  at  his  own  burial ; 

But  thought  they  might  gladly  waiver  merits  for  variety, 

And  possibly  read  these  random  rhymes  with  forgiving 
charity, 

Or  from  the  sterner  augmenting  force  of  an  acquired 
habit, 

Which  be  all  the  same  to  your  friend,  B.  F.  Babbitt. 


%gmti£frr  iFmtuhf. 

Amelia  DeBerczy. 

Windsor  County,  Vermont,  noted  for  its 
staunch  patriotism  and  resolute  citizens,  became 
interested  in  the  inducements  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase Company  held  out  to  settlers  to  buy  their 
land  in  Western  New  York,  and  their  young 
men,  who  had  grown  up  in  sharing  the  hardships 
and  industry  of  their  parents,  embraced  the  plan 
as  a desirable  method  of  getting  lands  and  homes 
of  their  own.  So  they  came,  in  some  instances 
many  members  of  the  same  family.  I will  mention 
some  of  those  who  had  come  early:  The  Bannis- 
ters, Woods,  Benjamins,  Kendalls,  Gordons,  Elys 
and  Hapgoods  from  Mass.  Nearly  all  had 
emigrated  first  from  England  and  Scotland  to 
Massachusetts,  then  to  Windsor  County,  which 
was  not  declared  to  be  in  Vermont  until  about 
1 777.  They  called  their  settlement  Rushford,  but 
it  was  not  set  off  from  Caneadea  until  1816. 

Pliny  Bannister  immigrated  to  the  Settlement 
in  1812;  Roderick  Bannister  in  1813,  and  Wayne 
Bannister  in  1814.  Warren  Bannister,  formerly 
a Congregationalist  in  Vermont,  brought  his 
family,  consisting  of  wife  (who  was  Sarah  Place 
of  Rochester,  Windsor  County,  Vermont),  child- 
ren and  sister-in-law,  Miss  Lydia  Place.  Mrs. 
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Warren  Bannister  died  and  was  laid  in  one  of  the 
first  graves  made  in  the  old  cemetery,  leaving  four 
small  children,  who  in  late  years  were  known  as 
Mrs.  Pluma  Bannister  Persons,  Mrs.  Hester  Ann 
Bannister  Richards,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bannister  De 
Lano,  and  Mr.  Clark  Bannister,  all  now  deceased. 

Pliny  Bannister  had  been  a school  teacher  in 
Massachusetts,  and  when  there  were  children  to 
be  taught  in  the  new  settlement,  he  was  employed, 
making  him  among  the  first  school  teachers  in 
Rushford.  His  first  school  certificate  in  New 
York  State  in  existence  is  dated  Caneadea,  De- 
cember 20th,  1815,  and  is  signed  by  Dyer  Story 
and  Abel  Belknap,  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools. 

in  April,  1816,  Pliny  and  Wayne  Bannister 
took  a tract  of  land  of  two  hundred  acres  each, 
four  miles  east  on  Caneadea  Creek,  on  which 
they  builded  a saw  and  grist  mill.  Lucy  Ban- 
nister, a sister  living  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  joined 
them.  During  the  year  1820  Wayne  fell  from 
the  dam,  and  when  found  was  dead.  PI  is  sister 
could  not  endure  the  strain  and  returned  to 
Windsor,  Vermont. 

Roderick  Bannister,  with  his  wife  (nee  Lydia 
Place),  came  to  the  valley  home  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Pliny  Bannister, 
which  continued  for  a number  of  years,  Later 
the  mills  were  sold  to  other  parties.  Roderick 
Bannister’s  children  were  Mrs.  Rowena  Bannister 
Charles,  who  lived  in  Rushford  for  many  years, 
and  afterwards  moved  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
where  she  died  in  1893;  Albert  Bannister, 
who  now  lives  at  Pasadena,  California. 

In  1823  Pliny  Bannister  married  the  daughter 
of  Stephen  Wicher  of  Rochester,  Vt.,  who  was 
engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Angelica,  N.  Y. 
They  lived  in  the  home  they  made  in  the 
valley  near  the  mills  forty-three  years.  Mrs. 
Pliny  Bannister  possessed  great  executive  ability, 
good  health,  a cheerful  disposition  and  a helpful 
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willingness  to  share  the  burdens  that  were  present 
in  an  undeveloped  country,  not  only  in  her  own 
home,  but.  in  the  homes  of  her  neighbors,  in  sick- 
ness or  trouble.  Their  family  of  nine  children 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  this  home. 
Their  eldest  daughter,  Esther,  was  married  to 
Luther  Gilman  of  Centerville,  and  died  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  in  1907.  Silas  Bannister  married 
Lucinda  Emmerson;  he  died  at  Los  Angeles  in 
1894.  His  family  still  live  there.  Henry  Clay 
Bannister  died  at  the  old  home,  age  nineteen  years; 
Stephen  W.  Bannister,  age  eighteen  years.  Marriet 
Bannister,  wife  of  Alfred  Kellogg,  died  in  the  old 
home  of  her  parents.  Her  family  live  in  the 
vicinity.  Amelia  Bannister,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Pliny  BanMster  family,  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  DeBerczy,  who  live  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas.  Fanny  Bannister  Kendall  was  the 
wife  of  the  late  Linus  Kendall,  of  Churchville, 
New  York.  She  died  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
March  26th,  1876.  Their  living  children  are  now 
in  Churchville  at  the  Kendall  home. 


Julia  Bannister,  wife  of  Dr.  V.  W.  Sunderlin, 
died  in  Pasadena,  California,  April  18th,  1896. 
Andrew  J.  Bannister  in  1861  enlisted  in  Captain 
Woodworth’s  Company  D,  Sixty-first  Regiment, 

New  York.  He  never  returned;  he  died  a pris- 
oner of  war.  His  grave  is  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  the  National  Cemetery. 


In  the  childhood  days  of  the  Bannister  children 
their  acquaintances  and  friendships  were  limited  in 
a degree  by  the  school  district.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  mention  the  many  worthy  people  we 
called  neighbors,  but  to  us  they  were  like  relatives. 
From  the  Bannister  house  we  could  see  “ Uncle 
Bill  ” Woodworth,  Will  Wheeler,  Will  Ackerly, 
Mr.  Pryor,  John  Orcutt,  Dan  Balcom  and  Len 
Walker.  All  their  children  met  in  a small  school - 
house  year  after  year.  They  were  interested  in 
each  othef, "noting  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
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, \ pec  ted.  There  were  no  dissensions  of  a serious 
nature  among  the  pupils;  the  little  school  was  a 
veritable  arcadia.  Neither  is  it  a wonder;  when 
K*rand  and  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  us  was 
,-  ver  suggesting  the  inspiration  of  changing  love- 
liness. The  bright  sunshine,  the  flitting  clouds, 
quick  showers,  green  fields,  singing  rivulets  and 
cool  springs,  indulgent  teachers  and  loving 
homes  about  us.  Truly,  it  is  a beautiful  oasis  in 
the  retrospection  of  life  in  the  far-away  habita- 
tions ! 

Plinv  Bannister  was  generous  and  kind  to  all,  a 
loving  friend,  good  conversationalist  and  a clear 
reasoner,  which  often  led  him  into  debates, 
lie  would  illustrate  his  point  by  a telling 
story,  leaving  his  opponent  in  good  humor,  but 
with  something  to  think  of.  In  that  community 
everybody  had  opinions  of  his  or  her  own,  and 
there  were  often  some  very  spicy  debates,  at 
noon  recess,  or  between  the  hours  of  preaching, 
from  twelve  until  one  on  Sunday.  Then  the 
church  bell  would  ring,  and  all  would  be  seated  in 
expectant  silence. 

Pliny  Bannister  was  a liberal  supporter  of  all 
denominations,  and  later  in  life  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  Universalist  Church.  He  was  a 
fine  singer,  and  trained  his -own  children  in  devo- 
t tonal  music.  He  was  temperate  in  habits,  evenly 
poised  in  mind,  arid  was  interested  in  public  im- 
provements as  well  as  local  development  of  the 
country’s  industries,  especially  good  roads  and 
good  schools.  Pliny  Bannister  built  a portion  of 
die  Plank  Road,  having  a saw  and  planing  mill  in 
the  gorge  of  Caneadea  Creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Cenesee,  and  was  a respected  and  desirable 
citizen. 

Alter  leaving  Rushford,  he  began  life  anew  in 
the  forests  of  Michigan,  but  soon  was  convinced 
that  his  strength  would  not  be  equal  to  develop 
bis  plans  there.  From  Michigan  he  moved  to 
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Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  to  bis  daughters,  Amelia  and 

Julia. 

I am  proud  to  remember  the  many  friends  he 
won  in  his  short  life  in  Fort  Scott,  where  he  died 
in  our  home.  Father  and  mother  passed  away  in 
1870;  Pliny  Bannister  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
Abigail  Bannister  at  seventy. 


©If?  Smtmskr  Jlamthp 

A.  W.  Bannister. 

My  grandfather,  Silas  Bannister,  saw  some 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  attested 
in  the  capture  of  an  English  account  book.  The 
captor  used  it  as  a general  account  book  later, 
and  it  has  been  in  my  possession  for  the  past  half 
century.  It  has  this  obituary  by  his  son  Warren: 
‘‘Silas  Bannister” — “a  friend  of  Literature  and 
Science,  a believer  in  Christian  Theology  and 
Gospel  Ethics.  Died  in  peace  April  29 — 1827 — 
Aged  75  years.” 

The  home  of  Silas  Bannister  and  his  wife, 
Thankful  Ely,  in  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  was  the 
native  home  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters;  all  of 
them  lived  to  mature  age. 

Warren  joined  the  troop  and  won  name  and 
fame  in  that  line.  He  married  Sarah  Place  of 
Rochester,  and  they  and  her  sister  Lydia  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Rushford.  Tradi- 
tion says  he  planted  a grindstone  at  the 
center  of  the  Town;  which,  although  not  a con- 
spicuous land  mark,  may  be  still  in  place.  His 
brother  Roderick  made  a long  mark,  illustrating  a 
mode  of  transportation  a century  ago,  in  driv- 
ing a pair  of  steers  and  sled  from  Windsor  County 
to  Rushford  about  1810  or  1812.  Pliny  and 
Wayne  also  joined  the  colony,  and  Wayne  and 
Warren's  wife  were  among  the  first  burials  in  the 
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westside  cemetery.  Among-  the  first  graves  made 
in  West  Cemetery  is  the  following  inscription: 

Sacred 
to  the 
Memory  of 

Sarah  Bannister,  wife  to 
Elder  Warren  Bannister, 

Who  was  Neat,  Industrious, 

Economical  and  Pious, 

An  Ornament  to  her  Sex, 

Died  Aug.  13th,  1820, 
yE  29  yrs.  & 23  dys. 

Till  Christ  Returns 
Thy  dear  Remains 
My  Bosom  Friend 
Lies  here  for  Worms. 

Roderick,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Assessors, 
married  Lydia  Place,  and  later  he  and  Pliny  built 
mills  at  the  “ Gorge  ” of  Caneadea  Creek,  where 
they  lived  neighbors  for  a generation,  and  there 
was  my  boyhood  home.  I do  not  remember  the 
incident,  but  tradition  says  that  my  father — 
Roderick — took  me  to  the  kitchen  to  show  to  the 
“ hired  men  ” December  1st,  1825. 

Pliny  and  wife  Abigail  raised  a large  family  of 
children.  My  only  married  sister,  Mrs.  Charles, 
was  born  at  Rushford  about  1820.  Pliny  Bannister 
was  a pioneer  school-teacher,  teaching  the  winter 
ol  18 1 3—14  where  the  Methodist  Church  now 
stands.  He  was  also  the  first  town-clerk.  Pliny 
and  Roderick  Bannister  were  Universalists. 

We  reverently  cherish  the  memory  of  that  no- 
ble band  of  our  forefathers  with  heartiest  sympa- 
thy for  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to 
pioneer  life,  although  there  was  no  doubt  a com- 
pensating novelty  in  the  simple  life,  and  a sus- 
taining enthusiasm  in  building  homes  in  a wilder- 
ness, surrounded  by  wild  beasts  and  roaming 
bands  of  Indians.  But  I must  leave  to  abler  pens 
than  mine  to  portray  these  sturdy  virtues  that  left 


their  impress  upon  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spir- 
itual growth  of  Rushford,  that  has  been  so  impor- 
tant a factor  in  the  development  of  Allegany 
County  and  Western  New  York. 


Alfri'u  mi 

Alfred  Bell  was  born  at  Washington,  New 
Hampshire,  September  23rd,  1810.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Russell  and  Abigail  Bell. 
When  he  was  a lad,  his  parents,  with  their  family, 
which  included  Alfred,  his  sister  Rosina  and 
brother  Nathaniel,  moved  to  a farm  then  in  Rush- 
ford,  now  New  H-udson,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 
His  health  was  not  robust  and  a year  later  he 
went  to  Rushford  village,  where  he  was  taught 
business  methods  by  the  late  Bates  Turner  Hap- 
good.  On  April  17th,  1837,  at  Bath,  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  he  was  married  to  Juliet  Dibble. 
The  town  records  show  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rushford,  and 
chosen  clerk  of  that  church.  Plis  sister,  Rosina 
Bell  McCall,  and  his  wife  were  among  the  first 
members  of  the  little  church.  He  a.nd  his  wife 
removed  to  Nunda,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
where  their  children  Charles  Alfred,  Frederick 
Alfred,  Katherine  M.  and  Charles  Edward 
were  born.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy.  The  second  son,  Fred- 
erick Alfred,  became  a member  of  the  largest 
bituminous  coal  firm  in  the  country,  and  with  his 
brother-in-law,  George  Howard  Lewis  and 
Arthur  G.  Yates,  founded  the  Bell,  Lewis  and 
Yates  Coal  Mining  Company.  Each  member  of 
this  firm  is  now  dead.  Katherine  M.  married 
George  Howard  Lewis,  October  22nd,  1874.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  them,  one  Frederick  Howard, 
who  died  in  infancy,  the  other  Alfred  George, 
who  married  in  1903,  Agnes  Bevan  Slosson  in 
Geneva,  New  York.  They  have  two  children, 
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Katherine  Bell  Lewis,  2nd,  and  Alfred  George, 
junior.  This  grandson,  Alfred  George,  who 
owns  the  White  Springs  Farm,  at  Geneva,  New 
York,  has  now  the  greatest  Guernsey  herd  of  cat- 


tle in  the  world. 

After  Alfred  Bell's  removal  to  Nunda,  he  went 
into  several  business  enterprises  which  proved 
successful.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  served  faithfully  for  two  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  and  the  largest 
giver  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Nunda,  and 
was  Superintendent  in  the  Sunday-School  for 
many  years.  While  living  in  Nunda  he  made 
purchases  of  large  timber  tracts  at  Bellport, 
and  at  DuBois,  Pennsylvania.  In  1866,  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  quite  actively  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Bellport.  After  cutting  the  timber  off 
the  lands  there,  he  leased  his  coal  lands  at  Du- 
Bois to  the  firm  of  Bell,  Lewis  and  Yates,  of 
which  his  son  and  son-in-law  were  president  and 
vice-president.  He  was  the  owner  of  large  tracts 
of  timber  lands  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
which  he  afterwards  sold.  He  was  a philan- 
thropic man,  doing  always  for  others,  although 
his  Jater  years  were  not  active  business  years. 
He  died  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Rochester, 
August  24th,  1892,  aged  81  years  and  it  months. 
His  wife  died  December  10th,  1893,  at  the  home 
of  her  son,  Frederick  Alfred  Bell,  in  Buffalo,  N. 


Y.  They  are  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  the  Post-Ex- 
press, of  Rochester,  says:  ‘‘They  were  prominent 
and  popular  members  of  Rochester  society.  Their 
commanding  forms,  dignified  bearing  and  genial 
ways  made  them  desirable  acquisitions  to  the 
social  circle.  Their  manners  gentle,  refined  and 
courteous,  were  those  of  the  old  school  which  are 


more  and  more  appreciated  as  its  representatives 
lessen  in  number.  They  possessed  also  the  higher 
graces  of  kindly,  sympathetic  natures.  Their 
silent,  secret  benevolences  were  many,  but  were 
generally  unknown  to  any  but  themselves  and 
their  recipients; ” 

Katherine  B.,  their  only  daughter,  the  widow 
of  George  Howard  Lewis,  is  still  living  at  the 
home,  Elmstone,  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  her 
husband  brought  her  soon  after  their  marriage. 
Within  the  past  four  years  she  has  purchased  a 
country  home  next  to  her  son,  which  she  has 
named  Bellwood  Farms,  in  memory  of  her  broth- 
er’s home  and  of  the  family  name. 


Sussrplj  UTIL 

Mary  Bkrr  Dickky. 

Joseph  Bell  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, born  to  Jonathan  and  Deborah  Bell,  at 
Goffstown,  New  Hampshire,  August  10th,  1805. 
His  father  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
Like  other  lads  of  his  day,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
learn  the  shoemaker’s  trade  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  near  his  home.  When  but  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  started  on  horseback  for  New 
Hudson,  New  York,  where  his  older  brothers, 
Russell  and  Rodney,  had  settled.  On  his  way  a 
man  wished  to  trade  some  land  in  Rochester  for 
his  horse.  Fie  did  not  accept  the  offer,  but  came 
on  to  Rush  ford  in  1824. 

Fie  began  making  shoes  for  a man  who  owned 
the  tannery  there.  By  hard  toil  and  close  econ- 
omy, he  became  a partner,  and  afterward  sole 
owner. 

About  1830  he  married  Lydia  Elvira  Dunham. 
Six  children  were  born  to  them,  Minerva,  Martin 
A.,  William  R.,  Lois  A.,  James  J.  and  Laurette, 
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whose  death  in  1S43  was  the  ^rst  111  ^1C  family. 
1 Icrs  was  soon  followed  by  the  mother’s  on  March 
22nd,  1S49.  The  six  children  were  born  in  the 
“old  house.”  Their  mother  died  in  the  “new 
house,”  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Arlie  Ives. 

On  September  14th,  1851,  Mr.  Bell  was  mar- 
ried to  Matilda  M.  Coburn  at  Covert,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  Rev.  Chauncey  Wardner,  who  had  former- 
ly been  Pastor  of  the  church  at  Rushford.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them,  Mary  Coburn  and 
Nellie  E. 

lie  was  early  associated  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  of  Rushford,  being  baptized  in  the  winter 
of  1838,  when  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  ice  to 
administer  the  ordinance.  With  the  exception  of 
five  years,  he  was  a member  until  his  death. 

Once  when  he  was  enlarging  his  tannery  the 
citizens,  bv  subscription,  bought  a steam  whistle 
and  placed  it  on  the  tannery,  to  be  blown  four 
times  a day  and  in  case  of  fire. 

When  the  family  lived  in  the  “old  house,”  the 
chambers  were  used  for  shoemaking  and  repair- 
ing. At  this  time  he  made  a great  many  fine 
boots,  with  red  morocco  tops,  at  five  dollars  a 
pair.  When  the  tannery  was  first  purchased  by 
him  the  bark  was  ground  by  horse  power,  and 
a iter  wards  as  his  business  prospered  steam  was 
put  in  (1849).  He  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
West,  buying  hides  for  his  business.  In  1867, 
bis  son,  James  J.,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
a boiler  in  the  tannery.  After  the  death  of  his 
son  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  tannery  to  his  other 
sons  and  A.  J.  Colburn,  who  rebuilt  it. 

During  the  Civil  War  he,  with  several  others 
of  his  age,  used  to  meet  at  the  store  of  Hapgood 
N Higgins,  where  Mr.  O.  T.  Higgins  would  read 
aloud  the  New  Tork  Tribune.  In  an  early  day  he 
was  an  Abolitionist,  and  afterwards  a Republican. 

bor  a time  Mr.  Bell  dealt  in  cows,  going  to 
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Canada  to  buy  them,  and  shipping  them  to  Rush 
ford  for  the  cheese  industry. 

In  1872,  although  past  the  prime  of  life,  he 
migrated  to  Michigan  and  located  in  the  thriving 
city  of  Ionia,  and  from  thence  to  Maple  Rapids, 
where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  While 
in  the  West,  Mr.  D.  B.  Sill  and  Mr.  O.  T.  Hig- 
gins came  there  to  buy  pine  land.  Mr.  O.  T. 
Higgins  and  his  guide  were  lost  for  several  days 
in  the  woods,  and  afterwards  when,  he  was  visit- 
ing Mr.  Bell  he  said  that  the  bountiful  dinner  lie 
was  partaking  of  did  not  taste  any  better  to  him 
than  a piece  of  bacon  held  on  a stick  over  a fire 
and  dripping  into  his  hardtack,  during  the  time 
he  was  lost  in  the  woods. 

But  nothing  could  wean  Mr.  Bell  from  the 
associations  of  former  days,  and  after  a residence 
of  five  years  in  Michigan  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Rush  ford,  to  pass  his  declining  years  in  the 
surroundings  so  interwoven  with  his  experiences. 
He  always  enjoyed  entertaining  his  old  friends, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  surrounded  by 
his  friends  and  relatives. 

While  on  a visit  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lois 
Ferguson  at  Geneseo,  he  died  October  3rd,  18S3. 

At  his  death  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  honored  citizens  of  Rush  ford. 


limjtmmt  ifamihp 

Levi  Benjamin,  the  first  of  the  family  known  in 
Rush-ford,  came  from  Woodstock,  Vt.,  in  1815, 
and  settled  on  Lot  Thirty,  one  mile  north  of 
the  village,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  1864, 
eighty-seven  years  of  age.  His  family  consisted 
of  a wife,  Abigail  Kendall,  whom  he  married  in 
1802;  Sally,  thirteen  years  old;  and  two  sons, 
Eliab,  three  years,  and  Almon,  eighteen  months 
old.  Two  sons  were  born  in  Rushford:  Albert, 
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who  died  in  young  manhood,  and  Charles,  horn  in 
1 8 1 S.  Levi  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  kept 
the  first  public  house  or  inn,  as  it  was  called  at 
that  time.  He  and  his  wife  were  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  began  its  life 
in  November,  1S15.  He  held  several  official  posi- 
tions in  the  Church,  and  was  one  who  shared  in 
the  building  up  and  growth  of  the  newT  settlement. 
The  daughter  married  Daniel  Chase,  living  in  the 
vicinity  until  he  with  his  family  removed  to  Iowa 
about  1850. 

The  children  of  Sally  Benjamin  Chase  were 
Isaac,  who  married  a Miss  Tubbs;  Levi  married, 
leaving  one  son,  Arthur,  a violinist ; Ezra  married 
Naomi,  a daughter  of  James  McCall,  and  had  four 
children.  One  son  went  to  the  war  and  never  re- 
turned. A son,  James,  in  Greely,  Iowa,  has  three 
sons,  one  a physician.  The  two  daughters  settled 
in  the  West.  Daniel  Chase,  Jr.,  married  Sally,  a 
daughter  of  Matilda  McCall  Howe,  settled  in 
Iowa,  and  died  there.  There  were  three  others, 
Elmer,  Eliab  and  Emma. 

On  January  13th,  1836,  Eliab  was  married  to 
Maria  Gordon,  daughter  of  James  Gordon,  and 
began  housekeeping  on  what  is  known  as  the  Tal- 
cott  farm.  Four  children  came  to  gladden  the 
home:  Julia  died  in  early  life.  James  G.  has 

always  lived  in  Rushford ; he  was  School  Com- 
missioner, and  has  been,  interested  in  church  and 
other  activities,  and  a useful  member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee.  He  married  first  Frances 
Hammond,  daughter  of  Augustus  Hammond,  of 
distinguished  ancestry.  She  came  to  Rushford 
Academy  January  1st,  1862,  and  was  a woman  of 
beauty  and  great  loveliness  of  character.  Few 
women  in  Rushford  have  had  more  grace  and 
charm  than  she.  During  the  great  local  flood  in 
August,  1864,  two  months  previous  to  the  birth 
of  her  son,  her  life  was  in  peril  by  their  home 
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being  surrounded  by  water.  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
absent,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  reach  the 
house,  Rev.  J.  C.  Nobles  and  O.  T.  Higgins  waded 
through  the  water,  made  a chair  of  their  hands 
and  carried  her  to  safety.  Their  son,  W.  F.  Ben- 
jamin, born  in  1864,  was  left  motherless  when  a 
babe  only  a few  days  old.  His  grandmother  cared 
for  him  tenderly,  but  who  can  name  the  loss  of 
such  a beautiful  influence  and  such  lovely  sym- 
pathy as  a mother  would  have  bestowed  upon  her 
child? 

W.  F.  Benjamin,  after  his  school  days  were 
over,  and  when  only  twenty-one  years  "of  age, 
purchased  the  Rushford  Spectator , March  1st, 
1885.  It  was  founded  in  1878.  Mr.  Benjamin 
has  been  its  owner  and  publisher  twenty-five 
years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  breezy  newspapers 
in  the  County,  and  undoubtedly  has  one  of  the 
largest  circulations.  Mr.  Benjamin  has  a.  furni- 
ture store  and  other  business  interests  in  Rush- 
ford.  He  married,  April  29th,  1886,  Miss  Cora 
Chase. 

James  G.  married  for  a second  wife,  Imogene 
Kingsbury,  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Emeline 
Lyon  Kingsbury,  who  is  the  mother  of  the  other 
three  boys. 

John  married  Margaret  Reese,  and  is  in  the 
furniture  business.  He  was  Town  Clerk  for  two 
years. 

George  graduated  in  Toronto,  and  is  located 
at  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Abram  married  Marie  Lewis,  and  is  employed 
in  the  Spectator  office. 

Lucian,  second  son  of  Eliab,  died  unmarried  in 
1867,  respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Burney  went  to  New  York  when  a young  man. 
married  and  died  there,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Bertha,  who  married  Edward  Davis,  a very  suc- 
cessful business  man.  They  live  in  Beverly,  Cali- 
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mrnia.  Their  son  is  in  business  with  his  father, 
:5nd  they  have  one  daughter. 

A! mon,  Levi’s  second  son,  was  married  in  June, 
K'35,  to  Eliza  Ann  McCall,  a daughter  of  James 
McCall.  After  purchasing  various  farms  they 
went  to  Erie  County  for  seventeen  years,  finally 
returning  to  Rushford  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  Almon  was  a total  abstainer  and  an 
aggressive  temperance  worker.  He  “used 
hospitality  without  grudging,”  and  was  always 
ready  to  undertake  difficult  tasks.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 19th,  1893.  He  had  four  children.  The 
eldest,  Francis,  served  during  the  Civil  War,  en- 
listing from  Rockford,  Illinois.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  married  Mary  Poor,  of  Illinois,  and 
came  to  Rushford  and  went  from  there  with  his 
lather  to  Hamburg.  A little  daughter,  too  fair 
for  earth,  brought  much  gladness,  but  only  lived 
a few  months,  and  in  March,  1868,  the  mother 


followed. 

In  1870,  he  married  again  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Erie  County,  where  his  five 
sons  were  born.  Frederick  Frank  married  and 
lives  in  Derby.  He  is  a traveling  salesman  and 
quite  successful.  Almon,  Jr.,  was  a successful 
teacher  for  a few  years,  and  is  now  proprietor  of 


m 


or th  Davton, 


He  has  one 


daughter. 

Roy  went  to  live  with  his  Uncle  Frank  and 
Aunt  Mary  Lyman  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  when 
■even teen,  where  he  was  graduated  from  the 
High  School,  and  he*  now  has  a shoe  store  in 
that  city. 


Earl,  the  youngest,  owns  and  operates  the  gro- 
cery business  formerly  owned  by  his  father. 

Francis  and  his  son,  Fred,  were  killed  on  their 
grocery  wagon  by  a train,  May  2d,  1907.  Sophia, 
a daughter  of  Almon,  married  A.  M.  Taylor,  of 
whom  further  mention  is  made  under  the  Taylors. 


. 
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Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  Almon,  had  great 
musical  talent  and  received  instruction  under 
Prof.  H.  R.  Palmer  and  others.  She  went  to 
Wisconsin  to  teach  music  in  1865,  where  she  met 
and  married  the  next  year  Frank  W.  Lyman,  who 
was  a railroad  man  for  forty  years.  In  January, 
1901,  he  passed  away. 

Cloe,  the  youngest,  had  a contralto  voice  and 
is  an  attractive  woman.  She  went  to  Hamburg 
with  her  parents,  and  has  since  lived  there. 
She  married  Myron  L.  Colvin,  in  December, 
1866.  They  have  two  daughters,  who  married 
Braudel  brothers,  one  an  employee  of  the  B. 
& S.  R.  R.  Company,  the  other  engaged  in 
life  insurance  business.  The  oldest  daughter  has 
one  son,  the  polar  star  of  the  entire  family,  Myron 
Philip  Bran  del. 

Charles  Benjamin,  youngest  of  Levi's  sons, 
married  ITuldah  Lamberson,  daughter  of  John 
Lamberson.  He  was  a successful  farmer.  He 
cared  for  his  father  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The 
mother,  Abigail,  died  in  1842.  Three  children, 
Romaine,  Arcelia  and  Ralph,  were  born  to  them. 
Romaine  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1861,  but  from 
disabilities  remained  only  a few  months.  Pie 
married  Ellen  Williams  of  Freedom.  They  have 
two  sons,  Charles,  Jr.,  and  Lucian,  both  engaged 


in  the  hardware  business  in  Warren,  Pa. 
Charles  married  Ella  Michael,  of  Hamburg,  and 
has  four  children.  Lucian  remains  unmarried. 
He  loves  to  sing,  and  does  it  well.  Pie  uses  his 
talent  as  a church  singer.  No  Rushford  parade 
would  be  complete  without  Romaine  Benjamin  as 


Marshal. 


Arcelia  married  George  Hall;  she  had  six  chil- 
dren 

Ralph  married  Georgie  Thomas,  of  Farmers- 
ville,  where  they  lived.  They  have  two  children. 
Harry,  who  was  graduated  at  Rushford  High 
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School,  spent  some  time  at  an  art  school  in  New 
York,  and  is  now  employed  in  Canada  as  a win- 
d nv  decorator  and  advertiser.  Agnes  is  at  home. 

Fred  was  for  a time  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where 
he  married.  He  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
His  wife  died  in  1908. 

Carl,  a teacher,  died  unmarried,  as  did  the  only 
daughter,  Lena. 

Charles  married  Jennie  Barras,  of  Rushford, 
and  lives  on  the  old  homestead.  They  have  three 


sons. 


Grover,  graduated  at  Rushford  High  School, 
taught  a few  years,  is  now  a grocer  in  Quincy, 
Michigan.  He  married  and  has  four  children. 

Ralph,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles,  enlisted  in 
the  army  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

Asa  Benjamin,  a brother  of  Levi,  and  Samuel 
Persons,  whose  mother  was  a sister  of  Levi,  came 
to  Rushford  about  1818  from  Vermont.  At  one 
time  there  were  so  many  families  living  on  the 
same  street  in  that  neighborhood  that  came  from 
V indsor,  Vermont,  that  they  called  it  Windsor 
Street. 


Asa’s  children  were:  Sylvia,  married  John 

e if ; Abi  gail , rn  a r r i ed  J ohn  B i s hop ; P ercy,  mar- 


ried Seth  Colburn,  and  Harriet,  married  George 
Colburn. 

Oliver,  the  son,  married  Lucia  Woods.  He 
came  into  possession  of  his  father’s  home,  where 
he  lived  and  died,  leaving  a daughter,  Sylvia,  who 


married  Thomas  Williams,  and  in  turn  came  into 
possession  of  the  family  homestead.  The  girls 
first  lived  in  Rushford,  but  after  a few  years  the 
Neffs  went  to  Cuba,  and  the  Bishops  to  Couders- 


port,  Pa. 


The  descendants  of  Asa  Benjamin  who  are 
living  in  Rushford  in  1908  are:  Sylvia  Ben- 


. 
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jamin  Thomas,  who  had  five  children;  only  the 
youngest,  Daniel,  remains,  and  he  occupies  the 
O.  D.  Benjamin  place,  which  was  the  original 
Asa  Benjamin  homestead.  Dan  married  Nellie 
James,  a daughter  of  E.  T.  James;  they  have  two 
daughters.  Percy  Colburn  left  three  daughters: 
Grade;  Julia  married  Nathan  Miller  and  died 
leaving  three  children;  Ethel  married  Eben 
Hynes,  has  four  children  and  lives  near  where  her 
grandparents  settled. 

Julia,  second  daughter,  keeps  house  for  her 
father.  Harriet  Benjamin  Colburn  left  two  chil- 
dren, an  unmarried  daughter,  Flora,  and  a son, 
Homer,  who  married  Flora  Alderman,  and  died 
leaving  a son  and  daughter,  who  are  unmarried 
and  live  at  East  Rushford. 

Those  who  have  lived  elsewhere  for  a long 
time  are  equally  thrifty  people. 


fiTcUal)  MandjarN 

March,  1900. 


Stellah  White  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rush- 
ford,  July  14th,  1835,  and  died  at  her  home  in 
Rushford,  March  21,  1900. 

July  1 8th,  1855,  she  was  married  to  Barnes 
Blanchard,  who  died  April  26,  1880.  She  was 
the  mother  of  two  children,  Homer  who  died  at 


the  age  of  three  years,  and  George,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  died  April  23,  1890,  in  Ten- 
nessee, on  his  way  home  from  Florida,  where  he 
had  been  spending  the  winter  in  hopes  of  regain- 
ing his  health. 

She  came  of  a family  of  six  children,  two 
daughters  and  four  sons.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Ellen 
W.  Hubbell,  has  resided  in  the  West  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  Her  brothers — Washington, 
Henry,  Quincy  and  Thomas  White — all  died  in 
Rushford,  except  Thomas,  who  enlisted  in  the 
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VY.  ;j  War  in  1862  and  died  in  Andersonville 
in  the  fall  of  1863. 

\Jrs.  Blanchard  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1871. 

She  endured  the  trials,  sufferings  and  priva- 
:•  »ns  of  this  life  with  Christian  fortitude,  and 
,;icd  in  the  triumphs  of  a living  faith. 


Bamh  3.  Himrfc. 

F.  M.  Board. 

The  first  blacksmith  in  the  town  of  Rushford 
was  born  in  Castleton,  Vermont,  July  27,  1792. 
He  came  to  Rushford  about  1816  and  started  a 


blacksmith-  shop. on  lot  30,  on  the  land  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  George  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
near  the  south  line  of  the  farm.  To  this  day, when 
the  land  is  ploughed,  charcoal,  where  he  burned 
his  pot  for  charcoal  for  the  forge,  bits  of  iron 
and  cinders  show.  He  went  back  to  Vermont 
and  married  Laura  Woods  in  1818.  Fie  settled 
in  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  black- 
smithing  until  about  1823,  when  he  moved  to 
Rushford,  so  his  wife  could  be  near  her  brothers 


and  sisters,  buying  an  article  for  tract  of  land 
< n part  of  lot  22.  Here  Mr.  Board  farmed  it 

He  died  on  his  wedding'  anni- 


rest  of  his  life. 


versa-ry,  Aug.  2nd,  1877. 

During  the  time  they  lived  at  East  Bloomfield 
a son,  Oscar  F.  Board,  was  born,  in  1820.  He 
'•'  as  nearly  four  years  old  at  the  time  his  parents 


moved  to  Rushford ; here  he  lived  on  a farm  most 
,ft  his  life.  He  died  in  1899  at  his  residence  in 
tmvn.  He  was  survived  by  a wife,  formerly  Miss 
Clarissa  Richards,  who  was  born  in  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1819.  She  was  married  in 
1 848  and  died  in  1906.  Their  son,  Frank  M. 
hoard,  born  in  1850,  and  their  daughter,  Anna 
Board,  born  in  1852,  died  in  1906. 
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Elmer  M.  Bond  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Hiram  Bond 
and  Almeda  Slussar.  He  is  descended  from  Col. 
William  Bond  and  others  who  served  in  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  Wars.  The  family  early 
came  from  London  and  Dorset,  England. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bond,  born  in  Grafton,  Vt., 
in  1801  ; married  October  17th,  1830.  He  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  Academy  and  practised 
medicine  in  western  New  York. 


Elmer  M.  Bond,  his  son,  was  born  in  Farmers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  April  16th,  1841,  leaving  there 
in  1857  for  Rushford,  to  continue  his  studies. 
While  there  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with 
Charles  Woodruff,  and  from  Rushford  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  On  account  of  the  con- 
finement and  indoor  life,  he  was  advised  by  his 
physician  to  leave  Harvard.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  formed  a partnership 
and  engaged  in  the  produce  business.  He  mar- 
ried October  nth,  1864,  Sophia  Smith,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Lucy  Cady  Smith. 

Moses  Smith,  the  father  of  Charles,  came  from 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  to  Charlton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 


an  early  settler  and  became  Sheriff  and  Member 
of  Assembly.  In  the  family  is  still  preserved  an 

old  cockade  with  a miniature  of  Washington. 

o 


Sophia  Smith  was  a beautiful  gin,  ana  had 
much  talent  in  painting.  She  was  in  school  at 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  and  had  other  opportunities 
to  cultivate  this  art. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  had  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living,  Jennie  Livera  Bond  and  Charles 
Elmer  Bond.  Jennie  Livera  was  graduated  from 
Mrs.  Reed’s  famous  school  in  New  York.  She 
is  now  the  wife  of  Edwin  Coupland  Shaw, 
General  Manager  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  She  has  had  much 
opportunity  for  travel,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  is  a woman  of  engaging  personality. 
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The  surviving  son,  Charles  Elmer  Bond,  re- 
sides with  his  parents  at  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

In  1868,  Elmer  Bond  severed  his  connection 
with  the  New  York  firm  and  returned  to  Rush- 
ford  to  carry  on  the  commission  business  on  an 
extensive  scale,  having  a New  York  correspon- 
dent. He  remained  there  until  1S70,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  to  extend  the  same  busi- 
ness. I11  1880,  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Cuba,  and  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, holding  that  position  in  connection  with  his 
other  business  interests  until  he  removed  to 
Buffalo,  in  1887,  where  he  continued  the  commis- 
sion business  on  probably  the  largest  scale  of 
anyone  in  Western  New  York.  He  was  per- 
suaded by  owners  of  large  combinations  to  return 
to  New  York  to  superintend  and  act  as  their  sell- 
ing agent.  This  business  grew  to  such  large  pro- 
portions that  it  comprised  the  most  important 
combinations  in  the  State,  giving  him  a powerful 
influence  on  the  New  York  market,  to  the  discom- 
fort of  many  of  his  competitors,  which  naturally, 
as  success  always  does,  made  them  jealous.  They 
said,  “He  came  to  New  York  in  a palace  car,  but 
we  will  send  him  back  on  foot  in  sixty  days.” 
He  acted  in  that  capacity,  however,  until  the  time 
of  the  .Centennial  in  19.08,  .when  the  business  be- 
came diverted  from  New  York  City  and  was  dis- 
tributed by  different  cold-storage  firms  direct 
from  the  country  districts.  He  lived  in  New  York 
City  during  these  years,  where  he  still  retains  his 
office.  He  now  has  a residence  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  has  been  Alderman  for  the  past 
four  years,  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  assist  in 
good  government  and  add  to  civic  pride. 

Mr.  Bond  has  accomplished  much  for  himself, 
his  family  and  others,  and  is  one  of  whom  Rush- 
ford  may  well  be  proud.  He  and  his  attractive 
daughter  were  present  at  the  Centennial. 


. 
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Chapman  Brooks  was  born  the  year  Washing- 
ton died,  1799,  in  Paris,  Oneida  County.  Afoot, 
with  a pack  on  his  back,  he  came  to  Rushford  in 
1820.  He  ate  his  first  meal  in  town  at  Ephraim 
White’s  on  the  hill  this  side  of  East  Rushford. 
All  they  had  for  supper  was  hulled  corn  and  mo- 
lasses. He  had  one  acquaintance  in  town,  Dr. 
Smith.  In  1821  he  married  Maria  Roberts  of 
Otisco.  They  made  their  journey  to  town  in  a 
lumber  wagon.  Their  first  home  was  on  the 
Cream  Ridge  road.  There  he  had  a log  house 
with  two  large  outside  doors,  opposite.  The  fam- 
ily were  surprised  one  day  by  seeing  an  Indian 
walk  through  with  a deer  on  his  back.  The  neigh- 
bors were  so  far  away  that  after  he  left  home  to 
teach  school  Monday  morning,  sometimes  his  wife 
would  not  see  a person  to  speak  with  until  his 
return  Saturday  night. 

He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  many  years. 
When  he  considered  himself  still  a middle-aged 
man,  some  one  said  to  him,  <l  Uncle  Chapman.” 


He  didn’t  look  up 
didn’t  look  up.  “ 

His  children 

Alley)  ; 2,  Cynthia  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Woodworth)  ; ^ 

Mary  J.  (Mrs.  S.  R.  Remington)  ; 4.  Horner 
Brooks  ; 5,  Amelia  (Mrs.  D. 


“ Uncle  Chapman.”  Still  he 
Mr.  Brooks.”  Then  he  heard, 
were,  1,  Caroline  (Mrs.  W.  B. 


Atkins 


On  this  side  of  the  hill  south 


the 


ilia 


& 


where  there  is  still  an  old  orchard  and  where 
roses  still  bloom,  Mrs.  Woodworth  was  born  in  a 
log  house.  Homer  Brooks  was  born  in  the 
Washington  house,  now  the  Tarbell  house,  which 
his  father  owned  and  kept  over  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  Brooks  used  to  tell  with  pride,  in  her  old  age, 
that  she  baked  a barrel  of  flour  in  one  day. 


. 
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G.  W.  F.  Buck  was  born  May  5th,  1833,  in 
1 in g,  near  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont.  While  still  a child 
• is  parents  and  several  relatives  moved  to  what 
was  quite  a remote  West,  locating  in  Granger, 
Allegany  County,  New  York. 

He  was  educated,  to  a considerable  degree,  at 
home,  the  family  and  kindred  having  enjoyed  the 
benefit' of  the  New  England  schools.  Later  he 
attended  Xunda  Academy,  Oherlin  and  Genesee 
Colleges.  At  the  latter  College,  now  trans- 
formed into  Syracuse  University,  he  graduated 
;n  1856,  He  went  South  immediately  and  was 
tutor  for  a year  in  the  family  of  a Southern 
Hamer  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  near 
Winchester,  Virginia.  Returning  North,  he  was 
Assistant  in  Rushford  Academy  in  the  fall  of 
1857;  then  Principal  till  the  close  of  the  fall  term, 
1864. 

He  then  went  to  New  York  City  and  spent  con- 
siderable time  continuing  his  studies  in  the 
Modern  Languages  and  History.  Lie  also  began 
there  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  which  he 
followed  for  several  years,  with  frequent  travels 
-OKi  with  intervals  of  teaching  in  New  York  and 


1 ' OF 
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pursui 
mcti  or 


change  of  climate  he  went  South  in  1887 

s. s  since  lived  there,  not  engaged  in  active 

t,  residing,  in  general,  in  a very  romantic 
1 of  historic  Mt.  Lookout,  a few  miles  from 
1 n ooga , T enne  s see . 


Having  recently  suffered  from  a severe  attack 
m la  grippe,  he  is  now  sojourning  in  Alabama, 
v ;di  a very  skilled  physician,  his  personal  friend. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Professor 
auek  tor  his  unusual  qualities  as  a teacher  and 
preceptor.  While  Professor  Sayles  planted  the 
V seeds,  they  produced  an  abundant  harvest 
under  Professor  Buck's  discriminating  care. 


• ... 


There  is  grace,  as  well  as  brilliancy,  in  his  pen 
pictures,  which  give  pride  to  all  who  knew  him, 
and  admiration  as  well  as  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  contributions. 
As  he  has  loved  the  memories,  so  is  he  beloved 
in  memory. 


Hr.  UiUictm  1.  Httrr. 

Dr.  William  J.  Burr  came  to  Rushford  in  1849. 
He  was  born,  as  was  his  sister  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried Daniel  Leavens,  at  Horner,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.  He  taught  about  ten  years  in  Rushford. 

Dr.  Burr  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  as  Hospital 
Steward,  in  the  76th  N.  Y.  V.  He  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  59th  N.  Y.  V. ; 
then  Surgeon  of  the  42nd  Regiment.  When 
mustered  out  of  the  latter  regiment  he  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  Staff  Surgeon. 

Many  have  gone  out  whose  names  have  been 
connected  with  Rushford,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
record  Dr.  Burr  among  the  number  who  have 
won  distinction. 

His  son,  George  Lincoln  Burr,  is  Professor  of 
Mediaeval  History  at  Cornell  University. 

His  daughter,  Sarah  B.,  is  Mrs.  Becker,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(life  BuaSf 

Conradt  Busch,  the  grandfather  of  Watson  W. 
Bush,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  who  had  more 
thrilling  experiences  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most 
men,  even  in  those  days  of  action  and  heroism. 
Ide  was  born  at  Gir,  in  Holland,  October  29, 
1753,  and  emigrated  to  the  American  Colonies  in 
1770,  landing  in  New  York,  where  he  lived  until 
the  War  of  Independence  began,  when  he  immedi- 
ately volunteered  and  served  through  the  entire 
war.  He  describes  General  Washington  at  the 
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-me  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge 
under  the  historic  elm,  as  “a  tall,  finely  formed, 
dignified  man  with  noble  air,  dressed  in  a blue 
broadcloth  coat,  buff  knee  breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings and  a cocked  hat.” 

During  the  first  part  of  his  service,  he  was 
one  of  General  Washington’s  mounted  body- 
guards, who  were  nearly  all  Hollanders  or  Ger- 
mans, commanded  by  Major  Barth  Van  Heer. 
While  serving  as  such  guard  he  was  one  of  a 
party  of  scouts  sent  out  by  General  Washington 
m locate  the  enemy.  It  was  a dark,  foggy  day, 
and  before  they  saw  the  enemy  they  were  in  their 
midst.  The  British  fired  upon  them,  killing  all 
but  three,  who  gave  rein  to  their  horses  and 
escaped.  On  returning  to  camp  they  told  the 
General  what  had  happened;  he  only  said: 
’’We'll  pay  them  for  that.”  He  sent  out  a de- 
tachment and  before  dawn  they  came  to  the  same 
place,  spiked  the  guns  of  the  British  as  they 
slept,  and  took  the  whole  camp  prisoners. 

At  times  he  acted  as  an  impromptu  secretary 
for  Timothy  Pickering,  later  General  Washing- 
ton's War  Secretary.  Conradt  Busch  further 
served  with  Pickering  in  the  Quartermaster’s  De- 
partment. He  also  served  with  General  Lafayette, 
who  recognized  his  old  companion  in  arms  be- 
o re  he  reached  the  dock,  on  his  visit  to  Syracuse, 
in  1825.  He  was  in  Colonel.  Lamb’s  famous  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery,  where  he  rose  to  be  Captain. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island  with  a com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  Militia  under  Colonel  John 
Peter  Kichlein,  also  at  the  battle  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton, and  crossed  the  Delaware  on  that  bitter 
cold  Christmas  night,  when  the  blocks  of  ice  in 
the  river  were  pushed  aside  by  the  cutlasses  of 
the  soldiers,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York, 
choosing  the  vocation  of  what  would  now  be 


. 
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called  a country  peddler,  at  that  time  a traveling 
merchant.  In  1784  he  married  Mary  Watson, 
the  daughter  of  William  Watson,  who  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  On  July  7th,  1791, 
he  was  granted  640  acres  of  land  for  his  military 
service,  being  Lot  No.  47,  in  Pompey  Township, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  moved  in  1800,  and  made  it  his 
future  home.  Here  he  died,  December  19th, 

i855- 

He  always  considered  the  privilege  to  vote  the 
most  sacred  duty  he  had  to  perform,  and  voted  at 
every  election  as  long  as  he  lived.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Election  Day  he  put  on  his  full  military 
uniform,  including  his  belt  and  sword.  When  he 
presented  his  vote  he  always  removed  his  hat  and 
stood  at  attention  until  the  vote  was  deposited  in 
the  ballot  box.  On  one  occasion  a young  man 
thought  he  would  have  some  fun  at  the  old  gentle- 
man’s expense,  so  he  challenged  his  vote  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a foreigner,  and  had  not  been 
naturalized.  The  old  gentleman  did  not  take  it 
that  way ; he  drew  his  sword  and  stood  as  straight 
as  he  did  in  his  younger  days,  and  said:  “Young 
man,  I swore  my  vote  in  over  that  blade;  if  you 
do  not  withdraw  that  challenge,  I will  swear  you 
into  your  eternal  grave  with  it.”  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  challenge  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busch  had  twelve  children,  three 
of  whom  served  in  Capt.  I.  Castle’s  Company  of 
New  York  Militia,  in  the  war  of  1812,  namely, 
John,  Jacob  and  Alexander. 

Alexander  Bush,  the  father  of  Watson  W. 
Bush  (the  name  having  been  anglicized),  was 
born  August  3rd,  1795,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
and  came  to  Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1800,  with  his  parents.  Pie  later  helped  clear 
the  land  where  Syracuse  now  stands.  December 
1 6th,  1817,  he  married  Deborah  Grimes,  the 


' 
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daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Greenfield 
Grimes,  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  They 
began  housekeeping  on  a farm  he  had  bought, 
and  also  took  40  acres  of  public  land  from  the 
Mate,  that  adjoined  his  farm,  which  is  now  in 
Lafayette,  N.  Y. 

J11  1825  he  was  Lieutenant  in  a Militia  Com- 
pany and  had  command  of  the  same,  acting  with 
the  balance  of  the  militia  under  General  Gott,  to 
escort  General  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  Syracuse. 
In  1826  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  Pike,  then 
in  Allegany  County,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  1873 : he  then  came  to  Rush  ford  to  live  with 
his  son,  where  he  died,  March  26th,  1.891,  and 
was  buried  in  Pike,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  De- 
borah Grimes  Bush,  who  died  May  17th,  1862. 

To  them  were  born  four  children,  PXarriet 
Jane  Bush,  September  4,  1818,  who  married 
Royal  Adams;  she  died  September  28,  1899. 
Angeline  Bush  was  born  February  23,  1821,  and 
married  Horace  Blodget;  she  died  July  22,  1878. 
Lucina  Grimes  Bush  was  born  April  4,  1831,  mar- 
ried Wolcott  F.  Griffin,  January  9,  1853,  died 
May  11,  1863.  They  had  one  daughter,  Ella  L. 
Griffin. 

Watson  W.  Bush  was  born  at  Pike,  N.  Y., 
August  14,  1841.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  when  he 
was  16  years  old,  lie  enoaved  m the  mercantile 

« . * . . o 

business  at  Pike,  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams 
& Bush.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  May  17, 
1S62,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  business,  and 
came  to  Rush  ford,  on  June  5,  1862,  entering  the 
store  of  Wolcott  F.  Griffin,  which  was  known  as 
hhe  Union  Store,  and  continued  in  the  same  until 
November,  1863,  when  he  entered  the  Army. 

In  November,  1862,  his  first  vote  was  cast  in 
Rushford  for  James  S.  Wadsworth  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  November,  1863,  he  obtained  authority  from 
the  Adjutant  General  of  this  State  to  recruit  a 


. 
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company  for  the  Army,  and  filled  the  quotas  for 
a number  of  towns  in  Allegany,  Wyoming  and 
Cattaraugus  Counties,  and  was  mustered  as  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  “B,”  Second  New  York 
Mounted  Rides,  on  January  7,  1864.  The  com- 
pany and  regiment  did  duty  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
until  March,  when  they  were  ordered  to  report  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  month  of  April 
was  spent  in  drill  and  preparing  for  active  service 
at  the  front.  So  many  had  enlisted  in  this  regi- 
ment that  had  previously  served  from  one  to  two 
years  in  other  regiments  that  it  was  classed  as  a 
Veteran  Regiment.  On  May  2nd  they  received 
their  orders  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
then  commanded  by  General  FJ.  S.  Grant,  which 
they  did  at  the  Wilderness, on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
1864.  And  there  Capt.  Bush  saw  the  remains  of 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  was  killed  in 
the  hard-fought  battle  of  the  6th,  and  for  whom 
he  had  cast  his  first  vote  for  Governor,  in  1862. 
From  thence  on  he  and  his  regiment  shared  in  the 
hard  fought  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
On  September  30th,  at  Pegram’s  farm,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  after  a hard  fight  and  against 
great  odds,  where  about  seventy-five  were  killed 
and  wounded;  about  forty,  the  remainder  of  the 
detail,  were  taken  prisoners  and  were  held  in  the 
following  Confederate  prisons,  at  Petersburg, 
Ya.,  Libby  Prison,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  Danville,  Va.  Capt.  Bush  was  sent  to 
Libby  Prison  and  paroled  from  there  February 
22,  1S65.  A large  number  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  taken  at  the  same  time  died  in  prison,  and 
others,  after  they  had  been  exchanged  in  our 
Government  hospitals. 

Fie  was  promoted  to  Captain,  January  28,  1865. 
After  being  exchanged  he  returned  to  his  com- 
pany and  served  with  the  regiment  until  it  was 
discharged,  on  August  28,  1865. 

Returning  tc  Rushford,  October  1,  1865,  he 
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a copartnership  with  W.  F.  Griffin  under 
firm  name  of  Griffin  & Bush.  Jn  1868  Mr. 
.din  sold  his  interest  to  O.  T.  Stacy  and  Wm. 

Kyes;  the  business  was  then  conducted  under 
!*  name  of  W.  W.  Bush  & Co.  In  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Bush  sold  his  interest  to  Stacy  & Kyes, 
: 1 bought  the  Concrete  Store  building  of  Wash- 
..  ton  White,  which  he  now  owns.  He  was  one 
i t the  Board  of  Education  of  Rushford  Union 
School  for  ten  years,  serving  one  year  as  Presi- 
dent and  nine  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
lie  also  served  as  Town  Clerk  from  1875  1° 
kmuary  1,  1904,  twenty-eight  years,  which  is 
■.he  longest  term  that  any  one  has  held  an  office  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  On  February  5,  1873, 
c married  Wealth  a Jane  Hill,  the  daughter  of 
j 4m  \V.  and  Sophia  McClure  Hill.  To  them 
• ere  born  two  sons,  John  Alexander  and  William 
Watson. 


John  Alexander  Bush  was  born  April  21,  1874, 
md  graduated  from  the  Rushford  Union  School 


m the  Class  of  1893,  and  went  at  once  to  the  O. 
f.  Stacy  Company,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
mill  remains  as  Treasurer  of  the  company.  June 
. >.  1902,  he  married  Mary  Whitney,  the  daughter 


Wm.  Graves  and  Sylvia  Baker  Whitney.  They 
ve  one.  son,  William  Watson  Bush,  born  August 


A illiam  Watson  Bush  was  born  April  17, 
" U ; he  attended  school  at  Rushford,  and  was 
= a duated  from  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
L ersity  of  Buffalo  in  the  Class  of  3903,  and  has 
: act  iced  his  profession  at  Rushford  since.  On 
1 2th  of  November,  1903,  he  married  Myrtie 
Metcalf,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Levi  and  Nellie 
: Vrsons  Metcalf. 


. 
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flrfewt  Izxpnix'mez  in  ©mil  Star. 

W.  W.  Bush. 

By  special  request  I will  write  a sketch  of  my 
experiences  while  in  Libby  and  other  Confeder- 
ate Prisons.  This  is  a portion  of  my  life  that  I 
have  always  tried  to  forget,  and  is  a subject  that 
never  gives  me  pleasure  to  recall.  For  that  reason 
I seldom  say  anything  about  those  days  of  suffer- 
ing and  privation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  in  keep- 
ing at  this  time  to  give  a short  sketch  of  prison 
life,  as  quite  a number  of  the  boys  from  Rushford 
who  served  in  the  army  had  the  misfortune  of 
experiencing  the  same. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1864,  we  received 
orders  to  draw  three  days'  rations  and  issue  to 
every  man  sixty  rounds  of  cartridge.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  we  had  our  breakfast  before 
sunrise,  and  at  about  10  o’clock  the  line  was 
formed.  We  passed  through  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  and  formed  our  line  in  front  of  them,  with 
our  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Curtain,  on 
the  right  and  our  regiment  at  the  right  of  the 
Brigade.  Six  companies  from  the  right  of  our 
Regiment  were  taken,  and  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers, and  advanced,  driving  back  the  Rebel  line 
through  a field  and  piece  of  woods  and  across  a 
large  open  field  for  about  three  miles,  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  their  main  line,  about  a thousand 
feet  in  front  of  us.  We  held  the  line  there  estab- 
lished until  about  5 p.  m.,  when  they  charged 
our  line  on  the  left  and  in  our  front,  charging 
several  times,  only  to  be  repulsed.  As  we  were 
armed  with  the  Spencer  repeating  carbine,  and 
could  fire  six  shots  as  quickly  as  the  infantry  could 
one  with  their  muzzle-loading  muskets,  they 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  five  double  lines 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  on  our  left,  and  swung  around 
to  their  left  and  surrounded  the  right  end  of  our 
line  and  six  officers  and  about  forty  men  were 


- 
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captured,  with  about  seventy-five  men  killed  and 
wounded.  That  night  we  were  taken  to  Peters- 
burg and  placed  on  the  island.  On  the  morning 
of  October  ist  all  the  prisoners  were  searched  and 
relieved  of  their  blankets,  extra  clothing  and  what 
Confederate  money  they  had.  After  the  search 
was  completed  they  were  marched  to  about  the 
center  of  Petersburg,  and  near  the  river,  and 
placed  in  an  old  cigar  and  tobacco  factory.  The 
officer  that  had  charge  of  the  guard  said, 
“You'uns  needn’t  be  afraid,  as  the  Yanks  has 
only  hit  this  building  three  times,  but  have 
knocked  hell  out  of  all  the  other  buildings  around 
it,”  as  we  could  see.  Here  we  were  kept  until 
October  3rd.  During  the  three  days  they  gave  us 
one  ration,  consisting  of  three  sea  biscuits,  and 
removed  us  to  Libby  Prison,  at  Richmond,  which 
was  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  the  Confederate 
prisons.  On  arriving  at  Libby  they  took  every- 
thing that  had  been  omitted  at  Petersburg,  and 
.told  us  rations  had  been  issued  for  that  day,  so 
we  would  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow  for  ours. 
On  the  5th  we  received  a small  ration  of  soft 
bread.  By  this  time  we  thought  we  were  getting 
initiated  into  prison  life.  Our  stay  here  was  to 
be  short.  At  half  past  three  p.  mv  all  the  officers, 
who  were  quartered  together,  were  ordered  be- 
low, and  were  given  rations  for  three  days,  then 
marched  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad, 
and  placed  in  box  cars.  Our  trip  south  then  be- 
gan. At  3 o’clock  p.  m.,  Sunday  the  9th,  found  us 
at  Greensborough,  N.  C.  At  8 a.  m.  of  the  10th, 
we  were  marched  to  the  railroad  and  placed  in  box 
cars  and  started  farther  south,  arriving  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C.,  at  8 o’clock  p.  m.,  and  marched  to  the 
Penitentiary  grounds.  On  entering,  the  first  per- 
son I saw  was  my  old  friend,  Captain  Jasper 
Griggs,  of  the  104th  New  York  State  Infantry, 
who  told  me  to  come  with  him  as  he  had  a good 
place  for  me.  On  arriving  there  I found  the  only 
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place  left  was  under  an  old  building,  that  was  not 
over  two  feet  from  the  ground,  but  it  sheltered  us 
form  the  storm  and  was  far  better  than  many  of 
them  had.  Here  I bought  a tin  cup,  paying  five 
dollars  for  it.  At  this  prison  the  officers  were 
separated  from  the  enlisted  men,  by  a space  about 
fifty  feet  wide,  with  a light  furrow  turned  on 
each  side,  called  the  “dead  line/'  with  guards 
marching  back  and  forth  through  the  center.  The 
officers  and  enlisted  men  were  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  each  other.  The  prison  was  inclosed  with 
a stockade  about  twelve  feet  high,  on  the  outside 
of  which  were  platforms  about  50  or  60  feet 
apart.  A guard  was  stationed  on  each  platform. 
About  1 2 feet  inside  of  this  stockade  was  a light 
furrow  turned,  called  the  dead  line.  If  one  of  the 
prisoners  came  to  or  crossed  that  line  the  guard 
would  shoot  him.  On  Sunday,  October  16th, 
Lieutenant  Davis,  of  the  155th  N.  Y.  S.  Volun- 
teers, and  the  writer  were  standing  under  an  oak 
tree  several  feet  back  from  the  dead  line,  when 
the  guard  shot  Lieut.  Davis,  in  the  left  breast, 
grazing  a Masonic  pin  that  he  wore.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  punishment  that  guard  received 
for  that  brutal  act  was  a promotion  to  sergeant. 
Here  the  prisoners  had  made  plans  to  escape. 
October  19th  the  last  word  was  to  be  sent  across 
the  dead  line  to  the  enlisted  men.  It  was  placed  in 
a hollow  bone,  with  the  ends  filled  with  dirt,  to  be 
thrown  across  the  dead  line,  where  it  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  men,  but  in  throwing  the  long- 
distance it  fell  short  and  dropped  between  the 
dead  lines,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  guard  and 
sent  to  headquarters.  In  less  than  one  hour,  and 
between  four  and  five  o’clock  p.  M.fthe  order  came 
for  the  officers  to  fall  in  and  they  were  marched 
out  of  the  enclosure,  placed  in  box  cars,  and 
started  for  Danville,  Va.,  where  we  arrived  Octo- 
ber 20th,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

We  were  taken  to  prison  building  number  3 


- 
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and  placed  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  an 
old  tobacco  warehouse.  There  was  not  floor  space 
to  allow  them  to  all  lie  down  at  the  same  time,  so 
some  had  to  stand  while  the  others  slept.  To 
this  time  the  hardships  had  not  been  great,  ex- 
cept from  hunger  and  a lack  of  water.  Now, 
we  were  to  face  another  hardship  which  was  to 
cause  more  suffering  than  the  short  rations.  It 
was  the  cold  we  could  not  escape,  as  we  had  noth- 
ing but  oar  light  summer  clothing,  consisting  of 
a wool  blouse  (not  lined),  a flannel  shirt,  wool 
pants,  boots  or  shoes,  and  many  without  stock- 
ings. The  building  had  most  of  the  windows 
broken  out  and  slats  nailed  across  the  lower  half 
of  the  windows.  It  was  furnished  with  one  small 
stove  on  the  second  floor,  which  would  not  warm 
twenty  feet  away,  and  the  rooms  were  about  thir- 
ty feet  wide  by  ninety  feet  long.  Here  we  were 
to  stay  for  the  next  four  months  through  the  cold 
winter  that  was  to  come.  It  was  so  cold  the  Dan 
river  was  frozen  over  so  that  they  crossed  it  on 
the  ice  with  teams.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
cold  caused  more  suffering  and  death  than  the 
poor  and  scant  rations  they  received — but  both 
did  their  part.  Soon  there  was  room  to  spare. 
The  rations  that  were  issued  here  for  the  most 
of  the  time  consisted  of  a piece  of  corn  bread, 
about  two  inches  square  and  about  four  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  about  a pint  of  bean  soup, 
which  looked  like  water  with  a few  black  cow 
beans  thrown  in,  and  these  were  always  whole, 
occasionally  a small  piece  of  poor  meat  not  larger 
than  a hen's  egg.  As.  for  myself  I was  better  off 
than  most  of  the  officers.  I had  succeeded  while 
on  the  cars  going  to  Danville,  when  the  guard 
was  not  watching,  in  getting  a half  of  a wool 
blanket  and  a rubber  one.  October  28th,  I sold 
an  old  watch  for  $200.00  (in  Confederate  money) 
and  bought  a wool  blanket. 


' 
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On  November  7th  I had  made  a brass  ring 
from  the  end  of  a shell  fuse,  which  looked  like 
gold  (and  I have  no  doubt  I said  it  was).  I 
traded  this  ring  for  a coat  made  of  Kentucky 
jean,  which  kept  me  warm  and  did  me  good  ser- 
vice. The  man  with  whom  I traded  promised 
to  let  me  have  the  ring  back  after  the  war,  for 
$100.00  in  gold.  I have  never  seen  the  ring  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  have  never  tried  to  find  the 
man.  The  blankets  I had  were  always  shared 
with  others,  and  were  in  use  both  day  and  night. 
One  blanket  would  cover  three  or  four  at  night, 
as  we  had  to  lie  so  close  together  to  keep  warm 
(we  call  it  spoon  fashion)  that  if  one  wanted  to 
turn  over  he  would  wake  the  whole  line  and  they 
would  all  have  to  turn  over.  Sometimes  it  was 
not  appreciated  along  the  line  and  there  would  be 
some  adjectives  used  to  express  their  displeasure. 

November  the  8th  was  election  day,  and  we 
decided  to  hold  an  election  in  our  prison  and  cast 
our  votes  for  President,  which  we  did.  It  result- 


ed as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was 367 

of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  received 276 

and  George  B.  McClellan 91 


November  12th  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  re- 
ported there  were  10,000  letters  for  the  prisoners 
at  Danville  to  be  distributed,  and  brought  in  six 
for  Brigadier-General  Joseph  Hayes,  one  for 
Colonel  Gilbert  Prey,  and  one  for  Colonel  Hoop- 
er, which  was  all  that  were  received  of  the  10,000 
reported.  On  November  15th  we  heard  that  Lin- 
coln was  elected  President  and  Reuben  E.  Fen- 
ton Governor  of  New  York.  December  7th  flour 
was  selling  for  $352.80  per  barrel  and  rice  at 
$2.00  a pound,  in  Confederate  money.  During  the 
whole  time  I was  in  prison  there  were  plans 
being  made  to  make  a general  break  and  escape 
to  our  lines.  The  most  favorable  plan  was  to 
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move  south  and  meet  Gen.  Sherman’s  army.  On 
t lie  9th  of  December  a guard  of  about  150 
marched  in  front  of  our  building  and  stacked 
their  arms,  which  caused  quite  a commotion  in 
our  prison.  If  they  had  been  organized  they 
might  have  made  a break,  and  taken  the  chance 
to  secure  the  arms  and  ammunition  and  try  to 
reach  Sherman’s  army.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  the  feeling  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  and  it  was  soon  decided  to  take  the 
chance.  The  plans  were  all  arranged  and  the 
whole  of  our  prison  organized  for  the  move, 
which  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Joseph  Hayes  and  Brigadier-General  Al- 
fred N.  Dufiie.  Colonel  Ralston  of  the  24th  N. 
V.  Cavalry  was  to  take  the  outside  guard  and  the 
extra  guns  belonging  to  the  extra  relief,  number- 
ing about  forty.  About  fifteen  were  to  go  out. 
after  water,  and  the  officers  of  the  2nd  N.  Y. 
Mounted  Rifles  were  to  take  the  two  inside 
guard,  stationed  in  the  lower  room.  At  about 
1 130  p.  m.  Colonel  Ralston,  with  his  squad, 
passed  out.  When  they  reached  the  guard  house, 
which  was  about  thirty  feet  from  our  building, 
they  dropped  their  buckets  and  took  the  extra 
guns.  In  the  meantime  the  officers  of  the  2nd 
N.  Y.  had  done  their  part  of  the  work.  The 
doors  of  the  prison  were  thrown  open  and  the 
prisoners  rushed  out.  The  plan  was,  first,  to 
burn  the  railroad  bridge  that  crosses  the  Dan 
River,  take  what  they  could  that  would  be  of 
use  in  the  march,  and  start  for  General  Sher- 
man’s army.  The  train  that  had  just  passed 
north  over  the  bridge  had  left  a detachment  of 
soldiers,  who  had  not  vet  stacked  their  guns. 
They  rushed  over  the  hill.  As  soon  as  they  came 
in  sight  they  began  firing  on  the  prisoners,  and 
drove  them  back  into  the  building.  When  reach- 
ing the  same  they  fired  many  shots  through  the 


. 
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windows,  wounding  quite  a number  of  the  pris- 
oners, one  of  whom  was  Colonel  Ralston,  of  the 
24th  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  who  died  the  night  of  the 
15th  or  1 6th  from  the  wound.  When  asked  by 
the  officer  of  the  guard  who  were  responsible  for 
the  break,  he  said,  “I  am  the  only  one  responsi- 
ble, and  I an]  now  past  any  fear  from  you.”  They 
also  brought  in  the  guard  that  was  stationed  in 
the  lower  room  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  to  iden- 
tify the  three  who  had  taken  him,  saying  they 
would  make  examples  of  them.  The  guard  had 
received  a blow  sufficiently  hard  to  render  him 
unable  to  identify  the  ones  he  had  encountered. 
Major  Wni  H.  Mapes,  Captain  Henry  G.  Steb- 
bins  and  the  writer  were  not  molested.  On  many 
occasions  we  would  hear  the  cry  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  prison,  “Fresh  Fish,”  which  meant 
we  had  a detachment  of  new  prisoners.  We  were 
all  eager  to  meet  them  and  hear  the  news  from 
the  outside  world.  At  other  times  we  would  learn 
of  some  of  our  number  to  be  returned  to  our  line 
on  a special  exchange.  Almost  every  prisoner 
would  have  some  word  he  wished  to  send  home. 
There  were  many  occasions  when  the  guard 
would  announce  they  had  some  office  work  or 
some  other  duty  to  be  performed  and  would  give 
the  prisoners  a chance  to  do  the  work,  and  have 
a good  place  to  stay  with  plenty  to  eat.  They 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a man  who 
would  do  the  work,  thereby  releasing  one  of  their 
men  so  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  front.  Our 
answer  would  be  “You  can  send  around  your 
dead-wagon  and  take  us  out,  but  we  will  not 
work  even  if  we  starve.”  We  always  furnished 
the  help  to  take  care  of  our  own  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital. During  the  month  of  January  and  the  fore 
part  of  February,  ’65,  we  began  to  hear  rumors 
of  exchange  and  there  were  special  exchanges 
which  helped  to  give  the  men  new  hope.  On  Feb- 
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ruary  14th  orders  came  for  ten  men  from  our 
prison  to  go  to  Richmond  for  exchange,  and  to 
follow  this  was  the  order  of  the  16th  for  one 
thousand  from  this  post  to  report  at  Richmond 
for  exchange.  From  thence  on  there  was  noth- 
ing else  talked  of  except  the  exchange.  The  next 
day  at  10  p.  m.  we  were  marched  to  the  railroad 
station,  and  took  the  train  for  Richmond,  where 
we  arrived  at  2 p.  m.  and  were  met  by  the  Rich- 
mond guard,  who  did  not  even  try  to  keep  the 
prisoners  in  line,  but  said,  “If  you'uns  can  get 
home  any  quicker  than  we’uns  can  send  you  we 
have  no  objection  to  your  going.”  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  the  parole  was  signed  by  the  pris- 
oners. At  8 a.  m.,  February  22nd,  we  left  Libby 
Prison  to  pass  down  the  James  River  for  ex- 
change at  Aikins  Landing.  O11  arriving  there 
Colonel  Mumford  (or  Mulford),  our  commis- 
sioner of  exchange,  said  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  only  about  three  hundred  and  there 
were  about  eight  hundred  of  us.  “If  the  balance 
will  go  back  to  Libby  I will  meet  you  to-morrow 
with  suitable  accommodations  for  you  all.”  There 
was  a silence  and  none  responded.  Then  he  said, 
“I  can  take  all  of  you,  but  cannot  give  you  the 
accommodations  and  care  you  deserve,  but  will 
do  the  best  1 can.”  There  went,  up  one  cheer; 
he  raised  his  hand,  saying,  “It  is  against  orders 
to  allow  any  demonstration  until  you  are  within 
our  lines.”  Then  we  passed  off  the  boat.  About 
a half-mile  back  from  the  landing  was  our  picket 
line.  Here  we  could  see  the  regimental  flags 
as  they  waved  in  the  gentle  breeze  along  the  line. 
We  were  once  more  among  our  friends  and  under 
the  folds  of  the  old  Flag  for  which  every  prisoner 
was  willing  to  die.  I have  not  tried  to  describe 
the  sufferings  that  these  men  endured.  If  I did 
1 should  fail,  for  no  one  can  find  words  to  de- 
scribe them.  At  Danville  and  Salisbury  the 
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death  rate  was  larger  than  at  Andersonville. 
Doubtless  this  was  due  to  their  being  farther 
north.  Of  all  the  horrible  suffering  that  I have 
ever  heard  of  or  read,  I can  say  any  prisoner  who 
was  there  for  five  months  or  more,  has  seen  a 
parallel  case.  Along  toward  the  last  of  our  stay 
there,  in  the  morning  the  prisoners  would  go 
around  to  see  how  many  had  died  during  the 
night.  On  coming  to  one  you  would  hear  re- 
marks like  this:  “Poor  fellow,  he  is  out  of  his 
misery,”  or  another  would  say,  “1  wish  it  was 
I,”  or,  “In  a short  time  we  will  all  be  with 
him.”  Many  could  count  the  days  upon  their  fin- 
gers, others  the  weeks  and  only  the  best  the 
months,  when  they  would  join  their  companions 
and  be  at  rest.  Still  they  were  loyal  to  their 
Country  and  their  Flag.  During  all  these  sad 
days  there  were  those  who  always  tried  to  keep 
up  the  courage  of  their  fellow  comrades  with 
cheerful  songs  and  story-telling.  There  were  ex- 
pert chess  and  checker  players  and  occasionally 
a few  packs  of  cards  found  willing  hands  to 
shuffle  them,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a fine  ven- 
triloquist and  magician.  Each  one  helped  in  his 
own  way  to  shorten  the  long,  dreary  hours. 

February  22nd,  ’65,  on  board  the  U.  S.  trans- 
port at  two  p.  m.,  we  left  Aikins  Landing  and 
proceeded  down  the  James  River.  On  passing 
City  Point  it  was  a beautiful  sight;  every  boat 
was  profusely  decorated  with  flags,  as  well  as 
the  buildings  on  the  shore,  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  As  the  day  passed 
on  there  gathered  a black  cloud  in  the  northwest 
and  soon  large  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall, 
which  added  discomfort  to  the  many  prisoners 
who  could  not  get  shelter  within  the  cabin.  The 
surgeon  placed  every  hospital  steward  and  nurse 
on  duty,  and  distributed  every  blanket  on  the 
boat,  for  the  comfort  of  those  on  deck.  Hot 
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coffee  and  bread  was  passed  and  urged  upon 
every  man;  none  was  allowed  to  lie  down  upon 
the  deck.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the  snow 
had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  On 
arriving  at  Fortress  Monroe,  those  who  had  died 
on  the  boat  were  removed,  and  we  proceeded  to 
Annapolis,  where  we  arrived  about  9 a.  m.  We 
were  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Officers’  Hospital, 
where  I remained  until  February  28th,  when  we 
were  given  a leave  of  absence  awaiting  the  Gen- 
eral Order  for  our  exchange.  At  the  date  I was 
captured  1 weighed  178  pounds.  On  February 
23rd,  at  Annapolis,  I weighed  87^2  pounds.  I 
had  lost  90F2  pounds  in  weight  during  the  four 
months  and  twenty-two  days  that  I was  a pris- 
oner. 1 had  eaten  every  ration  that  was  issued  to 
me,  and  had  used  about  $300.00  in  Confederate 
money  buying  extra  rations  during  the  time.  The 
$300.00  in  Confederate  money  was  procured 
through  parties  at  Danville,  Va.,  for  which  I 
gave  my  note  for  $50.00  and  paid  the  same  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

This  statement  of  Prison  life  is  not  made  from 
memory,  but  is  taken  from  my  diary,  which  I 
kept  every  day  I was  in  prison. 

I returned  to  my  company,  taking  command  of 
the  same  before  I weighed  a hundred,  pounds. 

Watson  W.  Bush, 

Late  First  Lieutenant  and  Captain 
of  Company  “B,”  2nd  New 
York  Mounted  Rifles. 


fHuthrut  JL  (Catup 

Mathew  P.  Cady  was  born  in  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, in  1786.  When  he  came  to  Rushford,  we 
do  not  know,  but  he  was  elected  one  of  the  assess- 
ors at  the  first  town  meeting  in  1816. 

His  first  wife,  Lucy  Hardy,  was  the  mother  of 
six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Patrick.  He 
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had  two  children,  George  Washington  and  An- 
drew  Jackson,  by  his  second  wife,  Lucy  Tarbell. 

He  owned  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Creek 
road,  and  lived  where  Mrs.  Caroline  Crocker  now 
lives. 

Mathew  P.  Cady,  John  Spencer  and  others  built 
on  Caneadea  Creek  the  first  saw-mill  in  Rushford. 
in  1816. 

He  caught  cold  while  lumbering  in  the  Pine 
Woods,  and  in  a week  he  was  gone  at  fifty-nine 
years  of  age.  The  last  day  of  his  life  he  uttered 
these  words,  “ Two  o’clock  and  I must  give  it  up.’' 

In  1819  he  was  town  clerk.  For  five  years  he 
was  supervisor. 

In  a book  upon  “ Speculative  Masonry,”  dated 
1822,  we  find  the  following  officers  of  Rushford 
Lodge:  R.  W.  John  Hammond,  William  Hull, 
Levi  Benjamin,  Eliab  Going  and  Mathew  P.  Cad}-. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  “ First  Burying 
of  Rushford,”  in  1832,  where  one  may  read  his 
epitaph,  “ Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear.” 


(Mydxks  (Enlburn 

Charles  Colburn  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
George,  Caleb  and  Abijah,  came  from  Shrews- 
bury,  Vermont,  in  1833  and  settled  in  Podonque. 
His  brother  Seth  owned  the  adjoining  farm.  Two 
or  three  years  later  Holton,  the  younger  and 
unmarried  brother,  came,  walking  over  from 
Rochester  with  his  boots  on  his  back  filled  with 
potatoes  for  seed.  He  bought  the  farm  south  of 
Seth’s.  Thus  the  three  Colburn  brothers  lived  near 
each  other  for  many  years. 

In  1838  Holton  married  Phebe  Benjamin.  In 
1840  Charles  and  Seth  built  a saw-mill  on  Thunder 
Shower  Creek.  This  mill  was  run  incessantly  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  In  1846  Charles,  with 
his  sons  George  and  Caleb,  built  a saw-mill  at 
Kellogsville.  They  had  the  first  circular  saw  used 
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in  Rushford.  Teams  were  sent  to  Rochester 
after  it. 

These  brothers  possessed  a combination  of  fac- 
ulties that  made  them  desirable  citizens.  They 
were  good  farmers,  good  mechanics,  able  to  turn 
their  hand  to  almost  any  kind  of  work.  They 
were  upright  and  temperate.  They  did  not  de- 
sire notoriety,  yet  they  aided  in  every  worthy 
cause. 

The  children  of  Holton  were  Gratie,  Julia  (Mrs. 
Nathan  Miller,  deceased)  and  Myra  (Mrs.  A. 
Frazer).  Gratie  and  Myra  still  reside  in  Rush- 
ford. 

Adoniram  and  Henry  B.  were  the  sons  of  . 
Seth. 


STHxh  in  Xlw  SamrntH. 

Rushford  had  in  its  earlier  days  many  families 
of  Rooseveltian  size,  whose  members  in  various 
branches,  produced  a numerous  and  honored  citi- 
zenship. The  names  of  Gordon,  McCall,  Woods, 
Persons,  Hardy,  Benjamin,  Lyman,  Eaton  and 
many  others  are  familiar  in  this  connection,  and 
among  them,  perhaps,  the  Damon  brothers.  The 
oldest  of  these  was  Warren,  always  known  as  A. 
W.  E.  Damon.  He  was  born  in  Reading,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  May  15th,  1812.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  his  father,  Dimmick,  son  of  another 
Dimmick.  moved  to  the  central  part  of  New  York 
State.  After  remaining  there  about  two  years, 
he  moved  with  his  wife,  Debbv,  a sister  of 
brazier  Eaton,  to  and  located  his  family  on 
the  “Creek,’’  or  “Buffalo  Road,”  northwest  of 
Rushford,  probably  in  1826.  Dimmick  was  an 
industrious,  kindly,  well-disposed  man,  somewhat 
noted  for  feats  of  strength.  Later  he  went  to 
Indiana,  with  several  of  the  younger  of  his  eight 
children. 

A.  W.  E.  Damon  spent  his  life  of  fifty-eight 
years  in  habits  of  uniform  industry.  He  was  a 
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man  of  firm  principle  and  character,  of  broad  in- 
telligence, a great  reader,  taking  a deep  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  in  promoting  the  educational 
interests  of  his  neighborhood.  In  politics  he  was 
a Democrat  till  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
Party,  after  which  he  voted  for  Fremont,  Lincoln 
and  Grant. 

The  great  social  and  political  upheaval  follow- 
ing the  abduction  and  murder  of  William  Morgan 
in  his  youth,  and  which  was  represented  by  such 
statesmen  as  Thurlow  Weed,  William  H.  .Seward 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  impressed  upon  his 
mind  a settled  and  lifelong  disapproval  of  Secret 
Societies,  and  particularly  of  Free  Masonry.  This 
sentiment  was  not  allowed,  however,  as  later  with 
some  of  his  family,  to  rupture  his  relations  to 
Church  and  society. 

His  most  prominent  characteristic  was  his 
steadfast  religious  life.  He  found  a home  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  held 
an  influential  position  and  various  offices  for  many 
years. 

Notwithstanding  his  strong  Methodism,  he 
chose  for  a companion  a deeply  conscientious 
Baptist,  Emily,  daughter  of  Nathan  C.  Kimball, 
one  of  Rushford’s  early  and  respected  citizens, 
and  a pillar  in  his  Church,  of  whom  “Colonel” 
Hardy  once  remarked,  that  if  he  forgot  when 
Sunday  came  he  could  “ always  tell  by  seeing 
Deacon  Kimball  go  to  meeting.”  Later,  through 
the  influence  of  Rev.  Nathan  Fellows,  Pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  for  the  sake  of  united 
work  in  the  training  of  their  children,  she  joined 
her  husband  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Two  or  three  incidents  throw  light  upon  his 
character  and  show  the  esteem  in  which  A.  W. 
E.  Damon  was  held  in  the  community.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  when  their  five  children  sat  at 
table  as  usual,  three  sons  on  one  side,  two 
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daughters  on  the  other,  the  conversation  turned 
with  a tone  of  anxiety  on  the  future  of  the 
Church.  The  wife  said,  “ What  will  become  of 
the  Church  when  we  are  gone?”  With  a 
quick  glance  of  appreciation  and  cheerful  confi- 
dence from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the  other,  he 
remarked,  “ I expect  these  to  take  our  places.” 
All  were  together  with  them  in  the  Church,  at 
one  period,  and  that  “ expectation,”  no  doubt, 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Family  prayer  was 
regular.  The  team  was  before  the  door  at  ex- 
actly nine  o’clock  on  Sabbath  morning  for  the 
four  and  a half  mile  slow  drive  to  church,  which 
was  entered  before  the  villagers  arrived.  The 
children  stayed  to  the  two  preaching  services,  and 
attended  Sabbath  School  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
Class  meeting  was  being  held.  The  home  was 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  Ministers,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  family.  On  one  occasion  three 
Baptist  Ministers  were  so  entertained.  Not  many 
years  since,  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  citizens 
of  Rushford  remarked  the  impression  on  his  mind 
as  to  the  character  of  the  man,  both  as  citizen  and 
Christian,  in  making  a township  assessment  with 
him,  some  forty  years  ago. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  death  entered 
an  irreligious  home,  he  was  chosen  to  attend  and 
offer  prayer  by  those  who  shrank  from  having  a 
clergyman  enter  the  house.  No  visiting  of  neigh- 
bors  was  suffered  on  the  Sabbath,  save  for  neces- 
sary entertainment,  and  novels  and  games  were 
prohibited  in  the  family.  But  time  and  means 
were  freely  sacrificed  that  the  children  might  at- 
tend the  Academy  or  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
When  death  came,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Daley,  a warm 
friend  of  the  family,  preached  from  the  text,  “ 1 
have  fought  a good  fight;  I have  finished  my 
course;  I have  kept  the  faith.” 

A.  W.  E.  Damon  had  five  children,  Mary  Ro- 
sina,  Albert  K.,  De  Salvo,  Charles  M.  and  Emily. 
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Rosina,  the  oldest,  became  the  wife  of  I.  W.  Evans, 
and  after  residing-  some  years  in  Olean  and  later 
in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  returned  to 
Cuba  in  the  year  1902,  and  in  a few  weeks  died. 

Albert  K.  was  early  called  of  God  to  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  but  before  he  had  completed  hisv  educa- 
tion his  country’s  need  of  men  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  enlisted  in  the  8th  New  York  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery. Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  received 
.wounds  in  battle,  from  which  he  died  at  the  hos- 
pital in  New  York  City,  in  June,  1864. 

D.  S.  was  the  next  in  age,  and  the  only  one 
now  residing  in  the  town.  He  has  six  children. 

Charles  Milton,  the  fourth  of  A.  W.  E.  Damon’s 
children,  has  been  for  many  years  a devoted  min- 
ister of  the  fros pel,  and  is  now  residing  in  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota.  Of  his  five  sons,  three  are  preach- 
ers, and  one  a teacher  in  the  Philippines.  One 
daughter  is  a missionary. 

The  second  son  of  Dirmnick  was  Alonzo  PL,  who 
was  born  in  Reading,  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  in 
the  year  1815.  After  the  removal  of  Dimmick 
from  Rushford  to  Indiana,  the  two  sons,  A.  W.  E. 
and  Alonzo,  remained  with  their  families  on  the 
farm  which  their  father  had  first  occupied  on  the 
creek  road,  where  Alonzo  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death  in  1871.  A.  W.  E.  removed  to  Hardy’s 
Corners. 

Alonzo  Damon  was  a successful  farmer  and 
business  man.  He  was  a member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  to  which  he  contributed  freely  of  his 
means.  His  wife  was  Roxana  Metcalf.  Their 
children  were  Thomas,  Rhoda  and  Riley,  all  of 
whom  are  now  deceased. 

The  third  son  of  Dimmick  Damon,  Martin,  was 
born  in  Reading,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1825.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  Rushford,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood,  marrying  Caroline  Chase,  another  of 
the  early  residents  of  this  town.  He  was  by  trade 
a carpenter,  and  became  an  expert.  One  son, 
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Lannis,  now  a resident  of  the  town,  is  pursuing 
with  success  his  father’s  avocation.  Martin  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-three. 

De Salvo  and  Riley  Damon  were  the  twin  sons 
of  Dimmick  Damon.  They  were  born  in  Rush- 
ford  in  the  year  1828,  but  Riley  did  not  remain  in 
Rushford  many  years.  DeSalvo  lived  and  died  in 
the  town.  His  wife  was  Maria  Chamberlain.  Mrs. 
Clara  Morrison  of  Franklinville  is  a daughter. 

o 


Sr.  % <S.  Slme r. 

There  is  throughout  the  county  a strong  in- 
terest in  local  history  and  an  evident  pride  in  its 
leading  men.  The  writer  feels  sure  that  a brief 
note  on  the  career  of  a promising  scholar  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  his  native  county. 

Herbert  Charles  Elmer,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Cornell  University,  was  born  at  Rushford,  in 
i860.  He  is  the  son  of  C.  J.  and  Jane  Ashley 
Elmer,  and  a grandson  of  Joel  Elmer,  a soldier 
of  the  Revolution. 

Professor  Elmer  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Rushford  Union  School,  completing  his 
preparation  for  college  under  a private  tutor. 
Pie  entered  Cornell  in  1879,  with  the  Class  of 
1883,  and  at  once  took  high  rank  in  his  studies, 
but  especially  in  Latin,  under  Prof.  Tracy  Peck, 
and  later  under  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale,  and  in  Greek 
under  Prof.  Isaac  Flagg.  The  required  work 
completed,  he  took  up  eagerly  all  the  electives 
offered  in  those  branches,  and  before  his  gradua- 
tion, in  1883,  had  made  evident  that  his  life  work 
was  to  be  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  and 
literatures. 

Though  a most  conscientious  student,  he  did 
not  neglect  other  lines  of  student  activity.  By 
his  senior  year  he  had  by  successive  promotions 
from  the  ranks  upward  reached  the  grade  of 
major  of  the  battalion  of  cadets,  lie  was  Junior 
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president,  a Woodford  orator,  and  one  of  eight 
chosen  to  represent  his  class  on  the  commence- 
ment program.  He  belonged  to  the  Debating 
Club,  the  Classical  Society  and  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

The  year  after  his  graduation  was  spent  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  Then  followed  about  two  years 
of  study  and  travel  in  Europe,  most  of  the  time 
being  spent  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn 
and  Leipsic.  Returning  to  Johns  Hopkins,  he 
took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  i8S8,  and  was  imme- 
diately given  an  instructorship  in  that  institution. 
The  next  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Hale,  Dr.  Elmer  was  made  acting  head  of  the 
Department  of  Latin. 

Dr.  Elmer,  besides  his  work  as  a teacher,  has 
had  constantly  under  way  the  investigation  of 
some  subject  of  interest  to  the  specialist  in  Latin, 
and  his  rank  among  specialists  is  very  high.  Be- 
sides papers  for  the  American  Journal  of  Phil- 
ology and  those  read  before  the  American  Philo- 
logical Society,  he  has  published,  “Que,  Et,  Atque 
in  Inscriptions  of  the  Time  of  the  Republic,”  ‘‘The 
Latin  Prohibitive,”  which  has  made  necessary 
the  revision,  in  that  division,  of  the  standard 
Latin  grammars,  and  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  everywhere;  and  an  edition  of 
Terence’s  Phormio,  now  one  of  the  standard 
editions  for  English  speaking  college  students. 
His  latest  and  perhaps  his  most  important  work 
is  “Studies  in  Latin  Moods  and  Tenses,”  which, 
forms  Volume  VI  of  the  Cornell  Studies  in  Classi- 
cal Philology.  This  discussion  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  231  pages,  and  its  object  is,  as  the 
author  states  in  his  preface,  to  point  out  “the 
erroneous  ideas  held  by  modern  grammarians  re- 
garding the  force  of  the  perfect  (aorist)  tense  of 
the  Latin  subjunctive  in  all  those  expressions  in 
which  that  tense  is  used  of  future  time.” 

As  a scholar  Dr.  Elmer’s  most  striking  charac- 
teristics are  painstaking  thoroughness,  by  which 
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he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  every  subject  he  touches, 
and  clear,  logical  reasoning,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  present  his  conclusions  convincingly.  As 
a teacher  he  requires  thorough,  earnest  work, 
never  permitting  the  appearance  of  it  to  pass  for 
real  knowledge,  and  yet  he  is  popular  among  his 
students.  Personally  he  is  a genial,  wholesouled 
man,  making  warm  friends,  and  retaining  them 
by  his  tact,  affability  and  modesty. 

Dr.  Elmer  was  married  first  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
to  Miss  Rose  Elmore,  1886;  second,  at  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  1891,  to  Miss  Bertha  E.  Beebe. 
Their  children  are  : Basil,  born  1892;  Charles 
Wellington,  born,  1898;  Clarence  Jefferson,  born 
I(9°4- 

To  those  whose  place  of  nativity  is  Rush  ford 
there  are  gratification  and  pride  in  the  men, 
among  whom  is  Dr.  Elmer,  who  have  attained 
reputation  and  culture  in  varied  walks  of  life. 


Buuiri  ISUp 

Julia  Williams  Stretght. 

Daniel  Ely  was  born  in  southern  Connecticut  in 
1787.  He  was  of  English  descent,  one  of  his 
ancestors  having  been  of  the  number  who  came  to 
America  in  the  historic  Mayflower  in  1620.  He 
was  married  in  1807.  In  the  course  of  a couple 
of  years  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  an  infant 
daughter.  Soon  after  he  came  to  central  New 
York,  where  he  met  Mrs.  Mary  Carrier,  a young 
widow  with  three  children,  who  had  recently  come 
from  Massachusetts  to  that  place,  and  who  be- 
came his  wife.  They  moved  to  Rushford  in  1815 
or  1816,  and  first  settled  on  the  farm,  in  later 
years  owned  and  occupied  by  Lyman  Metcalf. 
While  here  an  Indian  family  was  one  of  their 
nearest  neighbors,  and  companies  of  Indians,  with 
their  entire  household  possessions  upon  their 
backs,  frequently  passed  by  on  their  way  to  better 
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hunting  grounds.  Sometimes  these  companies 
camped  in  the  neighborhood  for  a few  days,  and 
these  were  awe-inspiring  times,  at  least  to  the 
younger  members  of  Mr.  Ely’s  family.  Ele  re- 
mained on  this  farm  about  twelve  years.  Only 
a few  years  ago  an  apple  orchard  still  remained 
there,  most  of  the  trees  having  been  grown  from 
seeds  brought  in  Mr.  Ely’s  pocket  from  his  former 
home. 

In  1827  he  moved  to  a farm  on  the  Creek  road 
from  Rushford  to  Fairview.  Here  Mr.  Ely  lived 
until  about  1852,  when  he  sold  the  farm  to  his 
eldest  son,  C.  C.  Ely;  and  later  bought  a small 
place  a half-mile  from  Fairview,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  August,  1864.  After  his  death, 
his  widow  made  her  home  on  the  old  farm  with  her 
son  and  family,  moving  with  them  to  Rushford 
village  (Gordonville)  in  1869,  where  she  died  a 
few  years  later  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years. 

Mr.  Ely  was  the  father  of  six  children,  all  but 
one  of  whom  passed  the  age  ol  three  score  years 
and  ten.  The  youngest  and  only  surviving  child. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Bixby,  for  the  past  few  months,  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  has  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  home  of  her  nephew,  Will  Ely,  ol 
Franklmvitte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  lived  together  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  three  of  their  children — C.  C.  Ely, 
Mrs.  Sarepta  Williams  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bixby — 
also  reached  and  passed  their  golden  wedding 
anniversaries. 


ifrnmtan  Ifamtly. 

Harriett  A.  Freeman. 

Josiah,  son  of  Juniah  Freeman,  came  to  Rush- 
ford from  Madison  County,  in  September,  )8o8. 
He  located  on  Lot  Xo.  32,  taking  out  articles  for 
the  whole  of  the  lot.  Josiah  Freeman  died  in 
1812,  and  his  father  came  to  Rushford  in  1814, 
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and  brought  his  family  of  seven  children.  He  re- 
ceived a deed  of  the  south  half  of  Lot  No.  32, 
which  is  two  miles  north  of  the  village.  Josiah 
Freeman  died  in  April,  1847,  and  then  the  farm 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  youngest  son,  Eri  B. 
Freeman.  Eri  B.  Freeman  was  born  1806,  and 
married  Sarepta  Bronson,  in  1825;  their  children 
were  Addison  and  Burton.  Addison  married 
Agnes  Lloyd.  Burton,  who  is  now  living  in  Wis- 
consin, had  two  children  by  his  first  wife  and 
three  by  his  second  wife,  who  was  Martha  Claus. 
Burton  Freeman  enlisted  in  the  army  May  13, 

1861,  for  three  years.  He  was  mustered  in  as 
Sergeant  in  Company  I,  May  21,  1861.  He  was 
promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  September  1, 

1862,  to  First  Lieutenant  February  7,  1862, 
and  to  Captain,  September  27,  1862.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  company  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
May  31,  1863. 

Eri  B.  Freeman’s  first  wife  died  in  1831,  and 
that  same  year  he  married  Ann  Cowdery,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  Cynthia  Freeman 
was  born,  in  1832.  She  was  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Rush  ford  Academy.  She  married 
Albert  LaSell,  and  died  in  1886. 

Albert  Freeman  was  born  in  1836,  but  only 
lived  to  reach  the  age  of  twelve. 

Sarah  Freeman  was  born  in  1838,  married  Asa 
Hardy,  and  left  three  children,  who  are  now 
living.  Irving  Hardy  of  Portville.  N.  Y.,  May 
Hardy  Gibbon,  of  Springville,  N.  Y.,  and  Bert 
Hardy,  of  Clean . N.  Y. 

Ellen  Freeman  was  born  in  1834.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  Columbus,  Pa.,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
in  1863. 

Ann  Cowdery  Freeman  died  in  1847,  and  a year 
later  Eri  Freeman  married  Harriett  Rose  Taylor, 
by  whom  lie  had  two  children. 

E.  Wilbur  Freeman  was  born  in  1854,  and  is  a 
farmer  in  Rush  ford.  He  married  Lydia  Brown, 
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in  1879,  and  has  four  children  living,  Nye,  Har- 
riett, Edith  and  Ralph. 

Albert  R.  Freeman  was  born  in  1855,  and  lives 
near  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  He  married  Etta 
Ryther,  in  1884,  and  has  six  children:  Mrs.  Free- 
man Hewlett,  of  Arcade,  Mrs.  Leslie  McGeorge, 
Ellen,  Mildred,  Carrie  and  Floyd  Freeman,  of 
Franklinville. 

All  of  Eri  B.  Freeman’s  children  were  born  on 
the  old  homestead,  which  he  sold,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  to  his  son,  Burton.  Eri  Free- 
man died  in  Rushford,  in  1864. 

. I have  been  told  that  1 must  live  up  to  the 
record,  for  my  great  uncles  were  preachers  and 
my  aunts  were  teachers,  and  all  were  Christian 
men  and  women. 


©lie  (Sartf 

Rev.  F.  E.~G.  Woods. 

Eneas  Gary,  the  first  settler  of  the  township  ot 
Rushford,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  September  23  rd,  1757.  He, 
with  two  brothers,  Seth  and  Loved,  and  one 
sister,  Hannah,  comprised  the  children  of  the 
household.  These  brothers  kept  the  family  lines 
of  their  descendants  separate  by  each  spelling  the 
surname  differently,  as,  Gary,  Garey  and  Geary, 
and  Governor  Gerry  of  that  State,  said  to  be  a rel- 
ative by  one  versed  in  Gary  genealogy,  had  still 
a different  spelling  of  the  name.  The  daughter 
of  the  sister  Hannah  married  a Mr.  Bridgman. 
Their  daughter,  Laura  Bridgman,  was,  in  her  day, 
as  celebrated  as  Helen  Keller,  having  been  ren- 
dered  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  by  scarlet  fever  when 
two  years  of  age.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  husband 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  won  great  notoriety  by  edu- 
cating Laura  Bridgman,  and  has  been  called  the 
Cadmus  of  the  blind.  Miss  Bridgman  became  .a 
skillful  teacher  of  the  blind  at  Perkins  Institute. 
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Boston.  Charles  Dickens,  the  English  novelist, 
visited  her  and  wrote  of  her  in  his  American 
Notes. 

Eneas  Gary  early  moved  to  Lebanon,  Conn. 
'The  records  in  the  pension  office  at  Washing- 
ton. Id.  C.,  show  that  he  enlisted  at  Lebanon  when 
21  years  of  age,  and  during  the  seven  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  he  enlisted  three  times.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains  when  Washing- 
ton retreated  from  Long  Island. 

He  was  in  the  mercantile  business  as  an  im- 
porter. His  partner,  a relative,  took  funds  to  Eng- 
land to  pay  on  account  and  make  purchases,  but 
died  while  on  this  business,  and  as  no  papers  of 
his  payments  were  found  on  him,  Mr.  Gary  was 
again  obliged  to  send  funds  for  settlement,  which 

o 

he  made  in  full,  and  closed  the  firm’s  accounts. 

The  opening  of  the  Llolland  Purchase  attracted 
eastern  people,  and  Mr.  Gary,  as  the  records  in 
the  County  Atlas  show,  took  up  lot  No.  30,  about 
a half  a mile  north  of  Rushford  Village,  in  1808, 
moving  his  family  from  Weathersfield,  Vermont, 
where  he  had  been  in  business  for  one  year.  The 
journey  was  made  with  an  ox-team.  The  party 
consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  son  William  and 
wife  and  three  children,  the  youngest  being  about 
five  years  of  age.  Arriving  at  Centerville,  where 
Mr.  Maxon  had,  a few  months  before,  begun  the 
settlement  of  that  township,  and  leaving  most  of 
the  family  there,  he  and  his  son  William  and  the 
lively  girl,  Nancy,  then  nearly  nine  years  of  age, 
drove  south  six  miles  (having  previously  blazed 
the  way  through  the  unbroken  forest),  on  January 
1st.  1809,  to  found  a home  and  begin  life  anew 
in  the  wilderness.  It  was  a great  change  from  a 
mercantile  life.  On  the  ox-sled  they  had  brought 
a kettle  of  coals,  the  fire  from  which  was  probably 
kept  for  many  years  and  kindled  again  on  the 
hearthstones  oi  many  newly  arriving  settlers. 
Going  to  the  neighbors  to  borrow  fire  was  no  un- 
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common  thing  in  those  days.  The  son  William 
felled  the  first  tree.  They  put  up  that  day  a loo- 
shanty,  a half  roof,  covered  it  with  cotton  cloth 
and  spent  the  night,  having  tied  the  oxen  to  trees, 
and  built  seven  fires  about  to  keep  off  the  wild 
beasts.  The  rest  of  the  family  came  soon,  and 
next  year  his  sons-in-law,  William  Gordon  and 
Josephus  Young  arrived,  and  a year  and  hall 
later,  his  son  Charles  Gary  and  wife  also. 

With  the  increase  of  population,  young  families 
growing  up,  the  needs  of  household  articles,  espe- 
cially crockery,  were  very  apparent.  But,  New 
York,  the  city  of  import,  was  over  four  hundred 
'miles  distant,  ox-cart  freight  line  at  that.  So,  for 
a while,  Mr.  Gary  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Seth  Gillett  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  ware, 
turning  of  bowls  large  and  small,  which  came  into 
extensive  use. 

After  making  improvements  for  five  years  on 
this  well  located  place,  now  the  Isaac  Weaver 
farm,  Mr.  Gary  sold  it  for  $1,000.00,  and  moved 
on  to  the  road  west,  and  a half  a mile  north,  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Thomas  farm.  Here  he 
built  a two  story  house  and  set  out  an  orchard, 
perhaps  the  first  one  in  town.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Young,  lived  on  the  same  farm  on  the  lower 
road. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gary  had  to  keep  open  house 
for  the  new  corners,  and  as  he  was  very  sociable 
and  friendly,  his  home  was  somewhat  of  a hotel 
for  a while.  Born  about  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
living  in  the  stormy  times  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  lonp*  struofode  for  liberty,  himselt  a 
soldier  in  it,  he  had  a fund  of  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  and,  withal,  business  experience, 
fitting  him  for  an  agreeable  entertainer. 

How  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Gordons 
is  not  now  known.  Mr.  James  Gordon,  a Scotch- 
man, came  to  this  country  as  a British  soldier,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  one 
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(4  his  genial  banters  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Gary,  alluding  to  Gordon, said  to  those  about, 
“This  is  the  man  I took  prisoner/’  “ Well,”  Mr. 
Gordon  replied,  “ my  son  captured  two  of  Mr. 
Gary’s  daughters,  so  I guess  we  are  about  even.” 
[ust  how  much  of  the  taking  prisoner  was  war- 
like, no  one  now  living  can  say.  Mr.  Gordon 
said,  as  he  took  his  pension,  “ I came  over  to 
fight  you  Yankees,  and  now  you  are  paying  me 
for  it.” 

As  an  item  of  historical  interest  in  boundary 
lines  it  should  be  stated  that  the  new  settlement, 
just  mentioned,  was  included  in  a rather  large 
section  called  Caneadea,  now  embracing  four 
townships.  The  western  half  of  this  section  was 
set  off  March  8th,  1816,  and  called  Rushford.  It 
included  New  Hudson,  which  was  formed  from 
Rushford,  April  10,  1825. 

Mr.  Gary  surveyed  what  is  now  Rushford  town- 
ship, and  marked  the  center  by  embedding  a 
grind-stone  in  the  middle  of  Main  Street,  a little 
below  the  Union  School  grounds.  Nearly  oppo- 
site this  point  is  a cottage,  which  is  now  the  rear 
of  the  Morgan  home,  where  the  early  settler  and 
his  wife  spent  some  of  their  later  years,  till,  too 
old  and  feeble  for  household  duties,  they  were 
tenderly  cared  for  in  the  home  of  their  son-in-law, 
William  Gordon. 

Mrs.  Gary,  respected  and  honored,  filled  well 
her  station,  caring  for  her  family  and  welcoming 
the  new  settlers.  Before  her  marriage,  she  was 
Miss  Esther  Buckingham,  daughter  of  Jedediah 
P.  Buckingham,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  a man  of 
large  family  and  noted  fame  in  that  state.  A 
letter  to  Rev.  F.  E.  Woods  from  the  war  Gov- 
ernor, William  A.  Buckingham,  also  born  in 
Lebanon,  states  concerning-  “ Garv-Buckingham  ” 
genealogy,  “ No  doubt  we  are  relatives,  for  1 have 
known  no  person  bearing  my  name,  residing  in 
this  country,  unless  it  may  be  a family  in  Mary- 
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land,  who  is  not  a descendant  of  Thomas  Buck- 
ingham, one  of  the  first  settlers  and  one  of  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  church  in  Millford,  Conn.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  were  people  of  refinement 
and  genteel  manners.  He  wore  continental  style 
of  clothing  (knee  breeches  with  gold  buckles), 
powdered  hair  and  a wig  for  “ dress  up.”  Mrs. 
Gary  had  silk  and  satin  dresses.  They  were 
Presbyterians  and  had  family  prayers,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Champlin,  of  Cuba,  when  a young  girl,  called 
on  these,  her  grandparents,  one  morning,  and 
finding  them  at  family  prayer,  waited  at  the  door 
till  their  devotions  were  over. 

• Mr.  Gary  was  also  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  record  of  which  is  with  Miss  Ellen 
Gordon,  of  Rushford. 

Until  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  and 
three  years  after,  this  worthy  couple  were  per- 
mitted to  journey  together,  till  at  last  the  beloved 
wife  fell  asleep,  August  27th,  1841,  aged  78 
years,  and  Mr.  Gary  died  three  years  later, 
August  17th,  1844,  aged  87  years. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he  said,  “ 1 
saw  Esther  last  night,  she  was  just  as  beautiful  as 
when  3 married  her.” 

Their  remains  rest  in  Rushford  cemetery. 
Seven  children  and  about  forty  grandchildren  sur- 
vived them. 

Commendatory. 

With  due  honor  to  his  helpmeet,  we  may  say 
of  Mr.  Gary,  that  by  his  loyal  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  the  long  and  uncertain  struggle  of  the  Rev- 
olution; by  beginning  again,  when  past  fifty  years 
of  age,  bravely  to  battle  with  difficulties  and  regain 
a competence;  by  his  service  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived;  by  his  love  for  his  fellow-men  and 
to  God;  by  these  things,  he  made  himself  an 
honored  pioneer  in  the  founding  of  a well-famed 
town. 
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Descendants. 

The  children  of  the  first  settler  were:  William, 
called  Capt.  Gary;  Esther,  wife  of  Josephus 
Young;  Mira,  first  wife  of  William  Gordon; 
Charles,  Martha,  second  wife  of  William  Gordon; 
Nancy,  wife  of  Ely  Woods;  Caroline,  wife  ol 
Orame!  Griffin. 

These  all  lived  and  died  in  Rushford,  excepting 
Charles,  who  with  his  family  embarked  on  a raft 
at  Olean,  went  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  settled  in  Indiana.  His  eight  children 
grew  up  to  honorable  estate;  two  of  them  were 
Methodist  preachers  in  Kansas.  Two  of  Eneas 
Gary's  sons-in-law,  William  Gordon  and  Oramel 
Griffin,  were  very  prominent  business  men  in 
Rushford;  the  former  building  , and  operating- 
mills,  the  latter  a very  prosperous  merchant,  who 
earned  his  first  hundred  dollars  by  felling  trees  for 
a clearing.  With  this  money  he  early  opened  a 
store  in  town,  continued  in  that  business  over 
twenty-five  years,  accumulating,  it  was  supposed, 
$100,000. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
he  moved  to  Oramel,  built  there  extensively  and 
the  village  was  named  for  him. 

The  daughter  Nancy,  by  accompanying  her 
father,  Mr.  Gary,  on  the  first  day  of  settlement, 
became,  thus,  the  first  white  woman,  as  far  as 
known,  to  stay  in  the  town  over  night.  At  a re- 
ligious service,  probably  a prayer-meeting,  held 
at  the  home  of  Levi  Benjamin — there  were  no 
churches  in  the  settlement  then — Ely  Woods  first 
saw  his  future  wife,  then  Miss  Nancy  Gary. 
Score  one,  please,  for  attendance  at  prayer- 
meeting.  On  March  31st,  1818,  she  was  married 
to  Ely  Woods.  Eor  a wedding  trip  they  drove 
with  an  ox-team,  from  Mr.  Young’s  down  to 
the  present  site  of  Rushford,  where  the  people 
gathered  to  attend  a raising  of  the  first  hotel,  alog 
structure,  at  the  present  location  of  the  Village. 
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To  begin  housekeeping,  they  placed  the  furniture 
on  an  ox -cart,  on  which  she  was  seated.  They 
drove  to  the  farm  on  which  they  both  lived  and 
died,  having  reared  a family  of  eight  children. 
Until  their  new  house  was  built,  which  was  the 
first  frame  family  dwelling-house  in  the  township, 
they  resided  in  a log-house  previously  occupied 
on  the  place  by  Richard  Goff.  A stone  mason 
could  not  be  secured  immediately  to  build  the 
chimney  to  their  new  home,  and  cooking  by  an 
out-door  fire  was  the  result.  The  new  house- 
keeper said  she  burned  out  seventeen  stumps 
cooking  beside  them  before  the  chimney  was  ready. 
Stick  chimneys,  built  by  laying  stick  piles  four 
square  and  plastering  them  over  with  mud  and 
clay,  were  often  in  use  and  sometimes  took  fire. 
A woman  noticing  her  chimney  thus  afire  called 
to  an  easy-going  neighbor,  who  was  driving  by, 
to  come  and  extinguish  the  blaze.  He  came, 
looked  at  it,  and  drawled  out,  “ I guess  it  will 
do  if  you  watch  it  well,”  and  drove  on. 
The  woman,  disgusted  at  such  neglect  to  help, 
then  climbed  up  to  the  roof  and  put  out  the 
fire  herself.  The  man’s  laziness  was  for  a long 
time  a by- word. 

The  grass  on  the  hillside  farm  was  sweet,  and 
Mrs.  Woods’  butter  had  ready  sale  till  even  after 
the  cheese-making  era  arrived.  H.  E Purdy, 
editor  of  Rushford’s  first  paper,  was  one  ot  her 
customers.  It  will  surprise  present-day  people  to 
learn  that  for  many  years  in  the  early  settlement 
butter  brought  only  six  cents  a pound. 

A year  after  celebrating  their  golden  wedding, 
Mrs.  Woods  departed  this  life,  aged  nearly 
seventy;  Mr.  Woods,  about  ten  years  later,  aged 
nearly  eighty- five.  They  were  both  earnest, 
religious  people.  He  was  a class  leader 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  nearly  forty 
years. 
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} Iarriet  Going  Colby,  Eighty-four  Years  Old. 

]n  1815,  Captain  Jonathan  Going  came  from 
Reading,  Vermont,  to  Rushford,  New  York,  with 
his  wife  and  four  children,  James  (who  married  Anna 
Young  in  Vermont),  Eliah,  Ezra  and  Sarah.  He 
settled  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Talcott  farm. 
His  son  James  lived  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
farm  until  1832,  when  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania 
with  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  had  previously 
been  ordained  as  a Minister  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

Eliab  Going  was  with  Judge  McCall  for  some 
years.  In  1818  he  married  Sarah  Freeman, 
(daughter  of  Junia  Freeman,  of  Rushford),  by 
whom  he  had  six  children,  A.  Judson,  J.  Bradley. 
Harriett,  Kate  R..  Jonathan  R.  and  J.  Freeman, 
Three  are  still  living.  Bradley,  who  was  with 
Grant  in  the  Ninety- sixth  Illinois,  lives  in  Mich- 
igan; Harriett  Colby  in  Holland,  New  York,  and 
Kate  in  Spokane,  Washington. 

In  1819,  Eliab  Going's  sister  married,  and  his 
mother  died,  so  he  took  the  farm,  and  his  father 
lived  with  him.  Captain  Jonathan  Going  died  in 
Aurora,  Erie  County,  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  Gordon  Ceme- 
tery in  Rushford.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  one  ot  the  first  to  draw  a pension. 

Eliab  Going  commenced  preaching  about  1820. 
He  was  a missionary  among  the  Seneca  Indians. 
He  attended  the  Middled ury  Academy  under  the 
tuition  of  Reverend  Joshua  Bradley.  He  was 
ordained  in  Rushford,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Rushford.  In  1832  he  moved 
to  Franklinville.  He  organized  churches  in  Hinsdale 
and  Glean,  and  supplied  them.  Eater  he  preached 
in  Holland,  Aurora,  Wales  and  other  places. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding,  March  5th,  1868.  His  wile  died  Tues- 
day, and  he  died  Thursday  of  the  same  week,  and 
they  were  buried  together  February  28th,  1869. 
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Eliab  Going  was  a member  of  the  Masonic- 
Lodge  in  Rushford  in  an  early  day,  and  as  one 
old  lady  said,  “He  never  pronounced  it.”  For 
many  years  he  did  not  meet  with  the  order,  but 
his  views  were  unchanged.  In  the  time  of  war 
they  needed  a chaplain  in  the  Lodge  in  the  place 
where  he  resided,  so  he  met  with  them.  Some 
two  hundred  of  the  order  were  present  and  parti- 
cipated in  his  burial. 

He  was  quite  often  called  upon  to  marry  a 
couple,  and  many  pleasing  incidents  occurred.  He 
married  a couple  one  week  before  he  died;  they 
wanted  no  one  else.  He  stammered  quite  badly 
at  times.  I recall  a man  coming  for  him  to  marry 
a. couple  when  he  was  very  tired.  The  man  said, 
“ Elder,  you  can  never  pronounce  them  husband 
and  wife,  you  stammer  so.  I bet  you  a quart  of 
wine,  you  will  fail  to  say  husband.”  But  he  got 
the  wine.  One  fellow  wanted  to  be  married,  and 
pay  the  fee  when  he  harvested  his  beans.  Once 
he  had  a call  to  Great  Valley,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  to  a stylish  wedding.  The  roads  were 
muddy,  so  he  went  on  horseback.  Everything 
passed  off  pleasantly  at  the  wedding.  The  groom 
gave  him  a sealed  envelope  with  the  marriage  fee 
in  it.  The  coin  seemed  like  a five  dollar  gold 
piece.  He  did  not  open  the  envelope,  but  when 
he  got  home,  he,  as  usual,  gave  it  to  his  wile. 
She  opened  it,  and  lo ! it  was  a new  penny.  In 
after  years,  when  traveling  in  Michigan,  as  it  was 
Saturday,  he  drove  up  to  a fence  where  he  saw  a 
man  working  in  the  field,  and  inquired  for  a Bap- 
tist tavern.  The  man  said,  “ If  I am  not  mistaken, 
this  is  Elder  Going.  You  do  not  recognize  me.’ 
He  then  asked  him  if  he  remembered  attending 
a wedding  at  Great  Valley.  “ I am  the  man.  1 
thought  as  1 was  engaged  in  a lottery  I would 
venture  a penny,  but  I won  a prize.  Come  and 
stop  with  me.”  He  stayed  over  Sunday,  and  left 
with  ten  dollars. 
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This  great  Scottish  historical  house  takes  its 
origin  and  name  from  the  house  of  Gordon  in 
Berurdshire.  The  first  traces  of  it  are  found  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  when 
Gordon  witnessed  the  Charters  of  the  Earls  of 
Dunbar  and  Marges  to  the  Monks  of  Kelso. 
Sir  Adam  Gordon  held  under  King  Edward  1st, 
1305  A.  D.,  of  England  the  office  of  Joint 
Justicier  of  Lotham,  and  sat  at  Westminster  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Scotland.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  to  join  under  the  banner  of  Bruce, 
who  rewarded  his  adherence  by  a grant  of  the 
northern  lordships  of  Stratsbogie. 

The  present  Earl  of  Aberdeen  comes  from  this 
distinguished  lineage,  who  is  noted  for  his  phil- 
anthropy as  well  as  his  statesmanship.  Ele  is 
popular  in  his  own  country,  and  has  welded  man)' 
factions  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  lor  the  second 
time  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was  for  some  years 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 

From  the  same  old  lineage  came  James 
Gordon,  Sr. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Ellen 
Gordon  at  the  Rushford  Centennial: 

James  Gordon,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Leeds,  Perth 
County,  Scotland,  in  March,  1752.  He  came  to 
America  as  a British  soldier  under  General  Bur- 
goyne  in  May,  1775-  Like  many  other  Tories  he 
joined  the  Americans  under  Washington.  At  one 
time  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington. 
He  married  Jerusha  Tarbell,  of  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts. They  had  eight  children,  Thomas,  Eastern, 
James,  Jr.,  Tarbell,  William,  John,  Wilson,  Sam- 
uel. There  were  only  five  of  the  sons  who  were 
connected  with  the  history  of  Rushford.  James, 
Jr.,  or  as  we  in  Rushford  used  to  call  him,  “ Uncle 
Jim,”  was  born  in  Mason,  New  Hampshire,  Octo- 
ber 30th,  1783.  fie  married  Abigail  Bowen,  of 
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Connecticut,  January  10th,  1808.  They*  had 

eleven  children,  Nancy,  Alonzo,  Maria,  Riley. 
Fordyce,  Fletcher,  Mary  Ann,  Julia  Ann,  Laura. 
Bowen  and  Julia.  James,  Sr.,  died  December  9th, 

1844. 

James,  Jr.,  and  wife  came  to  Rushfprd  from 
New  Hampshire  with  an  ox- team  in  1809.  Bowen, 
their  youngest  son,  lives  upon  the  farm  his  father 
acquired  from  the  Holland  Land  Co.  when  he  first 
came  to  Rushforch  Mrs.  Julia  Gordon  Fletcher, 
of  Pony,  Montana,  is  their  only  other  surviving 
child.  So  far  four  generations  have  made  this 
farm  their  home.  James,  Jr.,  died  October  24th. 
1868,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

Tarbell  was  born  in  Mason,  New  Hampshire, 
January  .2 1st,  1785.  He  married  Lucy  Lawrence. 
They  had  eleven  children,  Laura,  William, 
and  Laura,  born  in  Cavendish,  Vermont,  and 
Simon,  Ely,  Ad  aline,  Myra,  Elvira,  Luther  a, 
Salome,  and  Cyrus,  born  in  Rushforch  Tarbell  and 
his  family  came  from  Vermont  in  1811,  and  took 
up  the  land  north  of  the  village.  The  farm  was 
owned  by  some  member  of  the  family  until  1898. 
Tarbell  Gordon  was  remarkable  for  his  firmness 
and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  when  the  truth  of  God 
and  conscience  were  concerned.  He  was  one  oi 
the  first  who  composed  the  Methodist  class  organ- 
ized in  18  J 6. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  February, 

1845,  one  of  his  brothers  spent  the  evening  with 
him.  Soon  alter  the  brother  left,  he  attended 
family  worship,  and  retired  for  the  night.  About 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  his  wife  found  that  he 
had  passed  into  the  spirit  world.  His  death  was 
a great  shock  to  the  community,  as  sudden 
deaths  in  those  days  were  not  so  common  as  to 
day.  He  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  All  of  liis  children  have  passed  to  the 
other  world.  He  has  three  grandchildren  living 
in  Rushford,  Mrs.  Lucy  Gordon  Gant,  Mr. 
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Willis  H.  Leavens  and  Mrs.  Flora  Metcalf 
Thomas. 

William  Gordon,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Mason,  New 
Hampshire,  October  7th,  1787.  He  married  for 
his  first  wife  Mira,  second  daughter  of  Eneas 
and  Esther  Buckingham  Gary.  William  came  to 
Western  New  York  in  company  with  Eneas 
Gary  to  look  the  country  over  in  1808,  remaining 
only  a short  time,  when  he  returned  to  Vermont. 
In  1809  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  Rushford  and 
settled  upon  a farm,  just  north  of  the  village. 
William  finally  moved  from  that  farm  to  a house 
south  of  the  village.  In  1836  he  built  a grist- 
mill. This  mill  was  owned  by  some  member  of 
his  family,  with  the  exception  of  a year  or  two, 
until  it  was  burned  in  1883.  He  also  built  a 
carding  mill,  where  rolls  were  made  for  the 
women  to  spin  and  weave  into  cloth.  In  1842, 
A.  Washburn,  a son-in-law,  became  a member  of 
the  firm.  At  this  time  it  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Washburn,  Samuel  and  J.  B.  Gordon.  Later 
Samuel  was  bought  out  by  the  other  partners, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  known  all  over  the 
county  as  Gordon  and  Washburn’s  Woolen  Mill, 
As  the  time  demanded  and  the  business  increased, 
new  style  looms  were  added  till  it  was  doing  an 
extensive  business,  making  woolen  cloths  which 
found  a market  in  many  States.  In  1873  it  was 
burned.  At  this  time  it  was  owned  by  J.  B. 
Gordon  and  Son, 

William  was  a local  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  he  was  its  first  class  leader.  He 
had  charge  of  the  building  of  three  Methodist 
churches  in  Rushford,  the  present  one  built  in 
1S54.  In  the  early  days  oi  Rushford  people  had 
to  go  to  Rochester  for  their  supplies.  At  one 
time  while  there  he  saw  a bake  oven.  It  was  a 
great  improvement  over  the  brick  oven,  and  he 
brought  one  home.  Although  very  late  in  the 
day  when  he  arrived,  he  must  show  the  family 
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how  the  new  oven  would  bake  biscuit,  so  he  had 
some  made  and  set  them  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
to  bake.  Another  time  when  in  the  city  lie 
bought  a cook-stove  and  brought  it  home.  He 
was  the  first  person  in  town  to  have  either  of 
these  improvements.  He  was  a man  who  kept 
up  with  the  times. 

He  had  two  sons  by  his  first  wife.  Samuel,  3, 
born  June  12th,  1810,  was  the  first  male  child 
born  in  the  town  of  Rushford.  One  time  when 
his  father  was  going  to  Mount  Morris  for  supplies 
he  took  Samuel  with  him.  On  their  return 
Samuel  came  very  near  freezing.  His  father 
made  him  get  out  of  the  sleigh,  and  made  him 
run  by  whipping  him.  In  this  way  he  was  kept 
from  freezing.  He  married  Nancy  Griffin.  At 
this  time  he  was  in  business  in  Centerville.  After 
the  wedding  he  and  his  bride  rode  to  their  new 
home  horseback,  both  upon  one  horse.  Later 
they  moved  to  Rushford,  where  he  was  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father  and  brother,  and  built  a 
house.  In  1851  he  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  went 
to  Erie,  111.  Later  they  moved  to  Sauk  Rapids, 
Minnesota,  and  he  died  there  December  14th,  1879, 

September  7th,  1812,  their  second  child  was 
born.  They  named  him  Jedediah  Buckingham, 
after  his  great-grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side. 
When  he  was  only  six  weeks  old  his  mother  died. 

“ Jed,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  did  not 
marry  as  early  as  some  of  his  brothers.  People 
used  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  marry.  Lie  re- 
plied that  he  was  afraid  he  would  marry  some  oi 
his  relations  if  he  married  in  Rushford.  He  at- 
tended school  in  Wyoming.  There  he  met  Miss 
Juliett  Hovey,  a charming  woman,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  February  21st,  1839,  they  were  married, 
and  he  brought  his  wife  to  Rushford.  He  built 
the  house  where  Fred  Gordon  now  lives,  about 
1841.  The  first  time  Mrs.  Gordon  visited  her 
father’s  home  after  her  marriage,  her  grandmother 
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asked  her  what  her  husband’s  name  was.  She 
gave  his  full  name.  Then  she  was  asked  where 
lie  got  the  name  of  Buckingham.  She  replied, 
“ From  his  great-grandfather.”  Tracing  the  name 
back,  they  found  that  their  great-grandmothers 
were  twin  sisters.  In  the  room  for  old  relics  at 
the  Centennial  was  a baby  dress  which  Jedediah 
wore  when  a baby.  The  dress  was  made  from  his 
grandmother  Garey’s  wedding  dress.  He  was  As- 
sessor many  years,  served  his  town  as  Supervisor, 
and  was  Colonel  in  the  State  Militia.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  second  wife  vras  Mary 
Thompson,  of  Rushford.  He  lived  in  the  house 
which  he  built  until  his  death,  May  24th,  1898. 

Jedediah  B.  Gordon  was  destined  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
almost  to  the  close  of  the  century.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  was  taken  into  partnership 
with  his  father  in  his  carding  mill  and  he  re- 
mained in  active  business  in  Rushford  during 
the  intervening  years.  He  was  also  interested  in 
western  pine  lands  and  grain  speculations. 

Avery  Washburn,  of  Topeka,  Ivan.,  who  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Gordon  for  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century,  in  wrriting  of  him  says:  “In  all  this 
period  of  our  partnership  never  was  there  any 
disagreement  or  wrangling.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive,  almost,  how  so  long  a partnership  could  ex- 
ist without  more  or  less  jarring  or  unpleasantness 
at  times,  but  I attribute  it  to  the  very  genial  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Gordon,  He  was  possessed  of  a 
very  mature  judgment  and,  quick  to  comprehend, 
he  grasped  the  conditions,  and  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, he  seemed  to  be  ready  to  give  his  reasons 
for  his  belief;  he  was  decided  in  his  statements 
and  the  reasons  for  his  faith  were  hedged  about 
with  a good  deal  of  decision  and  independence. 
The  fact  is,  he  dared  to  be  independent  in  his 
sentiments.  He  thought  for  himself,  reasoned  for 
himself  and  decided  for  himself.  * * * ” 
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At  a special  meeting  of  the  Rushford  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1898,  resolutions 
were  adopted,  expressing  great  esteem  and  sorrow 
at  his  death. 

William  Gordon  married  for  his  second  wife 
Martha  Gary,  a sister  of  his  first  wife.  They  had 
ten  children,  Lorenzo,  Kastern,  Stanbury,  Janetta, 
Stoddard,  Salome,  Copeland,  Wesley,  Asbury 
and  Tarbell.  As  his  children  married,  he  gave 
each  one  a lot  upon  which  to  build  his  house. 
Lorenzo  built  his  where  Frank  Fuller  lives; 
he  moved  to  Erie,  Illinois,  in  1851.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, who  married  Kastern,  built  the  house  where 
Mr.  Dowe  lives;  they  moved  to  Kansas  in  1865. 
Stanbury  built  the  house  where  Mrs.  Elbert 
Baker  lives.  He  lived  in  Rushford,  and  died 
February  15th,  1875.  Stoddard  and  Copeland 
went  to  Topeka  early  in  life,  living  there  before 
Kansas  became  a State.  Copeland  was  pro- 
prietor of  The  Copeland  Hotel  for  many  years. 
Asbury  and  Tarbell  also  moved  there.  Salome, 
who  married  Russell  Bell,  moved  to  .Sterling, 
Illinois.  Wesley  lived  in  Rushford.  He  died 
October  4th,  1907. 

There  are  five  of  William’s  children  living,  Mrs. 
Kastern  Gordon  Washburn,  Mrs.  Salome  Gordon 
Bell,  John  Copeland  Gordon,  Asbury  Bishop 
Gordon,  Tarbell  Gordon.  William  has  three 
grandchildren  living  in  Rushford,  Ellen  and  Fred 
Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Verna  Gordon  Tarbell.  Mrs.  V . 
H.  Acker,  another  granddaughter,  lives  in  Michi* 
gan.  William  married  for  a third  wife  Mrs.  Laura 

o t # 

Woods.  He  built  his  house  about  1837,  living 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  April 
5th,  1870,  aged  eighty-three  years.  Because  so 
many  of  his  children  had  homes  about  him,  that 
part  of  Rushford  was  called  Gordonville. 

John  Gordon  was  born  in  Cavendish,  Ver- 
mont, August:  4th,  1790.  He  married  Harmony 
Woodworth  January  24th,  1810.  They  came  to 
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Rushford  in  1811,  and  took  up  the  farm  where 
Mr.  Freeman  lives.  The  farm  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  family;  it  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Gordon  Hooker,  of  Fairport,  New  York. 
They  had  five  children,  James,  Luther,  Matilda, 
Walter  and  Wilson.  James  and  Luther  were 
among  the  stirring  business  men  in  Rushford 's 
early  history;  they  were  dry-goods  merchants  for 
many  years.  In  1856  they  moved  to  Brockport, 
where  they  carried  on  an  extensive  lumber  busi- 
ness. Luther  invented  the  famous  Genesee  plow, 
which  to  this  day  is  manufactured  and  extensively 
sold. 

Wilson  Gordon,  the  youngest  son  of  John,  is 
the  only  living  child.  His  home  is  in  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Wilson  Gordon,  the  youngest  son  of  James,  Sr., 
was  born  in  Cavendish,  Vermont,  June  4th,  1794. 
He  married  Lydia  Pratt;  they  came  to  Rushford 
in  1812.  They  had  four  children,  Sophia,  Jerusha, 
Thomas  and  Orson.  Wilson's  farm  has  always 
remained  in  the  family.  In  company  with  his 
brothers,  John  and  William,  he  built  a sawmill 
about  1830,  and  ran  it  some  twenty-five  years. 
Wilson  was  thrice  married.  His  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Paulina  Walker  Brown;  his  third  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth. Ward,  who  is  still  living.  Wilson  died 
February  27th,  1879.  None  of  his  children  are 
living. 

Three  of  the  original  Gordon  farms  which 
were  bought  of  the  Plolland  Land  Company 
are  still  owned  by  some  member  of  their 
family.  There  are  eight  grandchildren  of  James 
and  Jerusha  Gordon  still  living.  Mrs.  Kastern 
Washburn,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  is  the  oldest 
Gordon  living,  and  Tarbell  Gordon,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  is  the  youngest;  both  children  of  Wil- 
liam. Their  homes  are  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  brothers,  James,  Tarbell,  William  and  Wil- 
son were  old-time  Methodists. 
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Mary  Clara  Gordon,  daughter  of  Jedediah 
Buckingham  and  Juliett  Hovey  Gordon,  was  born 
in  Rush  ford,  April  3,  1851. 

Her  first  school  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
Academy,  where  Cornelia  Washburn  and  she, 
with  their  blue  and  white  bag  filled  with  books, 
trudged  back  and  forth,  hardly  letting  a day  pass 
without  stopping  at  the  Post  Office  and  asking  if 
there  was  any  mail  for  the  “Dordonville”  folks, 
never  getting  any  mail  until  on  February  14, 1856, 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Woodworth,  Postmistress,  said 
there  were  letters  for  Cornelia  Washburn  and 
Mary  Gordon;  did  any  persons  by  that  name  live 
there?  Of  course  they  did,  and  two  prouder 
girls  never  walked  that  road  than  those  six  and 
five  year  olds  with  valentines  written  by  Mrs. 
Woodworth,  ornamented  with  silver  tinsel  on 
pink  writing  paper.  Cornelia  was  always  telling 
Mary  she  could  never  catch  up  with  her,  as  she 
was  six  years  old.  Mary  was  very  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  her,  but  God  took  Cornelia,  and  it 
was  many  years  before  Mary  had  another  chum. 
Miss  Emma  Kilburn,  later  Mrs.  Albion  Tourgee, 
was  her  governess,  after  which  she  attended  the 
Rush  for  d Academy. 

Her  trunks  were  packed  August  17,  1864,  to  go 
to  Lima  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  when  the  flood  of  that 
date  prevented.  When  the  bridges  were  rebuilt 
she  went  to  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  as  that  school  be- 
gan later,  afterwards  attending  the  Rushford 
Academy  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  she  went  to 
Rochester,  to  the  Riverside  Seminary,  where  she 
remained  until  her  mother’s  death. 

September  12,  1871,  she  with  others  started 
for  California,  returning  April,  1872,  having  seen 
no  snow  until  her  return  to  Allegany  County. 

July,  1872,  she  met  one  who  was  to  be  her 
future  husband  on  the  step  of  Mrs.  Hapgood's 
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house,  the  grandmother  of  the  late  Governor  Hig- 
<_»ins,  and  the  house  where  he  was  born.  She  was 
married  to  William  Henry  Acker,  Tune  4,  1873, 
going  to  Carson  City,  Mich.,  where  they  lived  five 
years,  moving  to  Richmond,  October,  1878, 
where  and  in  Detroit  they  still  reside,  having  a 
home  in  both  places. 

She  joined  the  Baptist  church  in  Rushford, 
May  4,  1867,  taking  a letter  from  there  to  unite 
with  St.  John’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Detroit,  where  she  is  a regular  attendant. 

Mrs.  Acker  is  a member  of  the  Eastern  Star 
Lodge,  of  the  Louisa  St.  Claire  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  De- 
troit, and  a Daughter  of  1812.  Pier  husband,  Wil- 
liam H.  Acker,  is  a banker,  and  was  one  of  the 
number  who  drew  up  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  being  on  the  Committee  of 
Rules,  Banking,  Cities  and  Villages,  as  well  as  on 
two  other  committees.  He  was  a Presidential 
Elector  from  Michigan  in  1908,  and  has  held 
other  important  positions.  He  is  considered  a 
very  capable  business  man  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State  of  his  adoption,  as  well  as 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born. 


10  ElLu  Curium 

FROM 

Mary  Tousle  y. 

“Oh ! think  not  of  me  in  the  lighted  hall, 

Where  beauty  and  music  lend  grace  to  all” — 

When  light  feet  are  treading  the  mazy  dance, 

And  bright  eyes  are  meeting  thine,  perchance — 

Then  think  not  of  me. 

When  proud  dreams  of  glory  throng  to  thy  view, 

More  radiant  than  moonlight  that  glitters  on  dew — 
V hen  the  rosebuds  of  hope  are  all  opening  fast, 

And  thy  heart  fondly  thinks  joy  forever  will  last, 

Then  think  not  of  me. 
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But  when  the  rude  winds  of  adversity  blow, 

And  earth’s  blossoms  of  hope  are  forever  laid  low — 
When  thou  art  surrounded  with  darkness  and  storm, 

And  thou  lookest  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  morn. 

Then  think  thou  of  me. 

When  thy  visions  of  glory  are  fainter  by  far, 

Than  the  last  fading  ray  of  the  morning’s  dint  star, 

And  thy  soul  turns  away  from  the  meteor  light 
To  the  love  of  that  ‘‘Being  divinely  bright,” 

Then  think  thou  of  me. 

When  thou  bowest  before  the  eternal  throne 
Of  the  purely  spotless  and  Holy  One — 

When  thy  incense  of  prayer  ascendeth  on  high 
And  the  angel  of  mercy  is  hovering  nigh, 

Wilt  thou  then  think  of  me? 


Jaurfg  (Brnhsm. 

Earl  Gordon. 

James  Gordon,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Mason,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1781.  In  1 808  he  married  Abigail 
Bowen,  and  came  to  Rushford  in  1809  or  ’10 
from  Vermont,  bringing  his  family  and  goods 
with  an  ox  team  ; one  cow  was  also  brought 
along  as  a foundation  for  a dairy.  After  looking 
the  township  over  Mr.  Gordon  settled  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Isaac  B.  Gordon, 
and  grandson,  Dean  Gordon.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
led  to  settle  where  he  did  by  the  large  size  ot  the 
timber,  as  he  believed  that  it  indicated  a rich  soil. 
Near  the  place  where  he  built  his  log-house  stood 
an  elm,  which  he  called  the  largest  he  had  ever 
seen. 

For  a number  of  years  there  was  very  little 
chance  to  market  the  farm  products  at  home,  so 
each  year  a trip  was  made  by  team  to  Rochester 
with  a load  of  butter  and  cheese,  which  was 
traded  for  supplies  for  the  family.  The  cheese 
would  bring  from  5 cents  to  6 cents  per  pound 
and  the  butter  about  12  cents.  As  the  village 
grew  a market  was  made  for  firewood,  for  which 
20  cents  per  cord  was  paid  for  cutting.  Mr.  Gor- 
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don  and  his  brother  Tarbell  made  a record  of 
chopping  8 i /8  cords  of  four  feet  wood  in  a day. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon.  Nancy,  the  oldest,  in  1811.  She  mar- 
ried Isaac  Rowley,  who  built  the  house  now 
used  as  the  Methodist  parsonage  and  lived 
there  for  some  years.  Their  three  children, 
Silas,  Elliot  and  Mary  Rowley  Wilson,  married 
and  settled  in  other  places. 

Alonso,  Riley  and  Julian  Gordon  died  in  their 
youth. 

Maria  Gordon  was  born  in  1814,  and  in  1838 
married  Eliab  Benjamin  ; she  moved  to  the  house 
now  occupied  by  her  grandson,  W.  F.  Benjamin, 
and  lived  there  until  her  death  in  1900. 

Fordyce  Gordon  was  born  in  1819,  and  a few 
years  after  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Smith  he  moved 
to  Cuba,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1908. 
There  were  ten  children  in  his  family  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Few  people  could  claim  as  many 
children  and  great-grandchildren  as  he. 

J.  D.  Fletcher  Gordon  was  born  in  1821,  and  at 
his  marriage  to  Sophrona  Adams  settled,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  W.  D.  Buttifant.  His  live 
children,  Frank,  Milton,  Lucy,  Mrs.  Attie 
Youngs  and  Mrs.  Ella  Holmes,  are  all  living 
and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  manv  friends 
in  this  section. 

Marion  Gordon  was  born  in  1822.  Alter  her 
marriage  to  Baxter  George  she  lived  for  some 
time  in  Rushford,  but  later  they  moved  to  Iowa, 
where  they  both  died. 

Laura  Gordon  was  born  in  1827.  She  married 
John  Nobles.  Their  five  children,  Louise,  Wilbur, 
Helen,  Milton  and  Arthur,  all  settled  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country. 

Julia  Gordon  was  born  in  1834.  After  her  mar- 
riage to  J.  T.  Fletcher  she  moved  to  Montana, 
where  she  still  lives,  being,  with  her  brother  Isaac, 
the  only  survivors  of  the  large  family. 
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Isaac  B.  Gordon  was  born  in  1832.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  War  in  the  50th  N.  Y.  Engineers' 
Brigade  Band.  In  869  he  married  Melinda 
Rice  and  settled  on  his  father’s  farm,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

Earl,  the  oldest  of  his  four  children,  married 
Vira  Wilmot  and  moved  to  New  York,  where  his 
three  children,  Clair,  Mildred  and  Jeanette,  were 
born.  The  death  of  his  wife  followed  in  1904. 

May,  his  only  daughter,  married  S.  E.  Wilmot, 
and  they  have  since  resided  on  a farm  at  Fair- 
view  where  their  children,  Alice  and  Obed,  were 
born. 

As  Herbert,  the  youngest  child,  died  when 
seven  years  of  age,  the  management  of  the  farm 
has  fallen  upon  Dean,  the  next  older.  In  1904 
he  married  Birdella  Weaver,  and  their  daughter 
Eeila  represents  the  fifth  generation  that  have 
lived  on  Brookside  Farm,  as  James  Gordon,  Sr., 
made  his  home  there  later  with  his  son. 


SJamrs.  Sagmnaii  Grmt. 

Ellen  Green  Nye. 

James  Hagerman  Green  tvas  born  in  Muncie, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1805.  He  was  of  English 
Quaker  descent  on  the  father’s  side  and  German 
Calvinist  on  the  mother’s,  and  was  one  of  twelve 
children.  He  always  felt  his  lack  of  education. 
Occasionally  a teacher  came  along  and  taught  a 
select  school  for  a few  weeks,  but  tuition  was 
high,  and  as  there  were  so  many  of  them,  not 
all  could  go.  Since  his  father  was  a boat  car- 
penter and  away  from  home  most  of  the  time, 
and  his  brother  was  brought  up  by  the  Hager- 
rnans,  James  was  left  to  do  the  work  of  the  small 
farm,  and  to  see  to  the  family.  To  supply  them 
with  meat,  he  used  to  hunt  nights  wnth  his  two  dogs, 
one  lying  at  his  feet  and  the  other  at  his  head 
when  there  was  no  game  stirring.  As  soon  as 
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they  heard  anything,  they  would  start  up  and  run. 
This  would  waken  him.  He  thought  it  affected 
his  health,  sleeping  on  the  ground  so  much. 

When  he  was  eighteen,  there  was  a defect 
found  in  the  title  of  the  farm,  and  fearing  they 
were  going  to  lose  it,  he  started  out  on  foot  with 
twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  came  to 
Elmira  (went  right  past  an  uncle’s,  but  would  not 
stop  for  fear  he  would  send  him  home  again), 
where  he  learned  the  shoe-makers’  trade.  He 
next  went  to  Cayuga  Lake,  where  he  worked 
awhile,  when  some  one  prevailed  upon  him  to  go 
to  Perry.  He  lived  there  a number  of  years  and 
owned  some  property,  which  he  traded  for  his 
farm  in  Centerville.  He  rejected  the  severe  Cal- 
vinistic  belief,  but  did  not  know  there  was  any 
church  teaching  his  belief  until  he  found  a Uni- 
versalist  Church  in  Perry. 

In  the  fall  of  1833,  Daniel  Searle  went  to  Perry 
and  hired  him  to  act  as  foreman  in  his  shoe  shop 
in  Rushford.  He  also  wished  him  to  keep  the 
books.  The  latter  he  refused  to  do,  for  fear  he 
could  not  write  well  enough.  Mr.  Searle  said  they 
could  get  along  with  that,  for  they  would  both  go 
to  writing  school,  as  there  was  a good  teacher  in 
town. 

It  was  in  Rushford  he  met  Lydia  La  Salle,  who 
was  visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs. Searle^  She  didn’t 
really  want  to  give  up  her  independent  life,  so  she 
went. home  to  Madison  County  and  stayed  one 
year  before  she  gave  him  an  answer.  Then  he 
went  out  there,  and  they  were  married  in  the  fall 
of  1836  by  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Universalist 
Ministers,  Rev.  E.  M.  Woolley.  Cake  and  wine 
were  served  at  the  wedding,  and  the  company 
were  entertained  by  a poem  written  by  Mr.  Wool- 
ley  for  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Green’s  family  were  Connecticut  people, 
of  French  descent.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  explorer  by  that  name.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Green  began  keeping  house  in  the  spring  ot 
183  7 in  the  rooms  over  Mr.  Searle’s  tannery,  on 
the  Washington  White  lot.  There  was  no  other 
place  to  be  rented  at  the  time.  He  bought  land 
of  .Sampson  Hardy,  and  erected  a house,  where 
they  always  lived.  He  finally  started  a shop  in 
the  chambers  and  went  to  work  for  himself, 
promising  mother  he  would  build  a shop,  but  the 
rooms  proved  so  comfortable  she  could  never  get 
him  out,  though  she  needed  the  room  for  her 
growing  family.  Since  his  family  was  consump- 
tive and  the  disease  hung  about  him,  1 have  no 

o 

doubt  it  prolonged  his  life  a good  many  years,  to 
have  the  sun  and  air  streaming  in  on  him  from 

o 

three  large  windows.  He  had  one  peculiarity,  he 
dearly  loved  his  white  plush  stove-pipe  hats,  which 
I presume  a good  many  now  living  remember. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  work  done  in  the 
shoemaker’s  line  at  that  time.  He  never  kept 
very  much  help,  but  most  of  them  kept  several 
hands.  Those  who  carried  on  business  at  that 
time  were  Joseph  Be'lk  Mr.  Dolan,  Cyrus  Lathrop, 
Mr.  Congdon,  Edward  Brooks,  Mr.  Barras,  Rosel 
Williams  and  Mr.  Colburn.  The  old  apple  trees 
in  the  yard  were  brought  up  from  Caneadea  by 
Mr.  Hardy  on  his  back  and  set  out  by  him. 

Mr.  Green  was  the  trustee  in  his  school  district 
a number  of  terms  and  Librarian  a good  many 
years. 

He  died  August  241)1,  1887.  Lydia  L.  Green, 
who  lived  to  be  ninety-five,  died  July  16th,  1906. 
They  did  what  they  could;  they  were  a good 
father  and  mother,  and  honorable  citizens.  They 
had  six  children,  Marcus  L.,  of  Avon;  Mary  A., 
who  died  in  1862,  and  who  was  postmistress  dur- 
ing Buchanan’s  administration;  Ellen  L.,  who  was 
a teacher,  and  married  M.  B.  Nye  (she  has  one 
son,  Claude  Nye);  Sarah  E.  and  Lucia  A.,  who 
took  care  of  their  aged  parents  and  still  live  at  the 
old  home,  and  Sam  H.  Green,  of  Centreville. 
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EH  t%pnmih  Jffamihj. 

Compiled  from  New  England  and  New  York 
Public  Records. 

Bates  Turner  Hap  good  was  descended  from 
Shadrach  Hapgood,  “who  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  embarked  at  Gravesend,  England,  May  30, 
1656,  in  the  Speadzvcll,  bound  for  New  Eng- 
land.” 

Shadrach,  111.  1664,  Elizabeth  Treadway.  He 
obtained  a grant  of  land  in  Massachusetts  which 
lias  remained  in  the  Plapgood  family  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Shadrach  was  killed  in  the  massacre  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  while  he  was  on  scout  dut)r 
during  King  Philip’s  War. 

Thomas,  son  of  Shadrach,  b.  Oct.,  1669,  in 
Mass.,  married  Judith  Barker,  in  1690.  He  had 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Mass,  and  Conn.  One  of 
the  Garrison  houses  in  Marlboro  was  named  for 
him  in  1704.  In  1690  he  was  in  the  bloody  fight 
against  the  Indians  near  Oyster  River,  N.  H. 

Thomas,3  b.  1702,  m.  1724,  Damaris  Hutchins. 
Captain  Thomas  was  precinct  treasurer  and  par- 
ish treasurer  of  the  North  Parish,  in  1743,  which 
later  became  Boylston. 

Lieut.  Asa,4  their  son,  b.  1728,  m.  1750,  Anna, 
dau.  of  Asa  Bouker,  who  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Boston. 

In  1773,  a town  meeting  was  called  to  ‘‘con- 
sider a circular  letter  from  the  town  of  Boston, 
concerning  the  State  and  Rights  of  the  Province.” 
The  letter  was  referred  to  a Committee  of  Three 
and  Asa  Hapgood  presented  the  petition,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  June  17,  1774.  “He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
1 775,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
and  had  great  influence  in  reorganizing  the 
militia.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Convention 
in  1779,  for  the  express  purpose  of  framing  a 
form  of  government.”  ‘‘In  this  important  con- 
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vent  ion,  Bar  re  was  represented  by  those  clear- 
sighted men  who  had  performed  great  public 
service.”  Lieut.  Hapgood  served  in  Rhode  Island 
in  Col.  Whitney's  Regiment,  in  1 777;  later  in  Col. 
James  Wilder’s  Regiment.  He  died  1791. 

The  son,  Asa,5  b.  Shrewsbury,  Mass?,  1759, 
m.  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  Bouker.  They 
settled  in  Reading,  Vermont,  in  1780.  Sixteen 
years  later  they  went  to  Fairfax,  where  Bates 
Turner  wras  born,  in  1800. 

Bates  Turner  Hapgood  was  in  school  in  Conn, 
and  Mass.  So  far  as  the  family  or  State  records 
show,  he  did  not  go  to  western  New  York  until 
1821.  In  a pamphlet  published  on  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Rush- 
ford,  it  is  said  that  in  September,  1821,  B.  T. 
Hapgood  and  Allen  Taylor  were  among  those 
who  were  candidates  for  baptism,  and  that  they 
were  later  baptized  by  two  missionaries. 

In  January,  1826,  he  was  married  to  Alzina 
Taylor,  when  she  was  sixteen  years  old.  They 
went  on  horseback  from  Massachusetts  to  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  N.  Y. 

His  brother,  Joel  Nelson  Hapgood,  and  a sister, 
Jane,  also  went  to  Lake  Chautauqua  and  lived 
and  died  there,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Another  brother,  Asa,6  while  visiting  his  two 
brothers  here  in  1829,  was  drowned  in  Lake 
Chautauqua,  near  Mayville,  April  2.  An  un- 
usual occurrence  was  connected  with  this  event. 
Bates  and  Alzina  Taylor  Hapgood,  were  sitting 
at  the  table  eating  fish,  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open  and  a distracted  man 
exclaimed,  “Your  brother  Asa  has  been 
drowned  in  the  Lake.  Come  quick!”  Mrs. 
Hapgood  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat,  naturally 
much  perturbed  by  this  intelligence,  and  swal- 
lowed a fish  bone,  which  caused  at  the  time  ex- 
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treme  suffering,  as  it  lodged  in  her  throat.  Local 
physicians  were  summoned,  and  she  afterward 
consulted  noted  physicians  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Two  operations  were  performed,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  extract  the  fishbone  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  later,  although  her  suffering  was  allevi- 
ated, nothing  could  be  done  to  restore  the  throat 
to  its  normal  condition.  From  that  time,  during 
her  entire  life,  she  could  only  take  liquid  food. 
This  did  not  make  her  an  invalid,  however. 
After  the  family  found  that  no  relief  could 
be  obtained,  she  accepted  it  in  a philosophical 
manner,  and  allowed  no  shadow  to  be  cast  upon 
others  by  what  would  have  seemed  to  many  a 
great  deprivation. 

Charles  Hapgood,  a brother,  purchased  from 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  in  1833,  Lot  53,  in 
Rushford.  He  married  Miss  Kendall.  One  son, 
George  Washington,  served  in  the  Civil  War. 
Another,  Harrison,  went  to  Colorado  in  the  early 
days  with  Fremont. 

In  1834,  B.  T.  Hapgood  acquired  his  first 
land  in  Rushford,  a portion  of  Lot  36,  containing 
fifty  acres,  from  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
bounded  south  by  land  of  David  Seaton  and  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  east  by  lot  28,  west  by  line  parallel 
to  east  lot,  north  by  land  deeded  to  David  Searle. 
In  1836,  Tames  Kendall  and  wife  deeded  to  B.  T. 
Hapgood,  consideration  six  hundred  dollars,  a 
further  portion  of  Lot  36,  containing  forty-four 
and  one-half  acres.  O11  May  4th  of  the  same 
year,  J.  Holmes  and  wife  deeded  a portion  of  Lot 
37,  and  on  the  same  date  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany gave  deed  for  further  lands  in  this  lot.  In 
October,  1836,  he  added  to  his  land  by  purchase 
from  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

In  1842,  he  purchased  land  of  Milton  McCall 
and  wife,  consideration  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  in  March,  1844,  from  James  McCall  and 
wife,  consideration  twenty- five  hundred  dollars, 
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eighty-four  acres  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Lot 
28,  and  forty-one  acres  adjoining  above.  The 
hydraulic  power  was  reserved  and  six  square  rods 
of  ground  for  burying  purposes,  but  the 
hydraulic  power  was  released  by  James  McCall 
in  1846  to  B.  T.  Hap  good. 

In  1853,  Israel  Thompson  deeded  land  in  Lot 
36  to  B.  T.  Hapgood.  In  1859,  the  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  deeded 
land  to  him  in  Lot  16,  as  did  Edwin  B.  Weaver. 
In  i860,  he  purchased  kinds  from  Marcellus 
Palmer,  and  from  Benjamin  Chamberlain  and 
others. 

Although  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  early  histories 
of  the  town  as  being  among  the  early  merchants, 
one  giving  him  as  the  third  merchant  in  Rush- 
ford,  he  must  also  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  land. 

In  the  year  1836  he  completed  the  house,  which 
still  stands,  where  his  daughter,  Lucia  Cornelia, 
was  married  to  Orrin  Thrall  Higgins,  and  where 
their  son,  Frank  Wayland  Higgins,  and  their 
daughter,  Clara  Alzina  Hapgood  Higgins,  and 
Orrin  Thrall  Higgins,  2nd,  son  of  Frank  Way- 
land  Higgins,  were  born.  Bates  Turner  Hap- 
good went  to  the  “Everlasting  Arms”  from  this 
house,  July,  1867.  Flis  wife,  Alzina  Taylor 
Hapgood,  passed  away  peacefully  at  Angelica, 
New  York,  at  the  home  of  her  granddaughter, 
Clara  A.  H.  Smith,  January  5,  1879.  The  chil- 
dren of  B.  T.  and  Alzina  Taylor  Hapgood  were 
Lucia  Cornelia,  b.  March,  1831 ; Edwin,  b.  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  d.  Dec.  26,  1846. 

“Mrs.  Hapgood  was  a stately  woman.”  Her  en- 
ergy knew  no  bounds.  Her  life  undoubtedly  had 
in  it  many  struggles  in  common  with  those  who 
went  from  Massachusetts  to  western  New  York, 
although  she  was  remarkably  shielded  by  her  Inis- 
band;  and  in  those  days  the  husband,  the  broth- 
ers, the  children  and  grandchildren  gave  her 
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homage.  The  parents  did  not  then  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  but  the  children  were 
taught  not  only  obedience  to  God,  but  to  honor 
those  who  had  come  before  them  in  life. 

Professor  Buck,  who  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  family,  has  sent  a most  spontaneous 
tribute,  which  follows  this  sketch. 

Another  has  written  that  “B.  T.  Hapgood  was 
a broadly  educated  and,  what  is  better,  a thor- 
oughly good  man.” 

The  compiler  remembers  B.  T.  Hapgood  as  the 
companion  and  play-fellow  of  her  childhood.  His 
cheery  nature,  sympathy  and  poise  meant  much 
in  the  home.  She  recalls  him  as  the  typical  coun- 
try gentleman  of  the  old  type. 

At  the  early  dawn  of  a July  morning  in  1867, 
the  two  little  grandchildren  were  brought  to  the 
grandfather's  bedside,  where  the  family  and  El- 
vira Taylor  were  watching.  They  were  told  by 
Marshall  Nye  that  their  grandfather  was  dying. 
He  evidently  overheard,  for  he  said  in  a clear, 
triumphant  tone:  “Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swell- 
ing flood  stand  dressed  in  living  green."  The 
little  girl  ran  and  brought  to  him  a white  rose. 
He  drew  her  toward  him,  saying  “I  am  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life."  Then  his  voice  faltered, 
lie  said,  “Clara,"  and  passed  on. 


liatrH  Earner  tjupgimh. 

Prof.  G.  W.  F.  Buck. 

My  intimacies  at  Rushford  were  in  general, 
especially  at  first,  with  families  who  had  chil- 
dren attending  the  Academy.  The  social  ele- 
ment was,  indeed,  the  basis  of  my  education 
theory. 

Deacon  Bates  Turner  Hapgood  had  been  fore- 
most in  establishing  that  institution  and  promot- 
ing its  welfare  in  its  earliest  history.  After  I 
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became  Principal  he  withdrew  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  considering  that  those  officials  ought  to 
be  heads  of  such  families  as  I have  mentioned. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  my  remem- 
brance of  him  is  one  of  impression  rather  than 
of  incidence;  but  of  impressions  so  vivid  that  I 
recall  him  with  utmost  care  after  this  long  period, 
exactly  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived.” 

A man  of  excellent  sense  and  judgment,  of 
course,  since  he  was  a Yankee  (Massachusetts 
and  Vermont)  domiciled  in  -Rush ford.  Almost 
but  not  quite  so  much  a matter  of  course,  a man 
of  undeviating,  unflinching  integrity — praise  al- 
ways given  by  all  his  neighbors,  the  only  praise 
that  he  would  have  valued,  would  even  have  al- 
lowed, such  was  his  extreme  modesty. 

A Puritan  or  Covenanter  developed  in  a 
softer  air,  a milder  civilization  than  those  an- 
cients enjoyed — more  human,  more  humane,  just 
as  decorous  and  devout. 

Nay,  Abou  Ben  Adhein  of  the  quaint  school- 
reader  poem,  there  you  have  Deacon  Hapgood, 
just  so  watchfully  kind,  so  tenderly  considerate, 
a benign  oriental  Sheik,  not  genial  in  our  rude 
western  way  of  showing  good  nature,  but  gravely 
gracious,  sedately,  if  the  phrase  were  allowable, 
austerely  gentle. 

Most  willingly  would  the  angel  have  written 
him  down  “As  one  who  loved  his  fellow-man”; 
adding  this,  “Loved  by  them  also.”  For  in  all 
the  years  that  I knew  him  in  that  delightful  old 
town — how  dear  to  me,  almost  painfully  dear  to 
me  yet,  but  like  other  small  towns,  as  it  was  then, 
sometimes  gossiping  a trifle  unamiably,  I never 
heard  a “harm  word,”  as  they  say  in  the  South, 
of  Deacon  Hapgood.  Surely  from  the  sweetness 
of  that  “Dream  of  peace’'  which  a life,  aging 
like  his  into  perfect  purity,  can  gain  even  here, 
he  awoke  into  the  reality  of  peace  beyond. 
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Once  more  I must  quote  that  poem ; I have 
learned  to  admire  it  so  much,  and  it  is  here  so 
suitable : 

“Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a book  of  gold : 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

‘What  writest  thou?' — The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And  with  a look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered — ‘The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.’ 
‘And  is  mine  one?’  said  Abou ; ‘Nay,  not  so/ 

Replied  the  angel. — Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still ; and  said  ‘I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his.  fellow-men.’ 

The  -angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed 
And.  lo ! Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 


. (Llxv  tfarJm  Jmuulg. 

Lucien  E.  Hardy. 

Samson  Hardy  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass., 
December  30th,  1753,  and  little  is  known  at  present 
of  his  boyhood  days.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
he  marched  in  Captain  Moore’s  Company,  from 
Bedford,  Mass.,  with  the  minute  men,  as  the  alarm 
had  been  given  by  Paul  Revere  the  evening-  of 
the  1 8th,  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
that  General  Gape  with  his  British  regulars  had 
left  Boston  on  their  way  to  Lexington. 

He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  until  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  He  was  pensioned  for  his  services. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Spaulding  of  Westford, 
Mass,,  who  was  born  December  3d,  1764. 

They  settled  in  Cavendish,  Vermont,  at  which 
place  all  of  their  children  were  born,  nine  in  number, 
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named — Polly  (Mrs.  Upham),  born  February  26th, 
1787;  Rachel  (Mrs.  Blakesley),  born  January  28th, 
1789;  Lucy  (Mrs.  Cady),  born  January  26th,  1791; 
Hannah  (Mrs.  Non),  born  April  24th,  1793; 

Lucinda  (Mrs.  Patterson),  born  September  7th, 
1 795?  Stephen,  born  September  23d,  1797; 

Samson,  Jr.,  born  October  23d,  1799;  Betsy  (Mrs. 
Ely),  born  April  28th,  1802;  Rebeccah  (Mrs. 

Philips),  born  August  24th,  1804. 

In  1 8 1 1 lie  moved  with  his  family  from  Caven- 
dish, Vt.,  to  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  and  bought  of  the 
Holland  Land  Company  200  acres  on  lot  No.  37, 
at  $2.25  per  acre.  Beside  his  occupation  of  farming, 
he  kept  a hotel  or  inn  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days.  He  also  owned,  and  ran  a distillery. 

The  second  town  meeting  held  in  the  town  of 
Rushford  was  held  at  his  house  in  1817. 

On  the  morning  of  New  Years  day,  1817,  his 
log  house  was  burned;  by  twelve  o’clock,  noon, 
the  neighbors  had  assembled  with  axes  and  ox 
teams,  and  before  night  they  had  hauled  logs 
enough  to  rebuild  the  house. 

About  this  time  Judge  McCall  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  advised  them  not  to  build  a loer  house 
but  to  build  a plank  house,  and  he  offered  to  saw 
the  lumber,  gratis.  The  next  day  a sufficient 
quantity  of  logs  were  drawn  to  McCall's  mill,  and 
in  a very  few  days  Mr.  Hardy’s  family  were 
occupying  their  new  plank  house. 

All  of  his  children  with  the  exception  of 
Sampson,  Jr.,  and  Rebeccah  having  married,  and 
left  home,  he  sold  his  farm  and  all  of  his  other 
property  to  his  son  Samson,  Jr*,,  on  the  2d  day  ol 
April,  1821,  and  as  part  of  the  consideration, 
Samson,  Jr.,  was  to  keep  and  care  for  Samson,  Sr., 
and  his  wife  during  their  lifetime,  and  was  to  give 
them  each  $2.00  per  year  for  spending  money. 

He  died  in  Rushford,  November  29th,  1831, 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Spaulding  Hardy,  died  at  the 
same  place  February  24th,  1852.  Both  were  buried 
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in  what  is  known  as  the  “ First  Burying  Ground/' 
in  the  west  part  of  the  village  of  Rushford. 

Samson  Hardy,  Jr.,  who  bought  his  father’s 
homestead  and  other  property  in  1821,  was 
married  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1823,  to 
Sophronia  Wright,  who  was  born  at  Westford, 
Mass.,  June  23d,  1802.  They  immediately  went 
to  housekeeping  on  the  homestead  farm,  and  were 
residents  of  Rushford  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

They  had  ten  children,  three  of  whom,  Rolon, 
Susan  and  Mary,  died  in  infancy.  The  other  seven 
children  were,  Samuel  A..,  born  January  1 7th,  1 827, 
died  March  2 2d,  1907;  Maria,  born  March  3d, 
1829,  died  February  2 2d,  1877;  Lucy,  born 
November  9th,  1830,  died  August  28th,  1899; 
Webster,  born  December  28th,  1832,  died  May 
20th,  1S93;  Sophronia,  born  May  3d,  1835,  died 
January  1 8th,  1910;  Asa  W.,  bom  August  4th, 
1837,  dieci  May  8th,  1886;  and  Martha,  born 
January  26th,  1840.  All  settled  in  Rushford  and 
spent  nearly  all  of  their  lives  in  this  town. 

Samuel  A.  Hardy  married  Catherine  Youngs 
May  6th,  1850,  who  died  in  1852,  leaving  one 
child,  Elbert  C.  Hardy,  born  June  2 2d,  1851,  now 
living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,and  who  married  Florence 
Hill  of  Rushford,  who  died  in  1901;  his  children 
are,  J.  Dezell  Hardy,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  E. 
Clarence  Hardy,  of  Ludington,  Mich. 

February  5th,  1855,  Samuel  A.  married  the 
second  time,  Ann  Williams,  who  was  born  in 
Wales,  January  1st,  1833,  and  who  still  survives. 

He  had  three  children  by  this  marriage,  Lucian 
E.,  of  Rushford,  born  October  26th,  1857; 
Catherine  A.,  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  born  March 
7th,  1863,  who  married  W.  F.  Wells,  whose  chil- 
dren are  William  A.  and  Herbert  E. ; and  Martha 
E.,  born  September  6th,  1865,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Maria  Hardy  married  Andrew  Kimball  Jan- 
uary 28th,  1847. 

Lucy  Hardy  married  DeWitt  C.  Butts  Septem- 
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ber  30th,  1851;  children,  Mary  (Mrs.  W.  W. 
Kimball),  and  Josephine,  both  living  in  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Webster  Hardy  married  Mary  Jane  Pettit  July 
6th,  1855;  children,  Clarence,  who  was  killed  at 
Baltimore  in  1881;  Elmer  E.,  now  residing  at 
Farmersville,  N.  Y.;  Fred  and  Etta  (Mrs.  E.  A. 
Potter),  both  living  at  Belmont,  N.  Y.;  he  was 
married  the  second  time  to  Nelia  Hyde,  of  Rush- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Sophronia  Hardy  married  Adison  Kimball  No- 
vember 30th,  1854.  One  child,  Addie  (Mrs. 
Charles  Pelton),  residing  at  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
She  was  married  the  second  time  to  I).  D.  Per- 
sons, of  Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Asa  W.  Hardy  married  Sarah  Freeman  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1858;  children,  Irving  D.,  residing 
at  Portville,  N.  Y.;  Burton  F.,  residing  at  Olean, 
N.  Y.;  and  May  (Mrs.  John  Gibbon),  residing  at 
Springville,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Hardy  married  Abner  H.  Claus  De- 
cember 24th,  1857.  One  child,  Grace  (Pvlrs.  Roy 
Taylor),  residing  at  Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Samson  Hardy,  Jr.,  was  generally  known  in 
this  section  as  Colonel  Hardy,  having  been 
commissioned  Colonel  during  the  time  that 
general  trainings  were  held.  He  was  Supervisor 
of  Rushford  in  1831,  1837  and  1838;  the 
Town  Meeting  in  1830  was  held  at  his  house. 
Fie  was  also  postmaster  of  Rushford  for  several 
years. 

He  was  a member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Rushford  Academy,  and  was  prominently 
identified  with  nearly  all  public  enterprises  and 
improvements  for  the  betterment  of  the  town 
during  the  first  half  century  after  it  was  organ- 
ized. 

He  bought  and  sold  several  tracts  of  land,  and 
the  northwest  part  of  the  village  of  Rushford  was 
mostly  sold  off  from  the  old  homestead. 
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For  several  years  he  was  salesman  of  the  Rush- 
ford  Cheese  Factory,  and,  as  there  were  no  ade- 
quate banking  facilities  in  the  town  in  those  days, 
he  would  receive  the  pay  for  the  cheese  in  cur- 
rency and  pay  it  out  to  the  patrons,  sometimes 
$5,000.00  or  $6,000.00  at  a time. 

His  wife,  Sophronia  Wright  Hardy,  died  on  his 
seventy-first  birthday,  October  23d,  1870;  and  he 
died  August  5th,  1876. 

Samuel  Arthur  Hardy,  eldest  son  of  Samson 
Hardy,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Rushford  on  the  old 
homestead  farm  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
lived  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  and  died  on 
the  same  farm.  Notice  of  his  birth,  marriages 
and  children  are  given  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

He  bought  ninety  acres  of  land  about  one -half 
mile  north  of  Rushford  village  on  the  Buffalo  road 
when  he  was  a young  man,  and  lived  there  until 
1867,  when  he  traded  with  his  brother,  Webster, 
for  the  old  homestead. 

Farming  was  his  principal  occupation  through 
life.  For  several  years  he  and  his  brothers, 
W ebster  and  Asa,  owned  quite  extensive  hop 
yards,  and  raised  large  quantities  of  hops  for 
shipment;  after  a while  the  price  of  hops  got  so 
low  that  it  did  not  pay  well  to  produce  them. 
Hence  the  yards  were  abandoned  and  the  land 
used  for  other  purposes. 

He  was  elected  and  served  for  several  years  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  also  for  several 
years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rushford  Union 
School. 

Pie  was  a great  lover  of  music,  and  when  a 
young  man  he  was  one  of  a male  quartette  organ- 
ized in  Rushford  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
campaign  songs  at  political  meetings,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Rushford 
Cornet  Band,  which  was  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  H.R.  Palmer.  He  played  one 
of  the  instruments  for  a great  many  years,  and 
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his  brother,  Asa  W.,  was  leader  of  the  band  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  death. 

While  he  did  not  care  for  public  office,  he  was 
a great  reader  and  took  a lively  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  died  March  2 2d,  1907. 

Lucian  E.  Hardy,  son  of  .Samuel  A/  Hardy, 
was  born  in  Rushford  October  26th,  1857.  His 
family  is  now  the  only  Hardy  family  left  in  Rush- 
ford. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Rushford  Union 
School;  and  later  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  said 
school  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  six  years  and  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been 
Treasurer  of  the  School. 

Nearly  all  the  time  until  he  was  of  age  he 
lived  at  home  on  the  farm. 

He  was  in  the  drug*  store  and  studied  the  drug- 
business  and  became  a licensed  pharmacist;  but 
was  offered  the  position  as  cashier  for  Stacy  & 
Kendall,  Bankers,  in  1884,  and  accepted  and  filled 
that  position  for  twenty-five  years,  \vhe.n  he  and 
C.  ].  Howden  purchased  the  business,  continuing 
it  under  the  name  of  Howden  & Hardy,  Bankers, 
he  still  acting  as  cashier  for  the  new  firm. 

On  the  26th  day  of  March,  1884,  he  married 
Anna  A.  Kendall,  daughter  of  C.  B.  Kendall,  of 
Rushford. 

They  have  four  children,  Grace  A.,  born  De- 
cember 25th,  1886,  who  graduated  from  the 
Rushford  High  School  in  the  class  of  1905;  H. 
Kendall  Hardy,  born  November  7th,  1S90,  who 
graduated  from  the  Rushford  High  School; 
Charles  A.,  born  June  2d,  1902;  and  Leigh  E., 
born  March  2d,  1906. 


tUic  liirujutn  Jfamtiu. 

Orrin  Thrall  Higgins  was  a descendant  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  of  the  “May  Flower'  and  other 
Pilgrim  fathers.  His  first  ancestor  by  the  name 
of  Higgins  who  emigrated  from  England  was 
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Richard,  who  was  born  in  Langley  Parish,  Hert- 
fordshire, August  ist,  1603.  He  came  in  the 
ship  Ann , when  very  young,  but  returned  to 
England,  and  then  went  to  Leyden,  Holland.  He 
emigrated  to  the  Plymouth  Plantation,  on  the 
Talbot  in  1629.  His  name  appears  on  the  first 
tax  roll  extant,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Co- 
lonial Assembly,  1647-51  and  1661-67.  The  line 
of  descent  continues  through  his  son,  Benjamin, 
and  his  wife,  Lydia  Hicks  Bangs ; their  son,  Sam- 
uel, and  his  wife,  Hannah  Payne  Cole;  their  son, 
Captain  Israel,  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Snow  Brown; 
his  son,  Israel  2nd,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Woods 
Aiken;  his  son,  Captain  Timothy,  and  his  wife, 
Lucy  Whitmore;  his  son  Timothy,  and  wife, 
Elmyra  Thrall. 

The  following  extracts  may  interest  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family: 

“The  counsel  of  war,  in  this  time  of  danger 
from  the  Dutch  and  French,  our  common  ene- 
mies, embraced  Anthony  Thatcher,  Lieutenant 
Freeman  and  Richard  Higgins  of  Eastham” 
(Cape  Cod,  p.  261 ). 

“Two  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  still,  Old  Tree, 
Thou  standest  in  the  place  where  Prince’s  hand 
Did  plant  thee  in  his  day, 

An  undesigned  memorial  of  his  race 
And  time,  of  those,  our  honored  fathers, 

When  they  came  from  Plymouth  o’er,  and  settled  there, 
Deane,  Higgins,  Snow,  and  other  worthy  men, 

Whose  names  their  sons  remember  to  revere.” 

(History  of  Eastham  p.  15). 

The  family  continued  to  reside  in  Massachu- 
setts until  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
they  removed  to  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  and 
engaged  in  ship- building  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  During  the  Revolution,  five  brothers  of 
the  name  were  enrolled  among  the  Continental 
soldiers.  Timothy,  the  son  of  one  of  the  broth- 
ers, Captain  Timothy,  was  born  at  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  in  1802,  and  was  baptized  there. 
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His  brothers,  Russell  and  Willard,  had  come 
“to  the  Genesee  country,  because  they  had  learned 
of  the  large  forests.”  Their  uncle,  Rev. 
David  Higgins,  a graduate  of  Princeton  and 
formerly  a student  at  Yale,  was  among  the  early 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Congregational 
Church  to  Western  New  York.  Timothy  Hig- 
gins joined  his  relatives  here,  living  in  vari- 
ous places  until  his  marriage,  when  he  went 
to  the  town  of  Centreville,  which  was  created  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  January  15,  1819. 
This  town  was  named  after  one  in  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  of  Windsor  County  in  that  State,  from 
which  came  so  many  of  the  founders  and  early 
inhabitants  of  Rushforch  Dr.  Higgins  did  not 
practice  medicine  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon  General  in 
the  Militia  by  various  Governors,  including 
Governor  Marcy,  and  was  Supervisor.  He  was 
more  interested  in  politics  and  geology  than  in 
money,  and  displayed  small  financial  ability. 

Dr.  Higgins  married  (2d)  Sophronia  Thrall, 
a sister  of  his  first  wife.  Sophronia  Thrall  Hig- 
gins had  ability  with  her  pen,  as  had  her  brothers, 
and  she  spent  much  time  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  lived  in  Rush- 
ford  a few  years  prior  to  their  death.  They 
were  advanced  in  years,  and  had  little  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  village.  One  incident  might  be 
related : 

During  the  Greeley  campaign  his  son,  Orrin 
Thrall  Higgins,  who  was  a great  admirer  and 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  was  a most  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  the  Greeley  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency,  in  1S72.  Mr.  Higgins  had  engaged 
a speaker  of  unusual  ability  and  at  large  expense, 
to  address  the  citizens  on  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  the  Academy  Hall.  Dr.  Higgins  did 
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not  share  his  son’s  views,  but  went  to  hear  the 
noted  speaker.  The  latter  made  a statement 
which  was  extremely  pronounced,  whereupon  the 
ponderous  form  of  Dr.  Higgins'  slowly  rose  and, 
pointing  a finger  at  the  speaker,  he  said  ''That  is  a 
lie,”  and  stalked  not  only  in  a dignified,  but  in  an 
indignant  manner  out  of  the  hall.  Needless  to 
say,  that  the  great  eloquence  of  the  speaker,  as 
well  as  the  money  of  Dr.  Higgins’  son,  had  been 
wasted  on  this  meeting. 

It  was  necessary  for  Orrin  Thrall  Higgins  to 
begin  his  activities  in  a business  way  early  in 
life.  While  employed  during  the  day  by  a mer- 
chant, he  had  an  opportunity  to  study  in  the  even- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a most  excellent  teach- 
er, and  thought  this  a great  privilege.  He  was 
later  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gilman,  whose  mem- 
ory he  often  recalled. 

Among  his  early  burdens,  he  said,  was  wait- 
ing in  a store  for  a customer  to  arrive  while  his 
employer  was  absent.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
read,  but  interested  himself  in  studying  the  dif- 
ferent colors  in  the  skeins  of  sewing  silks,  and 
placing  them  so  that  they  would  be  harmonious, 
not  only  to  attract  buyers,  but  because  of  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  occupied  and  to  study 
what  combinations  of  colors  might  be  made.  His 
enthusiasm  over  nature,  with  its  varied  colorings 
and  light  and  shade,  was  infectious.  Although 
of  such  quiet  manner,  his  eyes  and  example  en- 
kindled a spirit  of  industry  in  all  those  about 
him.  It  used  to  be  said,  “driving  like  Jehu”  meant 
“driving  like  O.  T.  Higgins.” 

When  only  six  years  old  the  fearful  Higgins’ 
will  power  manifested  itself  by  his  walking  from 
Pike,  where  he  had  been  shopping  with  his  step- 
mother, to  Centreville,  a distance  of  seven  miles, 
because  she  would  not  allow  him  to  drive.  This 
was  not  the  end  of  his  punishment.  Failing  to 
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comply  with  his  father’s  demand  that  he  should 
express  regret  for  his  disobedience,  he  was  “rolled 
over  a barrel”  after  his  return  home  until  sub- 
dued, and  held  it  up  as  a great  lesson,  in  which 
he  was  early  taught  to  obey. 

One  of  his  business  ventures,  in  the  early  fifties, 
was  in  placing  such  moneys  as  he  had  been  able 
to  put  aside  through  his  own  efforts  in  the  stock 
of  the  “Plank  Road,”  which  was  built  through 
the  Gorge  to  Orarnel.  The  stock  of  the  same  is 
still  in  existence,  and  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  never  paid  a dividend.  The  pro- 
ject was  abandoned  and  Mr.  Higgins  had 
his  first  lesson  in  “high  finance.”  Dr.  Schurman, 
President  of  Cornell  University,  says,  “Recogniz- 
ing the  future  values,  in  1853  and  subsequent 
years,  O.  T.  Higgins  purchased  timber  lands  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Later  he  purchased  iron  lands  on 
the  Mesaba  and  other  ranges  in  Minnesota.”  Mr. 
Higgins  was  at  one  time  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Billings,  and  in  a village  directory  in  1869,  O- 
T.  Higgins  and  W.  Griffin  are  each  put  down 
as  broker  and  merchant.  Pie  had  stores  in  vari- 
ous towns  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  many  Rusiiforcl  young  men  found  employ- 
ment and  became  Superintendents  or  partners 
after  certain  years  of  experience.  Among  them 
were  Grover  Pratt,  Henry  Talcott  and  Homer 
Brooks.  Again,  to  quote  from  President  Schur- 
man, “Orrin  Thrall  Higgins  is  one  of  the 
men  who  have  verified  Emerson’s  saying 
that  ‘America  is  another  name  for  oppor- 
tunity.’ The  man  of  organizing  genius 
knows  how  to  satisfy  the  wants  with  those  re- 
sources. Pie  is  a benefactor  to  society,  and  soci- 
ety does  not  begrudge  him  compensation  for  his 
services  or  profit  on  the  capital  he  risks  in  enter- 
prises to  meet  future  demands,  and  so  he  pros- 
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pered.  His  personal  notes  circulated  as  currency 
in  Western  New  York  during  the  days  of  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  carried  justice  and  fair  play  into 
business.  ” 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald  of  June, 
1895,  says:  “O.  T.  Higgins  belonged  to  that 

class  of  far-sighted,  energetic  and  capable  men 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  and  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  material  prosperity  which  is  a pre- 
requisite of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral  and  even 
religious  progress. 

But  success  in  this  work  did  not  satisfy  his 
nature.  His  broad  human  sympathies  led  him 
to  render  aid  in  countless  ways  to  his  fellows. 

Although  not  a member  of  any  church,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  many.  Reluctant  to 
commit  himself  to  any  one  creed  or  form,  Mr. 
Higgins  had,  nevertheless,  a deeply  religious  na- 
ture, and  displayed  those  virtues  of  strength,  in- 
tegrity, sympathy,  purity  and  genuine  gentleness 
which  find  their  full  expression  in  a character 
dominated  by  a sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
of  the  duty  of  service  to  mankind.” 

His  devotion  to  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife 
during  her  illness,  when  he  gave  up  all  business, 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  which  he  made 
possible  for  his  children,  are  gratefully  remem- 
bered, but  the  greatest  legacy  to  his  children  and 
to  his  children’s  children  is  that  of  his  honor  and 
integrity.  Progress  seemed  to  be  his  great  watch- 
word, and  simplicity  and  nobility  characterized 
his  life. 

'‘His  face  was  a thanksgiving  for  his  past  life, 

And  a benediction  to  all  mankind.” 

O.  T.  Pliggins  married  Lucia  Cornelia  Hap- 
good,  daughter  of  B.  T.  and  Alzina  Taylor  Hap- 
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good,  September  25,  1852.  Some  of  the  wedding- 
invitations  still  in  existence  show  the  customs  of 
the  time,  as  they  are  placed  on  rather  elaborate 
ornamented  white  note  paper.  The  announce- 
ment cards  were  engraved  upon  a highly  glazed 
surface,  and  read: 

Mr.  O.  T.  Higgins, 
v Miss  L.  C.  Hapgood. 

The  wedding,  which  took  place  in  the  evening, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  characteristic  of  its 
day,  but  the  record  of  it  has  been  quite  minutely 
described,  as  well  as  an  ambrotype  of  the  bride 
and  groom  in  their  wedding  garments.  After  the 
ceremony  had  been  solemnly  performed,  the 
guests  repaired  to  the  large  front  chamber  on  the 
second  floor,  where  supper  was  served.  The 
table  being  removed,  an  orchestra  or  band  played. 
Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of 
two  violins,  which  were  suggestive  of  something 
which  so  marred  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
for  Mr.  John  Holmes  that  he  went  down  to  the 
living  room,  which  opened  from  the  central  front 
door,  and  began  reading  the  Bible. 

Lucia  Hapgood’s  name  first  appears  on  a 
school  register  in  Rush  ford  in  1841,  when  Dr. 
William  B.  Alley  was.  the  teacher.  She  was 
graduated  in  1848  from  Phipps  Union,  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  and  studied  elsewhere. 

“Mrs.  Higgins  was  a woman  of  brilliancy  and 
rare  culture  of  mind/’  wrote  Bishop  Simpson. 
All  who  knew  her  realized  how  fond  she  was  of 
her  bright  world,  and  she  contributed  largely  to 
the  happiness  of  those  in  her  home,  and  to  the 
many  whom  she  delighted  to  have  about  her. 
In  the  year  after  her  father’s  death,  “Mrs.  Hig- 
gins faced  and  fought  a fatal  illness,  with  the 
greatest  heroism,”  said  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of 
New  York.  Her  smiles  and  songs  between  in- 
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tervals  of  great  pain  made  the  atmosphere  about 
her  not  like  one  who  was  passing  away  from 
earth,  but  as  she  frequently  told  her  children, 
she  was  “only  going  on  a pleasant  journey,”  to 
see  their  “grandfather  and  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
It  will  be  so  beautiful  there.  You  must  be  glad 
that  I can  go.”  Each  day  the  children  were  asked 
to  bring  a little  book  and  write  down  quotations 
from  scripture.  Those  written  on  July  15,  1868, 
are  here  given : 

“Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.” 

“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.  Knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.” 

“These  are  they  that  have  come  up  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion, who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.” 

“Love  your  enemies.  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despite  fully  use  you.” 

In  August,  1868,  after  having  spent  much  of 
the  summer  in  the  East,  having  had  consultations 
with  eminent  physicians,  she  returned  to  her 
home  to  “fall  asleep.” 

Clara  Alzina  Hapgood  Higgins,  daughter  of 
Orrin  T.  and  Lucia  C.  Higgins,  was  in  the  Bryan 
School  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in  school 
in  Europe.  She  married  Frank  Sullivan  Smith, 
of  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York  City,  a grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  holding  the  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  LL.D.,  who  is  a well-known  lawyer. 

Frank  Wayland  Higgins,  their  son,  born  in 
Rushford,  m.  June  5,  1877,  Kate  Corinne  Nobles, 
of  Sparta,  Wis.  Children:  Orrin  Thrall,  born 
in  Rushford,  m.  Elizabeth  Bransford,  April  16, 
1902;  Josephine  Bell,  b.  in  Olean;  Frank  Harri- 
son, b.  in  Olean. 

Frank  W..  Higgins  had  a joyous  childhood  until 
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he  lost  his  grandfather  and  mother.  He  and  his 
sister  had  their  first  lessons  from  their  grand- 
father Hapgood,  their  mother  teaching  them 
French.  Later  Miss  Janette  Caldwell  was  an  ef- 
ficient governess,  compelling  them  to  learn  their 
lessons.  When  they  failed,  punishment  was  sure 
to  follow.  Frank  managed  to  gain  some  little 
pleasure,  however,  in  almost  every  punishment 
meted  out  to  him,  such  was  his  sunny  nature,  and 
he  was  full  of  ingenuity.  When  obliged  to  sit 
quietly  in  a swing  near  a strawberry  bed, 
he  arranged  a fish  hook  on  a line,  which  he  always 
had  in  his  pocket  for  convenience  sake,  and  man- 
aged to  fish  a few  berries  and  more  leaves  into 
the  swing.  Fie  was  f rst  allowed  to  go  to  school 
for  part  of  the  day,  walking  to  and  from  there 
with  his  hand  in  Miss  Ford's,  and  protected  by 
her  great  cloak. 

Fie  was  on  the  alert  every  moment;  when  not 
studying,  drawing,  playing  some  musical  instru- 
ment or  singing.  While  in  school  in  Rush  ford, 
he  was  not  so  studious  in  the  ways  pointed  out 
by  his  teachers  as  in  reading  newspapers  and 
books.  He  had  a remarkable  memory.  On  Feb- 
ruary ioth,  1871,  he  wrote  his  first  paper  on  Po- 
litical Parties.  From  early  childhood  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  were  discussed  by  him  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  he  expressed  his  views  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

He  graduated  from  the  Riverview  Military 
Academy,  and  engaged  in  business  with  a class- 
mate in  Chicago,  afterwards  going  to  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  with  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman. 
For  a short  time  he  was  in  business  in  Stanton, 
Mich.,  but  returned  East  to  assist  his  father  in 
his  business  affairs. 

From  the  time  he  entered  public  service  as 
Senator,  through  the  many  years  following,  he 
had  the  same  genial  qualities  of  his  boyhood,  to 
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which  was  added  a sense  of  great  responsibility. 
The  following  has  been  written  by  one  who  held 
public  office  for  many  years,  and  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  friends  of  his  childhood: 

‘T  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  intimately  for 
a period  of  twenty  years  Frank  Wayland  Hig- 
gins, late  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  that  time  I came  to  know  something  about  the 
many  high  qualities  which  he  possessed.  * * * 
He  had  a dislike  of  public  show,  and  no  desire  to 
exploit  his  personal  achievements.  His  sense  of 
right  and  abhorrence  of  wrong  were  most  acute. 
As  a public  servant  he  believed  his  best  efforts 
and  entire  time  belonged  to  the  public.  His  belief 
in  this  respect  led  him  to  labor  many  weary  hours, 
when  had  he  cared  less  for  the  exactness  of  the 
task  before  him,  he  would  have  relieved  himself 
of  the  burden.  No  Senator,  no  Governor  ever 
made  a more  careful  study  of  public  business 
than  he.  His  work  in  this  respect  will  live  in  the 
statutes  of  the  State,  and  the  results  will  be  a 
lasting  benefit.  By  a single  statute  he  revolu- 
tionized the  State’s  system  of  bookkeeping,  there- 
by making  it  possible  to  know  precisely  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State  at  all  times.  His 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  every  State  depart- 
ment, and  all  of  the  penal  and.  charitable  institu- 
tions was  phenomenal.  In  legislation  the  name 
attached  to  a measure  does  not  always  disclose 
the  real  author.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  represent- 
ative, with  strong  character,  clear  mind  and  high 
purpose,  often  is  the  influence  that  shapes  public 
policy  in  legislation,  and  proper  credit  is  not  given 
to  the  real  worker.  He  possessed  two  of  the 
greatest  qualifications  known  among  men  in  busi- 
ness and  political  life.  lie  never  broke  a promise 
and  never  forgot  a friend.  All  in  all,  he  was  a 
clean-handed,  high-minded,  patriotic  American, 
leaving  everyone  who  knew  him  better  for  the 
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acquaintance.  His  term  of  years  reached  only 
to  a century’s  half-way  mark,  yet  in  that  time  he 
had  accomplished  great  things  for  his  fellow-men. 
Those  who  loved  him  best  think  of  him  as  one 
‘who  had  done  his  work  and  held  his  peace,  and 
had  no  fear  to  died  ” 


Sinfjfn  TIL  IfilL 

John  W.  Hill  was  the  son  of  John  Hill,  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  who  moved  from  Vermont  at  an 
early  date  to  Middlebury,  N.  Y.,  where  John  W. 
Hill  was  born  in  1814.  In  1828  he  came  with  his 
father  to  Centerville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  bought 
a farm  near  Fairview.  Ele  helped  his  father  clear 
the  land,  build  a dwelling  and  barns.  Arriving  at 
manhood  he  bought  a farm  on  Lot  No.  40  in  Cen- 
terville. 

In  1839  he  married  Sophia  E.  McClure  (a 
granddaughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  McClure,  of  Rev- 
olutionary fame,  who  was  the  first  settler  of 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.).  He  built  a dwelling  and 
barns  and  resided  on  the  farm  until  1851.  The 
farm  being  back  from  the  road,  he  was  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  iocation,  so  he  bought  another  farm 

o 

of  214  acres  on  Lot  No.  56  in  Rushford,  and  moved 
there.  He  proceeded  to  build  the  dwelling  and 
barns  that  are  now  on  the  farm,  which  was  to  be 
his  future  home.  Besides  doing  his  work  on  the 
farm,  he  built  many  buildings  for  others.  He  also 
found  time  to  serve  his  town  as  Supervisor,  High- 
way Commissioner  and  Assessor.  He  lived  on 
this  form  forty  years  and  died  May  20th,  1891. 
Mrs.  Hill  died  March  8th,  1891, 

They  had  seven  children:  Jeannette  (Mrs.  M. 
M.  Tarbell),  their  children  Jennie,  Abel  ami 
John;  of  these  Abel  is  the  only  one  now  living: 
Abel  married  Catherine  Hyde  (one  child,  'Theo- 
dore); Jennie  married  Stephen  Wilmot  (one  child. 
Jennie);  )ohn  Dezelle,  who  married  Esther  V ilmot 
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(children,  Milford  and  Winnifred);  Wealtha  Jane 
(Mrs.  W.  W.  Bush)  (children,  John  and  William); 
John  married  Mary  Whitney  (one  child,  Watson); 
William  married  Myrtie  Metcalf.  Fred.  O.,  Sophia 
E.,  Florence  A.  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Hardy)  (children, 
Grace,  Herbert,  Dezelle,  Clarence  and  Grover,  of 
whom  Dezelle  and  Clarence  are  now  living);  De- 
zelle married  Eliza  Riggs  (one  child,  Florence). 

Of  the  seven  children,  two  are  living,  John 
Dezelle,  who  now  owns  and  resides  on  the  farm, 
and  Wealtha  Jane,  wife  of  Watson  W.  Bush. 

The  iiiUruij  Jutmihn 

Maud  Howard  Brady.  . 

David  Miliary  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1790.  He  married  Hannah  Agett.  They 
came  to  America  in  1814.  in  a vessel  called  The 
Two  Brothers.  As  the  passage  was  very  stormy 
they  were  eight  weeks  and  two  days  making  the 
journey.  They  settled  at  Perry,  Wyoming 
County,  New  York,  where  they  lived  two  years. 
Then  they  moved  to  Rushford,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  David  Hillary,  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

David  Hillary  was  an  orphan.  Fie  was  ap- 
prenticed for  seven  years  at  wagon  making.  At 
that  time  the  lumber  which  was  used  was  sawed 
in  a saw-pit,  in  which  the  saw  worked  perpen- 
dicularly, one  man  standing  in  the  pit  and  the 
other  above.  Fie  was  a great  reader,  and  found 
more  pleasure  in  arguing  politics  than  in  doing 
his  work. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  new  country.  He  died  in 
1855. 

Elis  wife,  Hannah,  was  born  in  1795.  She  was 
never  idle;  every  spare  moment  would  find  her 
knitting.  She  died  in  18S0. 

Two  children  were  born  to  them,  James  m 
1818,  and  Nancy  in  1822.  James  married  Emma 
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Johnson.  To  them  were  born  six  children,  Jennie, 
Hannah,  Mary,  Ida  (deceased),  George  and 
David. 

Jennie  married  Harry  Wallace,  who  for  several 
years  operated  a saw  mill  at  Hardy’s  Corners, 
and  then  moved  to  Dellville,  Virginia,  where  he 
died.  She  now  lives  with  her  two  sons. 

Hannah  took  care  of  her  aged  parents  at  their 
home  in  Gordonville  until  their  death.  She  after- 
wards married  Lawrence  Clark. 

Mary  married  Louis  Keeton.  They  now  reside 
at  Perry.  Two  children  were  born  to  them. 

George  married  Mae  Baker.  He  now  resides 
at  Centerville,  They  have  one  child. 

David,  who  now  lives  on  the  old  homestead, 
married  Helen  Abbott. 

Nancy  Hillary  married  Eleazer  Howard.  They 
lived  in  various  places,  Farmersville  and  Rush- 
ford  and  finally,  in  1880,  moving  to  the  farm, 
where  they  resided  until  their  death.  Nancy 
Howard  was  a constant  reader  of  the  Bible.  Four 
children  were  born  to  them,  Mary  J.,  Emma  C., 
Francis  and  Walter.  Mary  married  Edwin  Pasco, 
and  now  resides  in  Pittsburg,  Michigan.  Their 
children  are:  Emma,  who  married  John  Moore; 
Francis,  who  married  Carrie  Capin.  Frank 
Howard  was  for  years  Deacon  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  Walter  married  Eliza  Van  Name.  They 
reside  on  the  old  homestead.  They  have  one 
child. 


ifianmm  i%iu\ 

Mary  Ann  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
July  28th,  1807;  he  was  the  eldest  child  of  Erie 
and  Pamelia  Hyde.  His  people  moved  to  Rush- 
ford,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1831.  They  bought 
a farm  two  miles  north  of  town. 

He  learned  the  jewelers’  trade  in  Buffalo  of  a 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  The  contract  was  that  Mr.  Hyde 
was  to  board  himself  and  pay  one  dollar  per  week 
for  learning.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  Mr. 
Stevenson  said  to  him  that  he  was  a natural 
genius,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  him  the  one 
dollar  per  week,  instead  of  taking  it. 

After  finishing  his  trade  he  returned  to  Rush- 
ford,  and  established  himself  in  business  in  1834. 

June  25th,  1837,  he  married  Miss  Tabitha  Gil- 
man, a sister  of  Mrs.  Thirds.  On  account  of  illness 
in  the  Thirds  family,  the  marriage  took  place  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Orarnel  Griffin. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Hyde  built  a house  and  place  of 
business  on  Main  street.  It  was  the  second  or 
third  building-  on  Main  street. 

o 

Mr.  Hyde  was  widely  known  and  honored  as  a 
strictly  honest  man.  Mrs.  Hyde  was  a very  active 
woman  and  helpful  when  sickness  came  into  a 
home  in  town.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine 
children,  Lestina,  Henry,  Mary  Ann,  Lauretta, 
Charles,  Cornelia  and  Cordelia  (twins),  Harmon 
and  Fred  W.  The  family  now  living  are  Mrs. 
Gifford  (Lestina),  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mary 
Ann,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Cornelia  Hardy, 
Rushford,  New  York;  Harmon,  Silver  Springs, 
New  York,  and  Fred,  Rushford,  New  York. 

Mr.  Hyde  died  September  1 6th,  1867;  Mrs. 
Hyde  September  5th,  1884. 


Nathan  GL  iKunhalL 

Nathan  C.  Kimball  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  came  with  his  family  from  Catherine, 
Schuyler  County,  New  York,  to  Rushford  in 
1820,  when  thirty-four  years  of  age.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  a dry-goods  merchant.  Per- 
haps hearing  of  the  independent  life  of  the 
farmer,  he  gave  up  the  mercantile  business  and 
settled  on  what  was  later  known  as  the  Andrew 
Kimball  farm.  P'or  years  after  he  had  cleared 
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sufficient  land  to  erect  a house,  he  could  see  from 
his  place  no  clearing  but  his  own. 

The  children  of  the  first  wife  were:  i, 

Lucius;  2,  Emily  (Mrs.  Warren  Damon);  3,  Mary 
(Mrs.  Reuben  Lyman);  4,  Louisa  (Mrs.  Naham 
Ames);  5,  Albert. 

The  children  of  the  second  wife  were:'  1,  An- 
drew; 2,  Addison  and  Adaline  (twins);  3,  Susan 
(Mrs.  Beecher). 

Andrew  was  connected  with  the  orchestra  when 
Vickery’s  Music  School  was  flourishing. 

Nathan  C.  Kimball  was  a long  time  an  official 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1855  he 
passed  on  to  the  great  majority. 

Mrs.  Susan  Beecher  is  the  only  living  child. 
Mrs.  Charles  Felton,  of  Franklinville,  and  Charles 
Kimball,  of  Buffalo,  are  grandchildren. 

U nsigned. 


Salph  25.  Earning. 

Ralph  B.  Lanin g,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Centennial  Committee,  is  said  to  be  the  eighth 
resident  lawyer  in  the  village  of  Rushford.  Lie 
is  the  son  of  R.  Bonham  and  Helen  Woodworth 
Laning.  Mr.  Laning’ s father  was  a lawyer,,  as 
was  his  distinguished  uncle,  A.  P.  Laning,  first 
of  Rush  ford  and  later  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Laning’s 
grandfather,  Rev.  Ralph  Laning,  married  Anna 
Pierce,  cousin  of  President  Franklin  Pierce. 

Ralph  B.  was  in  school  at  the  Rushford  Acad- 
emy; read  law  with  his  uncle,  C.  W.  Woodworth, 
who  was  for  many  years  postmaster  of  Rush- 
ford, and  with  A.  P.  Laning,  of  Buffalo;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1880.  Lie  at  once  became  a 
partner  of  his  uncle,  Charles  W.  Woodworth, 
and  has  been  a successful  lawyer,  as  well  as  hold  - 
ing public  offices.  Lie  is  now  Supervisor.  Mr. 
Laning  married  in  1880  Nellie,  daughter  of 
Gideon  L.  Walker,  a former  lawyer  in  Rushford. 
They  have  one  child,  Ruth  W. 
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iGathrPii 

John  Lathrop,  born  in  Elton,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, emigrated  in  the  Griffin  in  1634,  settling 
first  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  then  in  Barnstable,  where 
he  died  in  1653.  “He  preached  in  London  to- the 
first  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  or- 
ganized in  England,  and  was  the  first  minister 
both  of  Scituate  and  Barnstable,  Mass.” 

Samuel  Lathrop,  born  in  England;  removed  to 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  died  there  in  1700.  He 
married  (1st)  in  1644,  Elizabeth  Scudder,  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  nine  children.  He  mar- 
ried (2nd)  at  Plymouth,  Abigail,  daughter  of 
the  famous  John  Doane,  to  whose  family  ref- 
erence is  made  in  connection  with  the  Higgins 
family.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  another  Rev. 
John  Lathrop,  a distinguished  minister  in 
Boston,  and  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop.  His  drug 
store  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  Norwich.  His  importations  of  drugs  and 
chemicals  were  large  for  those  times.  The  youth 
of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  the  poetess,  was  passed 
under  his  roof. 

Samuel  Lathrop,  Jr.,  married  the  daughter  of 
Deacon  Thomas  Ad  gate. 

Samuel  Jr/s  son,  Col.  Simon  Lathrop,  com- 
manded one  of  the  Connecticut  Regiments  in  the 
successful  expedition  against  Annapolis  and 
Louisburg,  and  was  for  some  time  in  command 
of  the  fortress  at  Cape  Breton. 

“Col.  Lathrop  was  valued  for  his  judgment  in 
council,  as  well  as  for  his  gallant  bearing  in  the 
field,  and  was  of  a prudent,  thrifty  disposition, 
fond  of  adding  land  to  land  and  house  to  house. 
There  was  a doggerel  song  that  the  soldiers  used 
to  sing  after  their  return  from  Capertoon  that 
alludes  to  this  propensity: 

‘Col.  Lotrop,  he  came  on 
As  bold  as  Alexander; 

He  wan’t  afraid  nor  yet  ashamed. 

To  be  the  chief  commander. 
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‘Col.  Lotrop  was  the  man. 

His  soldiers  loved  him  dearly; 

And  with  his  sword  and  cannon  great. 

He  helped  them  late  and  early. 

‘Col.  Lotrop,  staunch  and  true, 

Was  never  known  to  baulk  it; 

And  when  he  was  engaged  in  trade, 

He  always  filled  his  pocket.’  ” 

“Simon  Lathrop2  erected  in  1779  a chocolate 
mill,  which  was  moved  by  water  wheels  and  could 
he  tended  each  by  a single  workman.”  The  choco- 
late made  was  of  the  best  quality,  according  to 
the  history  of  Norwich. 

Some  members  of  the  family  went  to  V ermont. 

Isaiah  Lathrop  was  born  in  Bethel,  Vt.,  Au- 
gust 2nd,  1805.  When  a young  man  he  came  on 
horseback  from  Vermont  to  Pike,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  taught  school.  Here  he  married  Allathyna 
Greene,  also  a teacher.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Arnold  Greene,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whose 
father,  Benjamin  Greene,  was  the  brother  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  John  Greene,  who  came  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  Salisbury,  Eng.,  in  1820. 

Mrs.  Lathrop’s  strength  of  character  was  dem- 
onstrated through  the  lingering  and  what  she 
knew  to  be  fatal  illnesses  of  her  children,  as  well 
as  in  other  ways.  The  lovely  smile  and  her  sweet, 
strong  nature  were  shown  in  her  face,  and  have 
been  transmitted  to  her  only  surviving  child, 
Alice,  whose  grace,  charm  and  loyalty  of  heart 
have  been  apparent  to  all  who  have  come  in  close 
touch  with  her  since  her  early  childhood. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Lathrop  removed  to  Rush  ford 
and  opened  a “tinware  and  stove  store” (as  adver- 
tised in  early  county  papers).  It  was  the  first 
in  town,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Buffalo 
Streets.  People  came  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns  to  buy  hardware  and  the  bright  hand-made 
tinware.  He  lived  in  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
store  while  his  new  home,  across  the  creek  on 
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Cuba  Street,  was  being  built.  Here  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1887. 

In  1852.  he  erected  a block  on  the  site  of  the 
old  shop.  The  west  store  was  used  as  a fully 
equipped  hardware  store  until  it  burned  in  1885. 
Willis  C.  Lathrop  was  in  partnership  with  his 
father  until  his  death  in  1884.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Lathrop  resigned  the  business  into  the  hands  of 
his  son-in-law,  Henry  A.  Holden,  and  his  grand- 
son, Irving  L.  Bond.  Many  young  men  found  em- 
ployment with  Mr.  Lathrop,  two  of  whom  later 
became  wealthy  and  influential.  Mr.  Sessions 
worked  about  twenty-five  years  in  the  tinshop, 
and  the  shelves  filled  with  shining  pans,  pails  and 
dippers  of  all  sizes  showed  his  skill  in  this  line. 
Mr.  Lathrop,  himself,  worked  with  the  others, 
and  could  often  be  seen  mending  sap  boilers  and 
stove  pipes.  The  east  store  was  occupied  by  a 
brother,  Cyrus  Lathrop.  Boots  and  shoes  were 
made  to  order  by  him  and  Lucius  Kimball.  The 
third  floor  was  fitted  up  as  a lodge  room,  and  was 
used  by  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
of  which  Mr.  Lathrop  was  a member.  When  the 
building  burned  in  1885,  ^le  east  store  was  used 
by  Charles  Howe  as  -a  harness  shop. 

In  the  flood  of  1864  the  store  was  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away.  A large  hole,  ten  feet  deep, 
was  washed  out  at  the  southwest  corner,  and 
some  of  the  people  who  were  being  helped  from 
the  hotel  on  the  opposite  corner  came  near  losing 
their  lives  there.  At  this  time  Mr.  Lathrop  was 
busy  at  his  home,  assisting  people  across  the 
angry  torrent  filled  with  driftwood,  which  flowed 
down  Cuba  Street.  He,  with  difficulty,  rescued 
a one-legged  shoemaker,  whose  crutch  had  been 
struck  by  a log.  Eighteen  people  spent  a night 
of  anxiety  at  the  Lathrop  homestead. 

Mr.  Lathrop  served  the  town  of  Rush  ford  as 
School  Commissioner,  Town  Clerk,  Supervisor 
and  Assessor,  He  was  early  interested  in  the 
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cause  of  education,  and  with  sixteen  others  raised 
the  money  for  the  building  of  the  Rushford  Acad- 
emy before  its  incorporation.  The  latter  was 
effected  in  1852,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Charter 
printed  herein.  Ilis  name  appears  as  applicant 
for  the  Charter  granted  from  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. He  was  a student  and  thinker.  It  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  frequently  take  part 
in  the  debates  at  that  time  when  men  gave  their 
best  thought  toward  questions  of  progress.  One 
of  his  debates  is  published  in  this  volume,  showing 
the  thought  of  the  man.  Other  interesting  papers 
written  by  him  are  in  existence.  He  was  dignified 
in  bearing;  had  a liberal,  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
welcomed  new  thought. 

In  early  years  Mr.  Lathrop  was  a Universalist, 
and  attended  the  services  in  that  church  until  they 
discontinued,  although  he  purchased  a pew  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1839,  ^or  himself  and  his  heirs 
forever.  He  was  always  a staunch  Republican, 
but  a great  admirer  of  Horace  Greeley,  and 
a subscriber  of  the  Tribune  for  many  years. 

America  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Isaiah 
and  Allathyna  Green  Lathrop.  She,  as  well  as 
her  sisters,  Julia,  Ellen,  Jane  and  Mary,  died 
early  in  life;  all  women  full  of  promise.  Julia, 
married  Dr.  Clinton  Bond,  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War  as  surgeon,  and  afterward  practised 
medicine  in  Libertyville,  Ilk  Their  son,  Irving 
Bond,  born  in  1859,  in  Wisconsin,  lived  with  his 
grandparents  until  his  death  in  1888. 

Mary,  a beautiful  woman,  passed  some  time 
in  Colorado  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  after  her 
marriage  to  Capt.  Hiram  A.  Coats,  a sketch  of 
whom  follows  this  paper. 

Alice,  the  only  surviving  child,  married 
Henry  Anthony  Holden,  son  of  Anthony  and 
Maria  Clark  ITolden,  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  their  ancestors  hav- 
ing come  with  Roger  Williams.  He  attended  the 
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Greenwich  Academy  and  later  was  graduated 
from  the  Providence  Business  College.  Pie  came 
to  Rush  ford  in  1871,  and  added  to  his  business 
activities  interest  in  politics,  being  Super- 
visor several  terms,  and  holding  the  office  of  Post- 
master eight  years.  Mr.  Holden,  with  his  family, 
removed  to  Buffalo  in  1894,  where  he  is  now  liv- 
ing, engaged  in  the  business  of  real  estate,  loan 
and  insurance.  Their  daughters,  Mary  and 
Ellen,  began  their  education  in  the  Rush  ford 
High  School,  and  were  graduated  from  the  Buf- 
falo  High  School  and  Cornell  University,  and  are 
very  successful  teachers.  Lathrop,  the  son,  is  a 
pupil  of  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Holden  has  given  much  time  and  interest 
to  the  compilation  of  this  volume. 


Sfetrlj  nf  3£ifr  n f (CapL  Iftram  A.  (Unais* 
Among  the  graduates  of  Rush  ford  Academy 
in  i860  was  Hiram  A.  Coats,  who  soon  after 
graduation  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  home 
town  of  Wellsville,  with  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Jones. 
The  Union,  summoning  defenders,  found  a ready 
response  in  him,  and  having  aided  in  the  organi- 
zation of  other  companies  and  regiments,  he 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  85th  N.  Y.  Regiment 
and  was  made  1st  Lieut,  of  Co.  PI,  which  lie  had 
helped  raise.  Upon  his  merit  as  an  officer  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  be  Capt.  of  Co.  G,  and  in  further 
recognition  of  his  military  capacity  he  was  after- 
ward detailed  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wessels. 
While  serving  in  such  capacity,  and  during  an 
engagement  early  in  1864,  just  after  he  had  re- 
inlistcd  for  a second  term  of  three  years,  Capt. 
Coats  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
held  as  such  for  nine  months.  He  was  confined 
in  Libby  Prison,  then  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  At 
that  time  Charleston  was  under  Union  fire,  and 
one  day  while  the  prisoners  were  eating  their 
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noon-day  meal,  a Union  shell  dropped  into  their 
midst,  but  it  proved  a friendly  shell  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  it  refused  to  burst  and  the  group  of 
prisoners  was  saved.  While  imprisoned  in  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  Capt.  Coats  with  a companion  managed 
to  escape,  and  assisted  by  an  old  colored  woman, 
who  dragged  a boat  across  a plowed  field  for 
them,  they  were  enabled  to  go  down  the  river  to 
a point'  where  they  could  signal  a Union  gunboat, 
which  they  did  with  the  remaining  fragment  of 
white  shirt  with  them,  and  Hiram  arrived  home 
early  in  January,  *65.  The  greeting  the  town 
gave  him  showed  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
was  always  held  in  the  town  of  Wellsville. 

In  1870,  when  Capt.  Coats  visited  the  old 
friends  in  Rushford,  he  found  a younger  sister 
of  his  beloved  old  classmate,  Ellen  Rathrop,  had 
grown  into  an  ideal  young  woman,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lathrop,  who,  all 
too  soon,  showed  that  she  was  the  victim  of  the 
same  dread  disease  which  had  carried  away  her 
older  sisters,  and  caused  her  death  Jan.  27,  1877, 
and  that  of  her  husband  seven  years  later. 

For  many  years  Capt.  Coats  was  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Coats  Bros.  Furniture  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Wellsville.  Reverses  by  fire  and 
steadily  declining  health  were  not  sufficient  to 
check  the  enterprise  and  steady  courage  which 
led  on  to  business,  success,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed with  the  intelligent  force  for  which  he 
was  widely  noted  in  a generous  degree.  In  all 
public  enterprises  and  in  every  charity  his  heart 
and  purse  were  freely  extended.  He  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  his  aggressiveness  in  po- 
litical warfare  was  one  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  his  life.  He  was  a prominent  and  de- 
voted Mason,  and  a member  of  the  Lodge  and 
Chapter  in  Wellsville,  as  well  as  of  the  Com- 
mandery  at  Olean. 

Capt.  Coats  was  a noble  man.  If  he  was  ever 
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adjudged  at  fault  in  judgment,  he  was  never 
accused  of  the  lack  of  magnificent  courage  of 
manly  convictions.  His  appreciation  was  stronger 
than  his  prejudice,  and  no  man  ever  doubted  his 
earnestness  or  sincerity.  There  was  no  pretense 
in  his  composition.  He  was  the  man,  the  friend, 
the  counselor  he  stood  for,  and  his  friendships 
were  as  enduring  as  life  itself.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  Wellsville,  Nov.  12,  1884. 


IfeaumrL 

Willis  H.  Leavens. 

The  ship  William  and  Francis  left  London 
March  9th,  1632.  A distinguished  passenger  on 
this  voyage  was  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  of  Plym- 
outh, returning  from  a visit  to  England  and  to 
be  Governor  of  Plymouth  the  next  year.  The 
records  sa)rhe  brought  with  him  a friend,  one  John 
Leavens,  an  Englishman  of  means.  In  the  pro- 
bate office  at  Boston  there  is  a well-preserved 
document  concerning  an  estate,  the  ninth  settled 
in  the  Colony.  It  reads  as  follows:  “An  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  John  Leavens  of 
Roxbury,  deceased,  taken  and  appraised  by  us 
whose  names  are  under  written,  the  thirtieth  day 
of  the  sixth  month  1648.”  This  seems  to  be 
the  first  record  of  the  Leavens  name  in  America. 
The  records  of  Roxbury  show  that  on  May  10th, 
1775,  a company  was  organized  with  Charles 
Leavens,  a great-grandson  of  John  Leavens,  as 
Corporal,  also  one  Daniel  Buck  and  one  Henry 
Wardner.  This  company  was  Company  8 of  Is- 
rael Putnam’s  Regiment,  and  was  ordered  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  upon  their  with- 
drawal from  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Charles  Leav- 
ens, Daniel  Buck  and  Henry  Wardner  settled  at 
Killingly  with  their  families.  Charles  Leavens  had 
ten  children — Mary,  who  married  Benoni  Buck,  a 


. 
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son  of  Daniel  Buck  (Benoni  Buck  was  grandfather 
to  Prof.  G.  W.  F.  Buck);  Calvin,  born  Aug.  1 8, 
1784;  Chloe,  born  June  17th,  1789;  she  married 
Luther  Wardner.  Their  son  was  Pastor  of  the 
Rushford  Baptist  Church  at  two  different  times. 
In  1780  Charles  Leavens  and  the  Buck  family 
moved  to  Windsor,  Vermont. 

Calvin  Leavens  settled  in  the  town  of  Rushford 
in  the  spring  of  1828.  He  married  Lucy  Woods 
of  Reading,  Vt.,  in  1807.  He  died  in  Rushford 
May  5th,  1862.  Lucy,  his  wife,  died  in  Rushford 
Aug.  17th,  i860.  Their  children — Calvin  Galu- 
sha,born  at  Reading,  1808;  Grover,  born  at  Wind- 
sor, 1 8 1 1 ; Laura,  born  at  Windsor,  1812;  Lyford, 
born  at  Windsor,  1815;  Lucy  Loraine,  born  at 
Windsor,  1817;  Daniel  W.,  born  at  Windsor, 
1822;  Louisa,  born  at  Rushford,  1830, 

Calvin  Galusha  married  Mary  A.  Richards  of 
Rushford  in  1834;  she  died  in  Michigan  1871. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife  Lucia  Woods 
Benjamin,  who  died  in  1893.  He  died  in  Rush- 
ford September  16th,  1888.  He  had  three  chil- 
dren, but  all  died  in  infancy. 

Grover  Leavens  married  Mahitable  Roberts  of 
Warsaw  in  1833.  She  died  in  Horseheads  Oc- 
tober 1,  1865,  and  Grover  died  December  16, 
1865,  at;  Horseheads.  He  was  collector  for  the 
State  Canal  at  Oram  el  for  three  terms,  and  was 
member  ol  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in 
1847-4S. 

Laura  married  Edward  B.  Pratt  at  Rushford  in 
1843.  Edward  B.  Pratt  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent in  the  woods  about  1850.  Laura  died  in 
Rushford  April  24,  1891.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, Grover  M.  Pratt  and  Mary  L.  Pratt,  both 
residing  in  Rochester.  Grover  married  Miss 
Weir  and  has  three  children:  Edward,  residing  at 
Eranklinville,  N.  Y.;  Jenieve  Pratt  Stillman,  re- 
siding at  Fairhaven,  Mass.;  Helen  Pratt  Rice, 
residing  at  Rochester. 
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Lyford  Leavens,  my  respected  father,  married 
Myra  Gordon  September  17,  1837.  He  died 
December  20,  1875.  Myra  died  June  15,  1906. 
Their  children — Eliza  P.,  born  June  29,  1840,  died 
August  22,  1898;  Willis  Hamilton,  born  Decem- 
ber 18,  1854,  married  Ida  Morrow  at  Rushford 
September  12,  1876.  Their  children,  Inez  L., 
born  at  Rushford  June  4,  1877,  a teacher  in 
New  York  City  schools;  Edward  R,,  born  Au- 
gust 2,  1879,  married  Louise  Pagles  in  1908,  re- 
sides at  Rochester;  Donald  W.,  born  August  22, 
i895‘ 

Lucy  Loraine  Leavens  married  Jiles  LI.  Chapin 
at  Rushford.  Jiles  H.  died  in  1865.  Lucy 
Loraine  died  1880.  They  had  two  sons,  Har- 
rison H.  Chapin  and  Charles  T.  Chapin.  The 
Chapin  Brothers  published  the  Rushford  News 
Letter  at  Rushford  in  1854,  then  removed  to  Ad- 
rian, Mich.  Harrison  died  in  Adrian  in  1905. 
C.  T.  Chapin  resides  at  Cadillac;  has  retired  from 
business.  He  has  one  daughter. 

Daniel  Woods  Leavens  married  Mary  L.  Burr 
at  Rushford  January  3,  1845.  Me  died  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  March  14,  1893.  Mary  died  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  July  16,  1900.  Their  children,  Charles 
A.,  born  at  Rushford,  December  2nd,  1848,  mar- 
ried Mary  Burr  1875;  she  died  1884.  He  then 
married  Viola  Richardson  June  11,  1896.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Donara,  born  May  19,  1899. 
Walter  C.  Leavens,  born  at  Rushford,  May  29, 
1852,  died  in  Pasadena  1893.  Edward  Leavens, 
born  at  Oramel,  December  21,  1857,  died  at 
Decatur,  Mich.,  1878.  George  Fox  Leavens, 
born  at  Horseheads,  October  29,  1865,  married 
Anna  S.  Harris  June  25,  1896;  they  have  one 
daughter,  Phcebe,  born  May  11,  1902. 

Louisa  Leavens  married  Cenclaire  Dayton  at 
Horseheads  1865;  she  died  at  Elmira,  February, 
1907,  and  her  husband,  February,  1908.  They 
had  no  children. 
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As  to  the  part  the  Leavens  family  took  in  the 
settlement  of  Rushford,  I have  been  unable  to  find 
that  they  took  any  particular  part,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  they  did  their  share.  I never  knew  a 
Leavens  that  was  a quitter.  I think  they  all  had 
enough  and  to  spare.  None  of  them  have  made 
what  some  people  call  a success  of  life.  I well 
remember  what  Uncle  Galusha  told  me  once:  “ Ii 
the  world  is  better  for  your  having  lived  in  it,  you 
have  made  a success  of  life.’7  But  the  standard  of 
to-day  is,  “ How  much  have  you  ?” 

I never  saw  a Leavens  that  did  not  like  to  hear 
a good  story,  and  I have  heard  some  of  them  tell 
one  occasionally.  I remember  once  when  1 was 
a small  boy,  my  father  made  butter  tubs,  and  I 
would  borrow  Uncle  Harry  Howe’s  two-wheeled 
cart  to  take  them  down  to  Mr.  Higgins’  store, 
and  Mr.  Hapgood  would  pay  me  for  bringing  them 
down,  in  candy.  One  night  Frank  Higgins 
thought  he  could  have  some  fun,  it  being  April 
1st,  so  he  took  a coin  that  had  a hole  in  it  and  tied 
a thread  to  it  and  laid  the  coin  on  the  steps  and 
put  the  thread  under  the  door;  then  we  were 
ready.  Ed.  Brooks  was  the  first  one  to  come 
along.  He  put  his  wooden  leg  on  the  thread, 
then  took  the  coin  and  bought  some  tobacco  with 
it.  Of  course  the  laugh  was  on  the  boys.  Then 
the  men  not  discussion  where  the  custom  oripT 
nated,  and  the  M.  E.  minister  was  there  and  he 
asked  father.  Father  said  he  did  not  know  with- 
out it  was  from  the  Bible.  The  minister  said  he 
never  saw  anything  in  the  Bible  about  April 
Fool.  P'ather  then  said  he  supposed  that  the  cus- 
tom had  originated  from  what  was  said  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Revelations,  so  the  minis- 
ter sent  for  his  Bible,  and  when  he  opened  it  he 
got  the  laugh,  as  wrell  as  the  boys,  and  he  never 
spoke  to  father  again  as  long  as  he  lived  in  town; 
but  I don’t  think  it  affected  him,  for  I heard  him 
tell  stories  after  that. 
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Eddie  Leavens,  Daniels  boy,  was  an  artist  of  a 
good  deal  of  promise,  but  his  health  failed  and  he 
had  to  give  up  his  work.  Aunt  Louisa  invited 
him  to  come  to  Elmira  and  spend  the  summer,  so 
he  went  there  and  spent  several  months.  Aunt 
Louisa  knew  a girl  there  she  was  very  anxious 
Eddie  should  meet,  I suppose  she  wanted  to  make 
a match;  everything  was  done  by  both  families  to 
throw  them  in  each  other’s  company;  after  a few 
weeks  Aunt  asked  Eddie  what  he  thought  of  the 
girl.  He  said,  “ She  is  good  company,  fine  looking 
and  sings  beautifully,  but  she  don’t  help  her 
mother,”  so  that  ended  that. 

Daniel  Leavens,  I am  informed,  v/as  a leader 
in  the  social  and  musical  circles  of  Rushford  for 
some  years;  he  was  a fine  singer  and  writer  of  no 
small  ability,  a man  who  kept  posted  on  current 
events,  and  was  of  pleasing  personality. 

Calvin  Galusha  Leavens  was  a man  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him;  1 think  he  was  the  most  un- 
selfish man  I ever  knew,  always  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  others. 


A,  B2.  tmtdmrh. 

A.  W.  Litchard  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sparta, 
Livingston  County,  November  12th,  1841,  his  fa- 
tlier  of  German  descent,  his  mother  of  New  E.ng- 
land  stock.  His  gift  of  oratory  came  undoubtedly 
from  his  mother’s  side  of  the  family,  as  she  had 
three  uncles,  brothers,  who  in  their  day  were  the 
most  noted  Baptist  ministers  in  the  New  England 
States.  Mr.  Litchard  came  to  Almond,  Alle- 
gany County,  with  his  parents  when  four  years 
old,  attending  district  school  and  working  on  the 

o o 

farm. 

When  President  Lincoln  made  his  call  for  men, 
Mr.  Litchard  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond,  en- 
listing at  Hornellsville,  August  29th,  1861,  in 
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Company  D 86th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  or  better  known 
as  Steuben  Rangers.  lie  was  discharged  the 
winter  of ’62;  regained  his  health  and  re-enlisted 
in  Fifth  N.  Y.  Heavy  Artillery.  This  Regiment 
of  fourteen  hundred  strong  was  a part  of  the  6th 
Corps  that  helped  Sheridan  out  of  many  a tight 
place.  Serving  in  this  Regiment  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  honorably  discharged  June 
28th,  1865,  having  served  with  McClellan,  Pope, 
Sheridan  and  Grant. 

On  April  1 2th,  1 866,  Mr.  Litchard  came  to  Rush- 
ford  and  located  on  what  was  known  as  the  Bap- 
tist lot,  then  a wilderness,  now  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  the  county,  the  B.  & S.  Ry.  passing 
through  it.  Mr.  Litchard  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  progressive,  scien- 
tific farming;  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  organ- 
izing the  Allegany  County  Farmers  Club,  which 
grew  into  a membership  of  twelve  hundred,  to 
which  Allegany  owes  much  for  its  splendid  homes 
and  well  tilled  farms.  The  Allegany  County  Co- 
operative Insurance  Company  grew  out  of  this 
organization.  He  was  nine  years  president 
of  the  Farmers  Club;  also  president  of  this 
Insurance  Company  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  for  a number  of  years  connected  with 
the  State  Farmers  Institute  work;  as  a lecturer 
for  the  evening  entertainments  the  State  had 
no  superior.  Fie  was  a noted  G.  A.  R.  orator. 
Mr.  Litchard  served  three  years  as  Assembly- 
man  in  the  State  Legislature,  giving  his  best 
effort  to  secure  laws  most  beneficial  to  agricul- 

o 

tural  interests. 

Mr.  Litchard  was  engaged  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  two  winters  in  agricultural  work, 
and  one  year  in  North  Dakota;  a portion  of  this 
time  he  was  employed  by  leading  railroad  com- 
panies, traveling  over  the  State  with  other 
speakers,  instructing  the  farmers  so  that  they 
might  have  a better  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
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ness,  and  know  how  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
new  country. 

Mr.  Litchard  was  a faithful,  consistent  member 
of  Rushford’s  Methodist  Church,  taking  great 
interest  in  the  children,  being  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  for  a number  of  years. 
He  loved  his  home  and  home  people,  , and  was 
ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  those  sick  or 
in  need. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in  this  article 
that  Mr.  Litchard,  like  Moses  of  old,  was  denied 
seeing  some  of  the  things  consummated  that  he 
longed  to  see,  especially  the  celebrating  of 
Rushford’s  Centennial  and  Home  Coming,  which 
he  had  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

Mr.  Litchard  reached  home  from  a business 
trip  the  evening  of  September  15th,  was  about 
town  and  feeling  fine  the  next  day,  but  was 
taken  sick  that  evening,  and  on  the  19th  was 
taken  to  Hornell  Sanitarium,  where  he  died 
September  25th,  1906. 


Ehuuirh  fHaguto. 

Edward  Maguire  was  born  at  Seward,  N.  Y,, 
October  18,  1859.  His  parents  were  James  Ma- 
guire (of  Scotch- Irish  ancestry)  and  Deborah 
Humphries  (of  English  ancestry).  Seward  is  in 
Schoharie  county,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Otsego, 
and  there  he  attended  the  country  district  school, 
from  seven  to  twelve,  through  the  year.  After 
twelve  he  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and 
attended  school  a short  term  during  the  winter  till 
he  was  seventeen.  Then  he  attended  the  high 
school  deptirtment  of  the  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Union 
School  for  two  winter  terms  of  four  months  each. 
For  the  two  years  following  he  taught  the  village 
school  at  Seward  Valley  (now  Dorloo),  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  home. 
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His  attention  was  called  to  the  state  scholar- 
ships at  Cornell  University.  To  his  own  surprise 
he  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  scholar- 
ship for  Schoharie  county  in  the  summer  of  1880, 
and,  having  passed  the  entrance  examinations 
without  condition,  he  entered  Cornell  mr  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  The  financial  question  was  para- 
mount, as  he  had  saved  only  enough  for  one  year’s 
expenses.  But  he  was  able  to  borrow  enough  for 
the  three  remaining  years.  This  was  a heavy 
handicap,  and  the  last  of  this  debt  was  not  seen 
till  four  or  five  years  after  graduation. 

The  choice  of  institutions  was  fortunate.  It  was 
democratic  and  cosmopolitan.  What  counted  most 
was  the  ability  “ to  make  good/’  and  one  who 
succeeded  was  eligible  to  all  the  educational  and 
social  privileges.  A wide  range  of  studies  was 
offered,  and  Mr.  Maguire  made  a rather  wide 
selection,  embracing  languages,  literature,  math- 
ematics, sciences,  philosophy,  history  and  politics. 
He  specialized,  as  far  as  possible,  in  an  undergrad- 
uate course,  in  history,  and  was  graduated  in  June, 
1884.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  as  in- 
structors such  men  as  William  A.  Anthony  in 
Physics,  Hiram  Corson  in  literature,  Herbert  Tut- 
tle in  international  law,  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in 
American  history,  and  Andrew  D.  White  in  Eu- 
ropean history.  Among  his  classmates  was  the 
lamented  Dean  Huffcut,  who,  while  acting  as 
legal  adviser  to  Gov.  Hughes,  became  ill  from 
overwork,  really  giving  his  life  for  the  State’s 
service.  Mr.  Maguire’s  closest  friend  was  Her- 
bert C.  Elmer,  of  Rushford,  of  the  class  of  1883, 
and  a fellow-member  of  the  college  fraternity, 
Beta  Theta  Pi. 

Though  strongly  inclined  toward  law,  he  took 
up  teaching,  and  has  ever  since  followed  the 
schoolmaster’s  profession,  hirst,  for  a short  time, 
he  taught  again  at  Seward  Valley,  and  then  went 
to  Laurens,  Otsego  county,  as  principal.  In  18S7 
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he  came  to  Rushford,  where  he  remained  till 
July,  1893.  Here  was  an  interesting  problem. 
Rushford  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  old  academies, 
which  had  declined  during  the  Civil  War.  Later 
a union  free  school  district  had  been  formed,  and 
the  school  was  conducted  in  the  old  academy 
building.  In  1887  the  building  was  dilapidated, 
books  scattered,  apparatus  broken,  the  high  school 
department  practically  absent.  It  was  a pleasant 
task  and  a good  experience  to  establish  order, 
raise  the  standard  and  complete  the  organization 
of  the  school.  There  was  one  graduate  in  June, 
1888 — the  first.  Twenty-one  other  classes  have 
since  sent  out  some  fine  and  successful  young  men 
and  women. 

In  1893,  the  desire  to  do  advanced  work  in  his- 
tory and  political  science  caused  a temporary 
absence  from  the  school  room.  Two  years  of 
study  of  constitutional  history  and  political  ideas 
and  institutions  under  Professors  Moses  Coit  Tyler 
and  J.  W.  Jenks,  together  with  the  work  of  assist- 
ant in  the  accession  department  of  the  Cornell 
Library,  followed.  Then  there  was  a short  busi- 
ness experience,  and  the  work  of  principal  at 
Angelica,  N.  Y.,  began. 

Angelica  is  an  interesting  old  town,  and  its 
school  problem  was  interesting.  Up  to  1897  it 
provided  elementary  instruction  free,  but  second- 
ary or  high  school  education  was  not  free.  A pri- 
vate institution,  the  Wilson  Academy,  given  by 
Col.  Wilson,  furnished  instruction  to  those  who 
wished  to  go  farther  than  the  grammar  school. 
But  in  1897  the  academy  became  the  high  school 
department  of  the  public  school,  in  a union  free 
school  district.  Coordination  and  articulation  of 
the  two  schools,  in  a community  much  imbued 
with  the  private  school  idea,  made  a good  five 
years'  work.  But  the  end  was  attained,  with  the 
cooperation  of  an  intelligent  community  in  which 
there  was  much  educational  interest.  The  Angelica 
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Free  Library  was  built  and  opened  at  this  time, 
and  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 

As  superintendent  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylva- 
nia, from  1902  to  1908,  there  was  a larger  work  to 
be  done.  An  elementary  system  of  nine  grades 
must  be  changed  to  eight,  and  a low-grade  high 
school  changed  to  one  of  standard  quality.  The 
community  was  also  different,  manufacturing  tak- 
ing the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whom  were  foreigners. 
There  was  much  work  for  the  children  outside  of 
school,  and  correspondingly  less  interest  in  school. 
Some  prejudice  against  people  from  “ the  East/’ 
as  they  say  of  New  York,  existed.  Six  years  were 
not  too  long  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object, 
but  the  system  desired  was  established  and  was  in 
successful  operation  during  the  year,  1907-1908. 
Aside  from  the  school,  there  was  congenial  occu- 
pation in  starting  and  administering,  largely,  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library,  of  whose  board  of  trustees 
he  was  a member  six  years,  and  for  six  years 
chairman  of  the  Library  Committee. 

Mr.  Maguire  is  now  at  Swissvale,  Pa.,  a resi- 
dence suburb  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  the  work  is 
congenial  but  not  so  arduous  as  at  Beaver  Falls. 
At  Beaver  Falls  there  were  50  teachers  and  1,800 
children  to  supervise.  Here  there  are  40  teachers 
and  1,300  children.  Still  it  was  a promotion  to 
come  to  Swissvale,  as  has  been  each  of  the  other 
changes. 

Mr.  Maguire  was  married  July  24,  1889,  to 
Melva  E.  Balliett,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  born  at  Rushford, 
September  24,  1891;  Alice  Deborah,  born  at  An- 
gelica, May  11,  1898;  Ruth  Balliett,  born  at  An- 
gelica, June  2,  1900;  and  Edward  Balliett,  born  at 
Angelica,  January  17,  1902. 

His  personal  characteristics  are  not  especially 
marked.  He  dislikes  advertisement,  notoriety, 
dogmatism,  bigotry  and  sham,  and  is  inclined  to 
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take  people  for  what  they  are  really  worth.  He 
never  has  striven  to  be  popular,  and  as  ordinarily 
understood  does  not  care  for  society.  He  has  al- 
ways had  a few  strong  and  lasting  friendships. 
Whatever  of  success  has  come  to  him  has  been 
the  result  of  hard  work.  In  teaching-  he  could  get 
the  pupils  to  work,  and  as  principal  and  superin- 
tendent he  has  by  working  with  them  been  able 
to  get  cooperation  and  w^ork  from  teachers  and 
pupils.  Life  in  the  country  and  companionship 
with  nature  appeal  strongly  to  him,  and  he  hopes 
sometime  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 

o 

He  is  a member  of  various  educational  societies 
and  associations,  and  of  Melrose  Lodge,  No.  818, 
F.  & A.  M.,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Probably  no  teacher  in  Rushford  since  the  time 
of  Sayles  and  Buck  have  brought  more  culture  to 
the  town  as  well  as  school.  Mr.  Maguire  is  a man 
of  unusual  attainments  and  charming  characteris- 
tics. Llis  eldest  daughter,  Gertrude,  graduated 
from  the  Brockport  High  School.  Mrs.  Maguire 
has  a beautiful  voice  and  increased  the  interest  in 
music  in  the  towns  where  Mr.  Maguire  has  done 
such  able  work  as  an  organizer  in  the  schools, 
and  he  has  been  a potent  factor  in  progressive 
citizenship. 

0/hr  rHi&Ldb. 

Mrs.  Sophia  E.  Taylor,  a Granddaughter  of 
James  McCall. 

The  McCalls  were  originally  Scotch  Highland- 
ers. Trouble  arising  during  the  religious  agita- 
tions caused  them  to  change  their  residence 
several  times.  Finally  three  brothers  came  to 
America.  The  first  records  available  are  that  one 
brother,  James,  was  settled  in  Mansfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  17 1 1.  The  families  of  other  genera- 
tions resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  the  last 
generation  bore  their  sur-narnes. 
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James  McCall,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rush- 
ford,  was  the  fourth  James,  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, who  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  5th,  1775.  His  mother  died  two  years  later 
of  smallpox.  His  father  was  Benajah  McCall, 
who  came  from  Connecticut  in  1769  and  settled 
at  Lebanon  Springs,  Columbia  County,  where  he 
had  a farm  of  one  hundred  acres  and  a boarding 
house.  He  is  spoken  of  several  times  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  occupying  places 
of  trust  in  the  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
sold  out,  agreeing  to  take  Continental  currency  in 
payment.  This  proving  worthless,  together  with 
unpaid  bills,  resulted  in  a loss  of  about  live  thous- 
and dollars.  He  had  a bounty  land  claim  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  timber  land  on  the  Delaware 
River,  in  Delaware  County.  He  made  the  venture 
of  going  there  through  a trackless  forest.  History 
says  he  left  Columbia  County  in  the  early  spring 
of  1783.  The  family  record  says  he  married  Feb- 
ruary 3rd,  1783,  Mrs.  Lois  Brinsmade.  A unique 
wedding  trip,  an  ox  sled  bearing  his  wife  and 
effects,  while  the  four  children  trudged  along  on 
foot.  In  May  they  came  upon  a deserted  Tory 
clearing  in  Schoharie  County,  where  he  halted, 
plowed  and  sowed  and  waited  for  the  harvest, 
that  they  might  have  subsistence  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  which  they  completed  during  the 
winter  of  1783-1784.  James  was  now  nine  years 
old.  They  had  crossed  no  bridges,  their  only 
guide  was  blazed  trees. 

With  the  true  pioneer  spirit  Benajah  began  a 
clearing,  built  a log  house  and  they  were  once 
more  at  home.  He  built  rafts  of  logs  and  floated 
them  down  the  river  to  Philadelphia  until  he  was 
able  to  build  a sawmill  of  his  own,  then  he  manu- 
factured lumber,  cleared  the  farm  where  he  lived, 
and  died.  He  was  buried  at  Walton,  New  York. 
When  his  sons,  Ancel  and  James,  came  to  young 
manhood  they  bought  one  hundred  acres  ot 
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their  father  and  began  lumbering  for  themselves. 
James  was  conscientious,  energetic,  and  had  an 
inquiring  mind,  fie  read  the  few  books  he  could 
borrow  in  the  community.  When  he  became  of 
age  he  obtained  money  enough  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility to  take  him  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
entered  school  for  the  winter,  mastering  every 
subject  taught,  and  gained  knowledge  enough  to 
do  ordinary  surveying.  He  went  back  in  the 
spring,  took  a raft  of  lumber  to  Philadelphia,  and 
with  the  proceeds  therefrom  soon  started  for  the 
far  West,  Ohio!  He  worked  with  the  govern- 
ment surveyors  during  the  summer,  but  was 
stricken  with  the  prevailing  malarial  fever.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  he  returned  to  his  home. 
He  made  several  trips  of  investigation  and  invest- 
ment in  the  next  few  years,  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  abandon  his  hopes,  for  malaria  was  still  there. 

In  1798  he,  with  his  brother,  removed  to  Seneca 
County,  secured  a tract  of  land  on  Cayuga  Lake 
and  established  what  was  long  known  as  Ridders 
Ferry  across  the  Lake,  in  1799  James  married 
Elizabeth  Dye.  fie  conducted  a general  store 
and  an  ashery,  where  ashes  were  converted  into 
potash  and  pearlash,  fie  represented  Seneca 
County  in  the  State  Legislature  from  1808-1814. 
He  united  with  the  Bantist  Church  in  Ovid  in 

1 

18.1.2,  from  which  time  he  lived  more  for  God  than 
himself. 

In  March,  1815,  he  came  to  Rushford,  with 
horses  and  wagons.  There  were  now  eight 
children,  Sophia,  Milton.  Matilda,  Emily,  Seneca, 
Nelson,  Mariah  and  An  cel.  He  purchased  eight 
hundred  acres  of  land,  east  of  the  center  of  the 
town,  settling  about  one  mile  from  the  center, 
where  they  made  a home  in  the  new  country. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  he,  with  four 
others,  formed  a nucleus,  which  resulted  in  an 
organized  Baptist  Church  the  next  spring,  1816. 
This  year  he  built  a store  and  went  to  Albany 
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with  his  team  for  merchandise.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Allegany 
County  Court.  This  was  also  the  cold  year, 
causing  an  entire  failure  of  the  crops.  By  his 
forethought  the  young  settlement  was  kept  from 
suffering.  He  bought  and  stored  quantities  of 
grain,  meal  and  dour,  thus  supplying  the  poorer 
people,  while  those  who  had  teams  and  could 
possibly  go  to  older  settlements  for  supplies  were 
obliged  to  do  it.  They  could  not  buy  of  him. 
He  gave  employment  to  a large  number  of  men 
clearing  land  and  produced  ashes;  so  again  he 
built  an  ashery  where  the  ashes  could  be  stored. 
A heavy  rain  was  often  a terror  to  those  who 
were  depending  on  their  ashes  to  buy  food  and 
clothing  at  the  store. 

James  McCall  was  very  anxious  for  the  higher 
development  of  the  people.  He  believed  that 
prosperity  accompanied  the  efforts  of  those  who 
reverenced  God  and  worshipped  him  systemati- 
cally; consequently  there  was  always  a family 
altar,  and  every  member  of  the  family  and  every 
workman  was  expected  to  be  present.  A portion 
of  God’s  word  was  read  and  prayer  offered.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  new  gristmill  was  being 
built,  the  master  workman  remonstrated  with 
him  for  the  waste  of  time  of  so  many  hands. 
However,  there  was  no  change,  as  he  believed 
time  spent  with  God  was  well  spent.  Some  of 
you  have  known  men  who  were  in  his  employ. 
Deacon  Hapgood,  Warren  Damon  and  Alonzo 
Lyman  I have  heard  speak  of  events  that  occurred 
in  that  home  in  an  early  day.  Mr.  Damon  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  a leg,  and  was  nursed  and 
cared  for  by  the  family  until  restored. 

The  Thursday  evening  prayer  meetings  of  our 
churches  were  scrupulously  maintained  from  a 
very  early  date.  The  McCall  team  was  brought 
to  the  door,  as  many  chairs  as  could  be  were  put 
in  the  wagon,  the  women  each  one  with  a candle 
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and  candlestick  to  supply  needed  light,  I pre- 
sume the  men  carried  the  snuffers;  Rushford  had 
no  gas  in  those  days. 

Mr.  McCall  was  interested  in  the  educational 
opportunities,  and  gave  much  to  establish  schools 
and  foreign  missions.  Furness’  History  of  the 
Holland  Purchase  Land  Company  makes  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  after  alluding  to  some  praise- 
worthy traits  says:  “ James  McCall  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  patroon  of  the  Village  of  Rushford. 
Conspicuous  in  the  various  enterprises  that  have 
contributed  to  its  prosperity,  his  life  has  been  an 
exemplary  and  useful  one.” 

He  represented  Steuben  and  Allegany  Coun- 
ties in  the  State  Legislature  in  1818—19  and  1823. 
In  jB^i  he  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention;  in  1S24  elected  Senator  from  the 
Eighth  Senatorial  District,  and  served  four  years. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
as  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to  settle  differ- 
ences between  the  Menominees  and  Winnebagoes 
and  the  New  York  Indians  in  the  Green  Bay 
region  of  Wisconsin.  His  private  journal,  cover- 
ing the  time  of  service,  is  preserved  in  Vol.  XII, 
Wisconsin  Historical  Sketches.  It  consists  of  an 
itemized  account  of  all  expenses,  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  business,  and  also  gives  first  impres- 
sions of  men  and  things,  noting  especially  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed.  The  journey  was  made  mostly  by  boat 
from  Buffalo,  with  an  occasional  stage  ride,  and  a 
few  miles  on  foot.  One  thing  that  has  impressed 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  is  that  every  Sunday 
found  him  with  those  who  worshipped  God,  if  he 
could  find  them.  Texts  and  salient  points  of 
sermons  are  recorded.  He  was  again  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  Governor 
Marcy. 

His  wife  died  in  1833,  leaving  thirteen  children, 
one  having  died  in  infancy  in  1820.  The  death  of 
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the  mother  was  a great  bereavement.  To  her 
belongs  a due  meed  of  praise  for  the  success  of  the 
husband.  During  the  many  and  long  absences, 
she  kept  a close  hand  on  business  affairs,  and  was 
so  in  the  confidence  of  the  older  sons  that  there 
was  no  break.  The  home  life  of  the  husband  and 
wife  was  beautiful  and  loving.  I read  this  recorded 
of  the  mother,  and  it  was  long  before  we  had  any 
temperance  law,  or  temperance  reforms  were  in 
evidence.  3 n the  winter  of  1812,  while  Mr.  McCall 
was  in  Albany,  she  noticed  the  insidious  effects 
of  stimulants  upon  the  men  about  her,  and  the 
little  infant  hands  were  reaching  for  the  wine  glass 
on  the  table,  and  a decision  was  made.  She  or- 
dered every  cask  containing  any  kind  of  drink 
brought  out  and  emptied  into  the  street.  They 
never  sold  any  more.  When  the  husband  came 
home  he  was  accompanied  by  some  men  of  posi- 
tion. At  dinner  there  was  no  wine  on  the  table. 
A question  was  asked.  She  explained  the  whole 
event,  and  received  complimentary  congratula- 
tions from  the  guests  upon  her  courage  in  break- 
ing with  custom. 

The  sons  and  sons-in-law  bought  parts  of  the 
land  and  made  homes  for  themselves.  The  house 
on  the  bluff  in  East  Rushford  was  built  for  Milton 
McCall.  The  one  occupied  by  Mrs.  Small  was 
built  for  Nelson.  The  Cory  Noble  place  be- 
longed to  Ancel.  Sophia  Goff  had  thirty  acres 
and  a house  was  built  for  Newell.  Maria  married 
Elder  Miner,  and  their  first  home  was  the  house 
opposite  Grant  Woods. 

Mr.  McCall  was  postmaster  several  years  after 
his  more  public  life  ceased.  He  married  again, 
and  owned  and  occupied  the  house  now  used  as 
the  Methodist  Parsonage.  Again  he  was  left 
alone,  and  in  his  last  days  lived  with  Newell. 
He  died  March,  1856.  Two  of  the  children  had 
gone  to  Wisconsin.  After  the  death  of  the  father 
the  sons  followed.  Only  two  of  his  children  are 
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buried  in  Rushford,  Sophia  and  Elisa.  The  impress 
of  true  lives  does  not  end  with  their  years.  A book 
of  remembrance  is  written  before  Him.  When  it  is 
opened  we  shall  know  the  real  worth  of  such  lives. 


if  rank  fllriKtmtnp 
(From  Rushford  Sped  at  or.) 

’Neath  heaven’s  pure  mantle  of  snow,  where  in 
the  spring  the  sweet  forget-me-nots  will  blossom, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth  and  where 
he  spent  his  happy  childhood,  rests  the  frail  tene- 
ment which  the  spirit  of  Frank  McKinney  made 
dear  to  his  kindred.  Ele  was  born  here  in  1842. 
At  the  age  of  about  eighteen  he  went  to  Vermont 
to  attend  school,  and  after  coming  back  here,  soon 
went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  to  attend  a law 
school.  He  was  never  very  strong  and  made  up 
his  mind  an  out-door  life  in  a mild  climate  would 
be  best  for  him.  In  1865  lie  crossed  the  conti- 
nent and  took  up  ranch  life  in  California,  and 
has  been  East  but  twice  since.  Last  summer  he 
was  here  several  weeks,  and  greatly  enjoyed  a 
visit  with  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Del  Plain,  of  Mexico, 
and  Mrs.  Dean,  of  Ulysses,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  relatives  and  friends  of  his  youth. 

Mr.  McKinney  was  a genial  man.  Well  edu- 
cated and  possessed  of  marked  abilities,  he  made 
a success  of  life. 


A ?3ricf  iimtnrg  nf  thr  fHflrrtsmt  iFnrmbt. 

Lucilia  Morrison  Durkee. 

Ephiram  Morrison,  with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, Rachel,  Betsy,  John,  James  and  David,  came 
from  Cayuga  County  to  Rushford  about  1815,  in 
an  emigrant  wagon.  The  three  boys  bought  land 
of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  James  walked 
from  Rushford  to  the  land  office  at  Ellicottville, 
to  get  the  article.  The  only  road  was  a blazed 
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trail.  The  land,  which  cost  twenty  shillings  an 
acre,  was  paid  for  with  black  salts  and  potash. 
It  is  now  known  as  Morrison  Hill. 

James  taught  school  about  two  years.  David 
was  a hunter;  he  killed  as  many  as  five  deer  in  one 
day.  The  writer  has  sat  many  a time  listening  to 
the  stories  told  by  Harriet  Morrison,  David’s  wife, 
about  the  red  men  trying  to  push  Emerson  Ken- 
dall into  their  kettle  of  soup,  and  taking  the  small 
children  and  placing  their  heads  between  the  rails 
in  such  a manner  that  they  could  not  escape  with- 
out help,  and  many  more  such  tricks. 

Ephiram  built  a log  house,  the  fireplace  of 
which  was  formed  by  a large  rock  which  is  still 
on  the  place.  After  a while . the  three  brothers, 
John,  James  and  David,  married  three  sisters, 
Fanny,  Laura  and  Harriet,  the  daughters  of  James 
Kendall,  and  settled  on  their  farms,  which  were 
adjoining.  Their  father,  Ephiram  Morrison,  was 
a pensioned  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Morrisons 
were  Democrats;  since  then  they  have  generally 
been  Republicans.  As  for  their  religion,  they 
were  mostly  Methodists  in  belief. 

James  had  seven  children — Sullivan,  Emiline, 
Jane,  Henderson,  Minerva,  Alfred  and  Riley.  All 
are  living  at  present  except  Emiline  and  Minerva. 

David  had  five  children — Randolph,  Willard, 
Willis,  Louise  and  Rachel.  All  are  dead  but  one, 
Rachel,  the  wife  of  Sumner  Kilmer.  She  is  living 
on  the  place  her  father  cleared. 

John  had  nine  children — James,  Sylvester,  Em- 
erson, Alonzo,  John,  Matilda,  Maria,  Rachel  and 
Betsy.  John  moved  with  his  family  to  Indiana. 

The  place  on  which  James  Morrison  settled  is 
now  owned  by  his  oldest  son.  Sullivan,  who  is 
eighty-four  years  of  age  and  still  active. 

The  only  grandchildren  of  Ephiram  Morrison  are 
Sullivan,  Henderson  and  Rachel  (Mrs.  Kilmer). 
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Almtt  ifv. 

Alvin  K.  Morse  was  born  in  Connecticut  be- 
tween Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  1794.  He 
learned  the  hatters’  trade  in  Schoharie,  New 
York.  Then  he  went  from  city  to  city  making  a 
supply  of  beaver  hats  for  dealers,  earning  sixty 
dollars  a week.  He  used  to  say  that  a person 
must  work  on  fur  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
animal;  that  on  mink  fur  one  had  to  work  like 
lightning. 

He  was  in  Buffalo  when  the  War  of  1812  broke 
out.  After  the  burning  of  the  city  he  enlisted, 
receiving  at  the  close  of  the  war  a land  warrant 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  near  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin. 

He  was  married  at  Penfield,  New  Jersey,  in 
1816,  to  Sally  Roiph,  In  1818,  after  traveling 
four  hundred  miles  in  a covered  wagon  with 
two  children,  Squire  and  Phineas,  they  reached 
Perry,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Morse  bought  one  hundred 
acres  of  hard  wood  timber  in  the  town  of  Coving- 
ton. He  cleared  a part  of  it,  and  put  in  a piece 
of  winter  wheat.  When  he  came  to  Perry  wheat 
was  worth  three  dollars  a bushel.  The  next 
year  it  was  worth  only  two  shillings  six-pence, 
and  must  be  drawn  to  York  landing.  Calico  at 
this  time  was  worth  five  shillings  a yard,  but  it  was 
fine,  firm  and  glossy.  Lou  visa,  Marcia  and  James 
were  born  in  Covington. 

Thaddeus  Elliott,  of  Centerville,  urged  Mr. 
Morse  to  come  to  this  region  to  settle;  so  after 
his  spring’s  work  was  done  he  visited  him.  The 
forests  were  then  in  their  springtime  loveliness, 
and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  a 
country.  This,  together  with  the  low  price  of 
wheat,  caused  him  to  sell  his  land  in  Covington 
and  move  to  Rushford  in  1824.  He  first  bought 
a farm  on  the  road  north  of  Elmer’s  cheese  factory. 
Later  he  bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  William 
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Hallstead.  He  was  then  a neighbor  of  Asa 

o 

Benjamin. 

In  the  early  years  people  lived  in  fear  of  bears 
and  wolves.  When  they  lived  on  the  Thomas 
farm  Mrs.  Morse  one  day,  when  alone,  saw  a bear 
near  the  house.  Elijah  Freeman,  an  exhorter,  was 
passing,  and  she  called  to  him  to  come  and  shoot 
the  bear  through  the  window.  He  said  he  had 
never  fired  of!  a gun  in  his  life.  “ Then  load  it 
and  I will  fire  it  off.”  He  said  he  had  never  loaded 
one.  “Then  call  John  Johnson.”  The  bear 
heard  the  man’s  voice  and  disappeared,  going 
through  the  woods  to  Eneas  Gary’s  tavern  on  the 
Centerville  road.  Two  men  were  there  chopping 
wood.  They  saw  the  bear  struggling  to  get 
through  the  hedge  and  threw  their  axes  at  him, 
but  he  escaped. 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Morse  says  that  when  he  was  a boy 
they  used  to  come  four  miles  with  an  ox-team  and 
sled  to  revival  meetings  in  the  old  Methodist 
Church.  1 'he  meeting  were  full  of  life. 

Alvin  K.,  Jr.,  Lewis,  Asa  G.,  Amos,  Ellen, 
Cynthia  and  Sarah  were  born  in  Rushford.  Only 
three  are  now  living,  Mrs.  Sarah  Meade,  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Hallstead  and  Asa  G.  Morse. 

(Unsigned.) 


iL  (&.  Cfohant, 

Minnie  Osborn  Jagers. 

J.  G.  Osborn  was  born  in  Groton,  Tompkins 
Count)-,  New  York,  August  28th,  1812.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  seven  children.  When  but  a lad 
his  father  died,  and  his  widowed  mother  “bound 
him  out  ” to  a blacksmith  to  learn  the  trade.  He 
came  to  Rushford  in  1834.  and  in  company  with 
Harris  Gilbert  went  to  Centerville,  where  they 
did  blacksmith ing  for  a year.  Then  they  returned 
to  Rushford  and  bought  out  Colonel  Board,  who 
owned  a residence  and  shop  on  the  site  of  Mr. 
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Osborn’s  late  home.  Later  Mr.  Osborn  bought 
out  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and  continued  the 
business  alone  many  years,  until  his  health  failed, 
when  he  took  up  the  business  of  selling  carriages 
and  wagons. 

March  iith,  1838,  he  married  Miss  Esther 
Young,  daughter  of  Joseph  Young,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Eneas  Gary.  They  lived  over  sixty 
years  together  where  they  began  housekeeping. 
Of  the  family  of  six  children  only  two  are  living, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Gregory,  of  Lapeer,  Michigan,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Jagers,  who  lives  in  the  old  home. 

Mr.  Osborn  used  to  relate  very  many  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Rushford  in  the  early  days, 
when  Main  street  was  bounded  by  log  fences. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Rushford  Cemetery 
Association  when  it  was  organized  in  1851.  May 
19th,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Enrolling  Officer 
of  the  Town  of  Rushford.  He  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Rushford  Literary  Association  in 
1858-1859,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace  Greeley,  Horace 
Mann,  Frederick  Douglass',  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
others  of  note  to  lecture  in  the  interest  of  the  As- 
sociation. He  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  founding  and  building  of  the  Academy,  the 
organization  of  the  Cuba  Fair,  and  many  other 
public  enterprises.  He  was  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  success  of  the  town,  and  was  a 
shrewd  and  successful  business  man.  During  his 
long  and  active  career  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
Rushford’s  substantial  citizens. 

He  died  June  20th,  1898,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-six. 


Kirltarh  tmutru  JJratt 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army,  Retired. 
Son  of  Richard  Smalley  and  Mary  Herrick 
Pratt,  Was  born  in  Rushford  December  6.  1840. 
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H is  parents  moved  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  in  the 
summer  of  1846.  In  1858  he  went  to  Delphi, 
Indiana,  for  employment,  and  there  enlisted  for 
the  Civil  War  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  serving 
for  three  months  as  Corporal  in  Company  A, 
Ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  Colonel  R.  H.  Milroy,  in 
the  West  Virginia  Campaign  tinder  McClellan, 
and  was  mustered  out  July  31st.  He  re-enlisted 
in  Company  A,  Second  Indiana  Cavalry,  and 
served  as  Sergeant  from  September,  1861,  to 
April,  1864,  when  he  was  promoted  into  a new 
regiment,  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  as  First 
Lieutenant,  and  on  September  1st,  1864,  was 
again  promoted  to  Captain.  He  was  honorably 
mustered  out  May  29,  1865. 

While  in  the  cavalry  he  was  in  all  the  campaigns 
and  largre  battles  of  General  Georee  H.  Thomas’ 
command  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  from  September,  1864,  to  muster- 
out  was  on  staff  duty  for  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion under  General  Edward  M.  Hatch. 

He  entered  the  Regular  Army  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Tenth  Cavalry,  March  7,  1867;  was  pro- 
moted to  First  Lieutenant  July  31,  1867;  to  Cap- 
tain, February  17th,  1883;  to  Major  of  First 
Cavalry,  July  1st,  1898;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fourteenth  Cavalry,  February  2,  1901;  to  Colonel 
Thirteenth  Cavalry,  24th  of  July,  1903.  From  this 
grade  he  was  retired  February  17th,  1903,  and  for 
Civil  War  service  was,  by  Congress,  made  Briga- 
dier-General on  the  retired  list  April  23,  1904. 

From  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  to 
April,  1875,  he  served  with  his  regiment  against 
the  Indians  in  Southwestern  Indian  Territory  and 
Northwestern  Texas,  commanding  Indian  scouts 
at  Forts  Gibson,  Arbuckle  and  Sill  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  Fort  Griffin,  Texas.  In  April,  1875, 
after  the  winter  campaign  of  General  Sheridan 
against  the  hostile  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Chey- 
ennes and  Arapahoes,  seventy-four  of  their  most 
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turbulent  leaders  were  selected  for  punishment  by 
deportation  from  their  homes  and  families,  in 
chains,  to  Florida.  Lieutenant  Pratt  was  sent  in 
charge  and  remained  with  them  from  April,  1875, 
to  April,  1878,  when  they  were  released. 

Under  the  educational  and  industrial  training 
system  he  established  in  their  prison  life  at  old 
p'ort  San  Marco,  St.  Augustine,  twenty  two  of 
the  younger  men  were  led  to  desire  further  de- 
velopment  and  training,  and  asked  to  stay  in  the 
East  three  years  longer  and  go  to  school.  This 
was  permitted  by  the  Government,  and  accom- 
plished by  Lieutenant  Pratt  without  cost  to  the 
Government;  seventeen  of  them  going  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  a colored  school  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Virginia;  the  other  five  to  New  York  State, 
four  near  Utica  and  one  to  Tarry  town. 

The  progress  of  the  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton 
was  so  gratifying  that  the  Government  was  led  to 
increase  the  number  and  include  both  sexes.  In 
October  and  November,  1878,  Lieutenant  Pratt, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  to  Dakota,  secured 
and  took  to  Hampton  forty-seven  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Indian  tribes  along  the  Missouri  River. 
He  was  then  detailed  for  Indian  educational  duty 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  that  year,  in  the 
discussion  of  -which  his  name  was  mentioned  as 
the  person  intended.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he 
urged  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian 
youth  to  be  educated  and  trained  industrially 
away  from  their  tribes,  and  that  special  schools 
be  established  among  the  whites  remote  from 
tribal  influences;  and  suggested  the  abandoned 
military  barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  one  suitable 
place.  This  recommendation  was  accepted,  and 
he  was  designated  to  establish  and  superintend 
the  school.  He  went  to  Dakota  and  brought 
eighty-two  Indian  boys  and  girls  from  the  Sioux 
tribes  under  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail.  This 
party  reached  Carlisle  October  6,  1879.  He  im- 
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mediately  went  West  again  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, now  Oklahoma,  and  brought  in  another 
party  of  youth  from  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Pawnee  and  Wichita  tribes, 
and  opened  the  school  November  ist  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils.  Industrial  train- 


ing, 


civilized  usefulness  and  clearing  away  of 


the  prejudices  against  Indians  were  the  avowed 
purposes  of  the  school.  All  the  substantial 
trades  and  agriculture  were  taught  practically,  and 
advancement  in  books  to  a grade  half-way  be- 
tween the  Grammar  and  High  School  grades 
was  made  the  goal  for  graduation.  The  school 
grew  to  an  average  attendance  of  over  eleven 
hundred  pupils  yearly,  coming  from  more  than 
eighty  tribes,  including  Alaska.  Its  graduates 
are  to  be  found  in  every  tribe  in  the  United  States 
usefully  employed  in  Indian  School  and  Agency 
work,  as  Superintendents  of  Indian  Boarding- 
schools,  teachers,  both  schoolroom  and  indus- 
trial, clerks,  farmers,  stock  raisers,  &c.,  See.  Many 
of  them  have  gone  out  from  their  tribes  and  suc- 
cessfully engage  in  industrial  and  professional 
employments  in  competition  with  our  own  people. 
The  large  number  who  have  successfully  main- 
tained themselves  in  these  various  experiences 
fully  illustrates  that  the  Indian,  when  given  a fair 
chance,  becomes  entirely  equal  to  all  the  demands 
of  a useful  life  in  our  modern  civilization. 


A brave  soldier  in  War 
A great  philanthropist  in  Peace ! 


Jra  Waning  A.  ftL.  {Jit.  D. 

Prof.  Sayles  came  of  the  liberal,  progressive 
Rhode  Island  type,  of  New  England  blood.  Pie 
was  born  in  Burrillsville,  R.  I.,  March  30,  1817. 
In  1834  he  came  from  Westfield,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Whitesville,  N.  Y.,  to  be  an  apprentice  in  the 
cloth  dressing  trade.  Pie  had  been  an  attentive 
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learner  at  the  common  schools,  was  a studious 
reader.  In  1839  he  entered  Alfred  Academy,  be- 
ing the  first  pupil  who  applied  for  instruction 
under  William  Colegrove  Kenyon,  who  came 
from  Union  College  in  the  spring  of  1839. 

Prof.  Kenyon  was  an  educator  of  remarkable 
influence  over  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  described 
him  as  “a  compact,  nervous,  magnetic  man, 
whose  teaching  was  suggestive,  electric,  inspir- 
ing— stirring  young  life  to  the  cored’  No  won- 
der Ira  made  great  progress  in  his  school.  He 
was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  went  to  Alfred 
— no  longer  a youth,  but  matured  beyond  his 
years  and  zealously  devoted  to  his  studies. 

He  had  decided  characteristics ; manly,  self- 
contained,  independent  in  thought  and  act — 
rather  eccentric,  a thinker  on  all  subjects,  with  a 
broad  range  and  grasp.  His  special  subject  was 
geology,  in  which  he  was  proficient,  and  locally  an 
accepted  authority. 

From  Alfred  he  went  to  Schenectady,  where 
he  graduated  from  Union  College,  in  18.44.  Thus 
equipped  he  began  his  career  as  a teacher. 

Returning  to  Alfred,  he  became  assistant  prin- 
cipal from  1845  t°  1850,  and  from  1859  to  1862 
— teaching  during  the  former  period  the  ancient, 
and  during  the  latter,  the  modern  languages. 
This  record  exhibits  an  unusual  branch  of 
scholarship — linguistic  as  well  as  scientific.  Still 
he  was  never  distinguished  in  literary  work, 
although  while  teaching  he  sometimes  threw  off 
verses  of  local  application  for  special  occasions. 
The  powers  of  his  mind  and  body  were  compact, 
energetic,  forceful.  His  pupils  felt  instinctively 
that  he  possessed  a fund  of  character  and  man- 
hood upon  which  all  his  varied  acquirements  were 
built.  His  moral  tone  was  high,  constantly  aim- 
ing at  the  “principles  of  decorum,  propriety  and 
rectitude.” 
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Rush  ford  Academy  under  his  management  had 
a career  of  steady  growth  and  great  usefulness. 
“To  fit  themselves  for  the  stirring  duties  of 
active  life'’  was  the  object  and  aim  which  he  ever 
placed  before  his  pupils. 

He  married,  April  13,  1848,  Serena  C., 

daughter  of  Samuel  S.  White,  of  Whitesville, 
who  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  became  a 
valuable  assistant  in  his  profession — her  name 
appearing  among  the  teachers  in  Rushford  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Sayles’  sister  was  also  a 
teacher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayles  left  Rushford  in 
1858,  and  for  three  years  she  was  a teacher  at 
Alfred. 

His  record  at  Alfred  during  both  his  engage- 
ments th’ere,  was  laborious,  useful  and  brilliant. 
In  1846,  accompanied  by  Prof.  Allen,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a loan  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  man  who  two  years  later  became 
his  father-in-law — Samuel  C.  White.  With  that 
money- — a large  sum  in  those  days — a campus 
was  purchased  and  one  of  three  projected  build- 
ings was  erected — the  Middle  Hall,  in  which 
President  Allen’s  family  lived  many  years. 

This  service  to  the  school  was  great.  It  was  in 
need,  and  the  trustees  were  without  means. 

In  Mrs.  Allen’s  Rife  and  Sermons,  of  her  hus- 
band these  facts  are  gratefully  recorded,  and  she 
heads  a list  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Franklin  Lyceum  with  “The  Learned  Sayles.” 

Many  of  the  scientific  books  in  the  Alfred  Uni- 
versity library  contain  copious  marginal  notes 
written  by  Prof  Sayles.  One  of  which,  found  in 
Ly  ell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  may  be  of  interest  to 
Rushford  people.  The  author  has  been  describ- 
ing the  parallel  shelves  or  ledges  of  Glen  Roy, 
Scotland,  and  Prof.  Sayles  inserts  this  note.  “A 
similar  embankment  of  two  terraces  surrounds 
the  little  valley  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
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Rushford,  N.  Y.  It  extends  to  the  southwest  and 
south  toward  Cuba,  but  the  outlet  is  through  the 
Chemung*  Shales,  toward  the  Genesee  River,  at 
Caneadea,  where  the  stream  runs  through  a gorge 
about  two  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  high.” 

In  1862  Professor  Sayles  became  Captain 
Sayles — he  went  from  college  to  camp.  The  ab- 
sorbing events  at  the  opening  of  the  great  war 
aroused  the  patriotism  of  his  sturdy  nature,  and 
with  the  rank  of  Captain  he  entered  the  130th 
X.  Y.,  and  served  till  peace  followed  final  vic- 
tory. What  his  record  was  we  do  not  know; 
that  it  was  brave  and  faithful  his  whole  character 
is  proof. 

In  1867  Prof.  Sayles  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time  became  a citizen  of  Rushford,  and  an  in- 
structor of  the  youth.  As  he  had  been  the  first 
teacher  in  the  Academy,  so  when  that  school  be- 
came merged  in  the  Union  School,  which  was  a 
new  departure  in  the  educational  system  of  this 
village,  he  was  engaged  to  give  it  the  same  im- 
petus he  had  imparted  to  its  predecessor.  The 
high  standing  and  excellent  training  for  which 
this  school  is  justly  noted  is  in  some  measure  the 
result  of  his  personality  and  wisdom.  He  left 
Rush  for  cl  m i8(5c). 

After  the  war  lie  was  for  a time  employed  at 
Cornell  University  in  classifying  minerals,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  his  old  pupil  at  Rush- 
ford, Senator  Teller,  he  obtained  a position  in 
Washington  as  assistant  in  the  geological  survev. 

He  died  June  19,  1894,  at  Case  City,  Virgina, 
where  he  and  his  wife  then  lived. 


(firmge  g>rnft,  g>r. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Rushford 
there  lived  in  Belcher,  Massachusetts,  a doctor 
by  the  name  of  Scott.  He  seemed  to  be  in  more 
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than  comfortable  circumstances,  as  he  had  colored 
help  both  indoors  and  out. 

February  22nd,  1821,  his  son  George,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mariah  Converse.  Before  the  year  ended,  to  them 
was  born  George  H.  In  January,  1823,  another 
child,  Calvin,  came  to  the  home.  While  he  was 
yet  a babe  in  arms  Mr.  Scott,  thinking  to  better 
his  fortune,  started  for  the  Holland  Purchase, 
reaching  Rushford.  Somewhat  later  the  mother 
and  children  came  on,  being  assisted  in  their  long 
and  difficult  journey  by  Lowell  Wright,  then 
young  and  single.  They  settled  on  what  was 
called  the  “ Old  Injun  Road,”  loner  since  aban- 
doned.  In  present  day  language,  it  extended 
from  the  Ackerly  Brothers'  farm  on  the  Cuba  Road 
to  Nathan  Gilbert’s  farm  on  the  West  Branch 
Road.  For  many  years  there  was  a tract  of  land 
of  about  fifteen  acres  surrounded  by  woods,  known 
as  the  “ Lowell  Wright  Clearing,”  through  which 
once  ran  the  “ Old  Injun”  road. 

Somewhat  later  Mr.  Scott  moved  to  a farm  on 
the  Cuba  Road,  now  owned  by  Walter  Howard; 
still  later  he  moved  to  “ Scott  Hill,”  beyond  the 
“ Six  Corners.”  To  them  other  children  were 
born:  Laura  (Mrs.  Elisha  Strait),  1824;  Dwight, 
1826;  Martha  (Mrs.  William  Drake),  1828;  Emiline 
(Mrs. Thomas  Dunlap),  1830;  Lyman,  1832;  John, 
1836;  Jason,  1840,  and  Henry,  1842. 

There  were  three  families  in  the  Taylor  Hill 
school  district  that  together  would  have  made  a 
school  of  fair  size,  John  Plammond’s,  Solomon 
Chamberlain’s  and  George  Scott’s.  Mr.  Scott 
was  a large  man,  with  fair  complexion  and  sharp 
blue  eyes.  He  was  regarded  as  a fine-looking 
man.  One  of  his  striking  characteristics  was 
his  ready  wit.  When  some  one  was  laughing 
at  him  because  he  didn’t  have  wood  ready  for 
use,  he  said,  “ It’s  a pretty  lazy  man  that  can’t  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  split  enough  wood  for  his 
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wife  to  get  breakfast.”  Once,  in  speaking  of  New 
England  rum,  he  said,  “ Why,  it’s  hot  enough  to 
burn  green  wood.”  After  a general  training  he 
was  going  to  ride  home  behind  his  neighbor  on 
the  same  horse.  The  horse  commenced  to  kick 
up.  “ Go  on,”  he  said,  “ my  end’s  going.”  Mr. 
Scott  had  a running  horse  that  couldn’t  be  beaten. 
Lower  street  was  his  race  course,  and  Henry 
Kirk  White  his  rider.  A party  came  to  Rush- 
ford  to  purchase  the  horse,  Not  wanting  to  pay 
so  much  as  he  asked,  they  invited  him  down  town 
and  treated  him;  but  to  their  surprise  he  came 
up  ten  dollars.  They  treated  him  again,  and  he 
came  up  ten  dollars  more. 

No  one  in  all  the  country  around  could  bring 
the  music  out  of  a violin  as  he  could.  He  was  in 
great  demand  for  dances,  and  sometimes  he  played 
at  weddings.  He  furnished  the  music  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Frost;  he  played 
when  Mrs.  Frost’s  daughter  Thurza  married 
George  FI.  Scott;  he  also  played  when  Mrs. 
Frost’s  granddaughter,  Margaret  Scott,  was  mar- 
ried to  Marcus  Eaton,  thus  playing  for  three  gen- 
erations. 

He  died  when  eighty-one  years  of  age;  his 
wife  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety-one.  They  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Bellville  cemetery. 

Mrs,  George  Cooper,  Mrs.  Riley  Laffer ty,  Mrs. 
Frank  Hoag  and  Milton  Scott  are  grandchildren 
who  reside  in  town.  (Unsigned.) 


C.  Augusta  Searle  Sheldon. 

The  Searle  family  of  Rushford,  New  York,  have 
tradition  of  an  ancestor  who  came  in  1623  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  with  Robert  Gorges;  and  was 
in  charge  of  “ Something,”  and  one  of  his  sons 
was  William,  i,b.  161S  in  England,  who,  with  wife 
Grace,  lived  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
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died  and  was  buried  in  1667.  Their  son  Samuel 
b.  1660,  d.  1690,  and  his  wife  Deborah,  b.  Ips- 
wich, 1658,  d.  in  1703  in  Rowley,  Massachu- 
setts. Their  son  Deacon  William,  b.  1690  in 
Rowley,  married  Joane  Nelson,  b.  1704  in  Row- 
ley.  (Her  grandfather,  Capt.  Philip  Nelson,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1654  and  married  Elizabeth, 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  who  in 
1639  came  from  Bristol,  England,  to  Newbury, 
Massachusetts.)  Deacon  William  and  Joane 
Searle  had  son  David  Searle,  b.  1736  in  Row- 
ley,  who  married  Judith  Sayward,  b.  1733  in  Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts.  (She  was  descended  from 
Mr.  William  Stephens,  who  came  from  London 
before  1632.  It  is  said  he  founded  shipbuilding 
in  America.) 

David  Searle  was  in  1775,  ’76,  and  ’77  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Before  1787  he  with  his 
wife  removed  to  Temple,  N.  H.,  where  she  died 
in  1790,  and  he  in  1792.  They  had  son  David 
Searle,  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1766,  who  mar- 
ried Judith  Cragin,  b.  1767,  in  Acton,  Mass., 
daughter  of  John  Ford  Cragin,  a descendant 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Shelton,  who  was  graduated  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  England,  in  1615,  and  was 
ordained.  He  came  in  1629  in  the  George  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  where  lie  was  again  ordained,  and 
was  for  several  years  a member  of  the  Governors 
council.  Mr.  John  Cragin,  in  1 775,  was  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  and  Correspondence. 
He  marched  from  Temple,  N.  H.,  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  the  “ Alarm,”  and  was  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Convention  of  New  Hampshire.  In 

1 776  he  marched  to  Crown  Point  as  a member 
of  the  Committee  and  was  a signer  of  a paper 
entitled  “ A Proper  Basis  of  Representation.”  In 

1777  he  was  one  of  the  Committee  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  representative  at  the  General 
Court.  As  a soldier  Sergeant  John  Cragin 
marched  on  to  Saratoga,  and  was  undoubtedly 
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present  at  Burgoyne’s  Surrender.  In  1781  he 
was  elected  a delegate  to  a Provincial  Conven- 
tion for  “ laying  a permanent  plan  or  system 
of  Government,  for  ye  State.”  Deacon  John 
Cragin  was  Town  Treasurer  from  1778  to  1792, 
inclusive.  He  died  in  1797  at  Temple,  N.  H. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Barrett,  b.  1731  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  had  died  in  1771. 

David  Searle  and  Judith  Cragin  were  married 
July  20th,  1787,  in  Temple,  N.  H.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them  there.  In  1791  they 
removed  to  Cavendish,  Vt.,  where  fourteen 
more  came,  seventeen  in  all;  several  died,  nine 
became  heads  of  families.  About  1814  David 
Searle  with  three  children,  David,  Dolly,  and 
Lucy,  travelled  westward  across  the  “ fertile 
but  sickly”  Genesee  Valley  and  reached  Center- 
ville, N.  Y.,  on  the  same  day  as  did  Russell 
Higgins  and  Packard  Bruce,  total  strangers,  who 
had  come  from  Hardwick,  Mass.  The  next  year, 
1815,  the  Searles,  father  and  son,  returned  home 
and  brought  the  remainder  of  the  family  to  Center- 
ville, N.  Y.  Having  lived  in  a mountainous 
country,  the  top  of  Hamilton  Hill  seemed  home- 
like and  here  they  made  a farm,  although  it  is 
said  when  lightning  struck  the  earth  the  bolt  was 
only  about  a yard  long.  It  was  in  1823  or  later 
that  David  Searle,  though  retaining  his  hill  farm, 
bought  a choice  level  tract  in  Rushford,  to  which 
he  removed  and  where  he  had  an  establishment 
for  making  and  working  up  leather.  He  had 
then  four  living  sons  of  the  sixth  generation  and 
several  daughters. 

O 


John  deV.  Searle  was  sickly  and  studious. 
He  walked  to  Buffalo  and  back,  ninety  miles,  to 
obtain  his  Latin  books.  In  1831  he  d.  un- 
married and  was  buried  in  the  lot,  afterwards  re- 
served from  land  in  Lot  37  for  a public  cemetery 
by  his  father  and  mother.  The  same  year  Har- 
riet Nancy  Searle,  wife  of  Harry  W.  Bullock,  also 
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died  under  the  paternal  roof  and  was  laid  beside 
her  brother  John.  She  left  an  only  child,  Cor- 
delia Bullock,  who  was  adopted  by  her  aunt,  Lucy 
Searle  McCall.  There  was  much  sickness  in  the 
community. 

David  Searle  being  called  to  the  ministry, 
prepared  in  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
Seminary,  now  called  Colgate  University.  He 
was  ordained  in  1831  in  Rushford.  He  labored 
with  weak  churches  or  the  Sabbath  School  Union 


until  appointed  one  of  the  travelling  agents  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  se- 
verely injured  in  a railway  accident  near  the  end 
of  his  life  and  incapacitated  for  further  effort.  In 
1861  he  gladly  passed  to  his  reward.  About  1828 
his  wife  was  violently  thrown  from  a carriage  and 
dreadfully  hurt.  Doctors  could  not  diagnose  the 
case,  and  relieved  her  sufferings  with  morphine. 
After  her  beautiful  Christian  death  in  1874  a post 
mortem  revealed  the  unaccountable  condition 
which  had  lasted  more  than  forty  years.  But  one 
of  their  children  lived  to  continue  the  line,  namely, 
Augusta,  who  married  D.  Henry  Sheldon,  and 
had  an  only  child,  Verna  Evangeline,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Wellesley  College  and  married  Profes- 
sor Frederic  Charles  Hicks,  Ph.  D. 

In  1831  Daniel  Searle  married  Julia  Lazelle 
(a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  the 
Mayflower).  He  joined  his  father  in  business  until 
the  old  gentleman  retired;  then  opened  a clothing 
store.  Later,  he  went  back  to  the  “hill  farm,” 
where  his  father  David  Searle  died  in  1854  and 
his  most  estimable  mother  in  1859.  His  very  ex- 
cellent wife  died  in  1866,  and  he  in  1875.  Their 
children  of  the  seventh  generation  were:  Francis, 
Milton  McCall,  James  Lazelle,  Harriett,  who  mar- 
ried Haskins;  David,  William  and  John.  Milton 
McCall  Searle  was  born  in  Rushford,  April  8, 
1834.  There  and  in  the  vicinity  he  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  until  the  Civil  War.  He 
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joined  a N.  Y.  Vol.  Reg’t,  served  through,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  entered  the  Federal  Post  Office  Service;  was 
stationed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he  married 
Sarah  Connely,  January  20,  1868.  He  died  March 
11,  1 87 1 , and  was  buried  in  the  Petersburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  He  left  three  children:  William 
Daniel,  Roscoe  and  Julliette  McCall  Searle. 
(The  McCall  name  was  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Milton  McCall,  who  married  Lucy 
Searle,  a grandaunt.)  The  family  removed  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  William  D.  Searle 
graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the 
George  Washington  University  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  later  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Rev.  Steadman  Barrett  Searle  (married  1st 
Olive  Lazelle  who,  and  the  infant  John,  died).  He 
was  ordained  and  appointed  a Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary in  Indiana.  He  married,  2nd,  Angeline 
Rice.  Their  children  were  Francis  Wayland, 
Harriett,  who  married  William  Lentz;  Edwin  and 
Edward,  twins.  Eventually  Steadman  and  An- 
geline (Rice)  Searle,  returned  to  Indiana  and  died. 

Dolly  married  Packard  Bruce.  Their  children 
were  Sarah  Augusta,  who  married  Jerome  Hill; 
Edwin  Searle  Bruce,  Charles  Malcolm,  Mary  A. 
Lucius  Harrison  and  Harriet  Bruce,  twins,  Edwin 
Searle  Bruce  was  a Sheriff  of  Allegany  County, 
N.  Y.,  nine  years;  then  was  employed  in  the 
“ Secret  Service  of  the  United  States  Treasury,” 
also  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  investigating  “ Land  Claims,”  and  “ local 
Land  offices.” 

Rev.  Charles  Malcolm  Bruce  was  ordained  in 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  and  ministered  to  Baptist  Churches 
in  Clarksville  and  Milo,  N.  Y.  Was  appointed 
Home  Missionary  to  St.  Ignace,  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  where  the  climate  and  ex- 
posure very  seriously  injured  his  voice. 
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Harrison  Bruce,  in  1861,  enlisted  in  the  3rd 
Illinois  Cavalry,  rendered  three  and  a half  years 
active  service  during  the  Civil  War,  and  resigned 
as  Lieutenant,  March  12,  1865,  because  of  failure 
of  health.  In  February,  1881,  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Chairman  of 
that  Board  November,  20,  1897. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  justly  claims  Henry 
Moore  Teller.  He  was  born  in  Granger,  pre- 
pared in  Rushford  Academy,  and  graduated  from 
Alfred  University.  He  read  law  in  Angelica;  in 
Cuba  he  married  Harriet  Bruce  (his  Rushford 
Classmate),  and  Alfred  University  conferred  on 
him  LL.D.  In  1858  they  removed  to  Illinois, 
and  in  1861  made  their  home  in  Colorado.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  December  4, 
1876,  and  served  until  April  17th,  1882,  when  he 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Arthur  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  until  March,  1885. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  January, 
1885,  and  his  continuous  term  of  service  ex- 
pires March  3,  1909.  A rare  record — three  years 
in  the  Cabinet  and  thirty  years  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. In  1903  the  State  University  of  Colorado 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Most 
people  designate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Teller 
as  “ Pure  Gold.”  They  have  three  children — 
Emma  A.,  who  graduated  from  Wellesley  College 
and  married  George  E.  Tyler;  Harrison  [.,  and 
Henry  Bruce  Teller,  both  graduates  of  Yale  Col- 
lege and  its  Law  Department.  All  reside  in 
Colorado. 

Sophronia  Searle  married  Rufus  Adams.  They 
had  three  children:  Alfred,  Sophronia,  who  mar- 
ried Fordyce  Gordon;  and  Salome  Searle,  who 
married  Justus  Dayton,  had  two  children,  feremy 
and  Sarah.  Sarah  Searle  married  Lawson  Hoyt 
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and  had  Francis,  Lawson  Searle  and  Lucius. 
This  family  resided  in  Buffalo  and  New  York 
City. 


Satiih  SL  Sulk 

Coming  to  the  county  in  his  early  boyhood,  all 
true  sons  of  Allegany  like  to  regard  David  B.  Sill 
as  native  born,  and  all  consider  him  as  a worthy 
example  of  the  self-made  business  man  and  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  of  which  this  country  was  so  pro- 
lific. during  the  middle  period  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Sill  was  born  near  the  village  of  Franklin- 
ville,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1832,  where  his  childhood  and 
youth  were  spent. 

In  1S44  the  family,  consisting  of  the  parents, 
three  boys  and  one  girl,  Daniel  being  the  eldest, 
removed  to  a farm  on  Rush  Creek,  in  the  town 
of  Rushford,  on  which  was  a saw  mill,  of  the  old 
regulation  style  of  flutter  wheel  and  up  and  down 
saw  variety.  This  new  location  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  a wealth  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  ash  and 
other  timber,  for  which  it  was  justly  noted.  It 
followed  naturally  that  lumbering  was  the  chief 
employment  of  the  people,  a circumstance  which 
made  voting  Sill  personally  familiar  with  all 
the  processes  employed  in  the  business,  from 
inspecting  the  tree,  felling-  it  and  skidding  the 
logs,  in  which  operation  quite  likely  were  em- 
ployed old  “ Buck  and  Bright,”  the  while  using 
“haw”  and  “gee”  as  words  of  command  and 
direction  in  hauling  to  the  mill,  sawing  into 
lumber,  “ stub-shotting  ” the  boards,  “ sticking 
up,”  caring  for  the  mill  generally,  and  lastly  tak- 
ing it  to  market  in  case  buyers  did  not  come 
for  it. 

The  ca.re  of  the  mill  sometimes  involved  sea- 
sons of  cold,  hard,  disagreeable  work,  in  cutting 
away  ice  from  the  pitman  for  instance,  or  in  the 
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water,  waist  deep  at  times,  in  repairs  to  flume  or 
dam,  and  when  the  sawing  season  was  at  its 
height,  working  half  the  day  and  half  the  night 
on  “ towers  ” as  they  called  it. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal 
lumber  and  shingles  were  drawn  “ down  north  ” to 
Batavia,  Warsaw,  Mt.  Morris  and  other  points, 
where  markets  were  found;  and  in  the  winter, 
when  good  sleighing  prevailed,  the  “ Northerners  ” 
frequently  came  after  the  lumber,  bringing  vari- 
ous things  to  exchange.  Mr.  Sill  has  drawn  lum- 
ber  to  Buffalo,  a distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles, 
sometimes,  and  if  the  market  was  dull,  storing  it  on 
a vacant  lot  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Niagara 
Streets. 

During  his  lumbering  experience  on  Rush 
Creek  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Melinda 
L.  Baker,  who  came  to  visit  relatives  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  were  married  February  25th, 
1856.  just  fifty  years  later,  their  golden  wedding 
was  appropriately  celebrated  in  their  beautiful 
home,  in  the  village  of  Cuba,  New  York,  by  a 
large  company  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

About  1859  or  i860,  another  change  was  made 
and  a large  farm  near  Rushford  village,  on  the 
Cuba  road,  was  purchased,  incurring  a large  in- 
debtedness. 

During  Mr,  Sill’s  patronage  of  the  cheese  fac- 
tory he  hauled  cheese  from  Rushford  to  Cuba  and 
Castile,  as  might  be  preferred  by  the  buyers. 
The  haul  to  Castile  involved  an  early  start  and 
late  return  to  make  the  round  trip  in  a day.  In 
those  first  years  of  the  cheese  factory,  the  buyers 
visited  the  factories  and  made  personal  inspection 
of  the  cheese.  Mr.  Sill  took  quite  naturally  to 
the  business  of  cheese  buying,  and  soon  developed 
excellent  judgment  in  the  matter  of  inspection,  as 
well  as  in  market  values. 

During  the  years  of  Mr.  Sill’s  lumbering  and 
cheese-making  activities  two  brothers,  Andrew  J. 
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and  Hosea  B.  Ackerly,  also  of  Rushford,.  were 
pursuing  substantially  the  same  line  of  business 
lower  down  the  stream.  These  three  men,  from 
business  intercourse  apd  otherwise,  became  thor- 
oughly acquainted  and  had  great  faith  in  each 
other’s  judgment  and  integrity,  respecting  each 
other’s  opinions. 

Elmer  M.  Bond  had  established  an  extensive 
commission  business,  buying  cheese  and  other 
commodities,  which  embraced  a considerable  part 
of  the  Western  New7  York  dairy  region,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  these  three  men  buying  for  him. 
Mr.  Bond’s  operations  began  in  Rushford,  and 
then  the  center  became  Cuba,  New  York. 

About  1871  Mr.  Sill  and  Hosea  B.  Ackerly  re- 
moved to  Cuba.  Not  long  after  came  Andrew  J. 
Ackerly,  purchasing  for  E.  M.  Bond  in  New 
York.  Subsequently,  they  formed  a part- 
nership of  Ackerly,  Sill  & Company,  which 
is  now7  the  oldest  of  all  the  cheese-buying  firms 
in  Cuba. 


They  purchased  the  extensive  saw,  planing  and 
woodwvorking  mills  of  the  Russell  Smith  estate, 
and  enlarged  and  improved  them.  This,  added  to 
their  other  industry,  making  an  extensive  husi- 
ness.  They  were  interested  in  some  timber  lands 


with  the  fate  Orrin  T.  Higgins.  This  enlarged  busi- 


ness continued  for  a term  of  years,  their  operations 
extending  into  neighboring  towns,  in  the  line  of 
dealing  in  timber  lands  in  other  States.  All  of 
these  men  have  traversed  with  that  pioneer  of 
timber  land  men,  0.  T.  Higgins,  the  pine  regions 
ol  various  States.  He  possessed,  indeed,  a rare 
combination  of  sound  judgment,  good  business 
qualifications  and  executive  ability,  and  wras,  of 
course,  successful. 

During  these  years  of  lumber  manufacture  in 
Cuba  Mr.  Sill’s  right  hand  one  day  became  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  mill  machinery,  and  ampu- 
tation midway  between  the  wrist  and  elbow  was 


. 
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the  result.  He  suffered  much,  but  endured  it  all 
with  remarkable  fortitude. 

Ackerly,  Sill  & Company  erected  the  first  of 
the  four  cold  storage  plants  in  Cuba,  and  have 
helped  to  make  the  town  the  second  largest  cheese 
market  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Sill’s  advice  is  considered  valuable,  and  he 
is  counseled  in  many  matters  of  importance  in  the 
community. 

A genuine  Baptist  ever  since  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  had  been  active  and  energetic 
in  church  work.  Before  leaving  Rushford,  and 
when  that  church  was  in  the  Cattaraugus  Asso- 
ciation, he,  with  the  late  Ancil  M.  Taylor  and 
others,  at  Sandusky,  about  1859  or  i860,  organ- 
ized the  Cattaraugus  Baptist  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention, and  was  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
his  stay  in  Rushford  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  After  removing  to  Cuba  he  was 
fifteen  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  local 
Sunday  School,  helping  to  organize  the  Allegany 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Convention,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  and  was  for  ten  years  its 
president.  Later,  he  helped  in  the  organization 
of  a County  Sunday  School  Convention,  which 
includes  schools  of  all  the  churches,  and  was  for 
several  years  its  president.  Recently,  when  a 
call  for  six  thousand  dollars  at  least  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
church  edifice,  he  headed  the  list  with  a pledge 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  over  seven  thousand 
dollars  was  pledged  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It 
was  indeed  the  crowning  act  of  long  years  of 
church  work  and  usefulness. 

In  1882  the  Cuba  Temperance  Camp  Meeting 
Association  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Sill  found  a 
new  field  for  his  activities.  For  six  years  he  was 
its  secretary,  and  for  fourteen  years  its  president. 
His  associates  in  those  early  years  of  the  Camp 
were  such  men  as  George  H.  Eldedge,  E.  I). 
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Lovt ridge,  J.  M.  Barnes  and  A.  C.  Fisher,  all 
earnest  and  active  workers.  This  movement  be- 
came popular,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  of  great 
use  and  benefit  to  the  public.  A large  auditorium 
was  erected,  and  from  its  platform  speakers  of 
national  reputation  have  addressed  the  multitudes 
who  have  attended  the  sessions.  Mr.  Sill  was  a 
popular  presiding  officer,  alert  and  resourceful, 
managing  to  gain  and  retain  the  good  will  of  the 
people  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Cuba  Camp. 
He  left  an  impress  which  will  for  long  years  be 
retained  by  the  middle-aged  and  younger  people 
of  Allegany. 

Mr.  Sill  is  exceptionally  well  read  for  a man  of 
such  a busy  life,  particularly  along  temperance 
and  kindred  lines.  His  mind  is  clear  and  active, 
and  he  is  a pleasant  and  instructive  speaker  when 
the  occasion  demands. 


OJffe  Alfrrh  Snmil)  JJmuilg. 

Irene  Smith  Kimball. 

Alfred  Smith,  a son  of  Elihu  Smith,  was  born 
February  4th,  1798.  He  married  Polly  Brandow 
at  Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  February 
5th,  1821.  On  April  13th,  1824,  a son,  Cor- 
nelius Ki ruber  Benham  Smith,  was  born  to  them. 
About  two  years  after  this  happy  event  they  de- 
cided to  move  west,  and  started  out  with  an  ox- 
team  and  cart,  containing  a few  necessaries  of  life, 
with  their  pewter  dishes,  the  set  of  pink  and 
white  dishes  given  them  by  her  mother,  Elizabeth 
Brandow,  Polly’s  sampler,  and  other  treasures. 

They  located  a few  miles  east  of  Leroy,  in  the 
neighborhood  where  Alfred  had  two  sisters  living, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  1828,  when 
they  again  started  out  with  the  ox  team  and  cart 
and  located  on  a hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town  of  Rushford.  They  built 


. 
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a log  house  on  the  east  side  ol  the  Rushford  and 
Farmersville  road,  just  east  of  the  County  line. 
Later  he  got  out  lumber  and  built  a frame  house 
on  the  West  Branch  and  Hardy’s  Corners  road. 
It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  their  grand- 
son, Grant  H.  Smith. 

Alfred  was  an  industrious  and  thrifty  farmer. 
He  was  always  proud  of  a good  ox-team,  one  ot 
which  he  always  owned.  Some  of  his  old  neigh- 
bors tell  the  story  of  his  winding  a long  log  chain 
around  his  body,  and  walking  three  times  in  one 
day  to  Rushford  village  to  have  it  welded  to- 
gether, feeling  very  proud  that  he  owned  an  ox- 
team  strong  enough  to  break  it  so  many  times. 

Alfred  and  Kimber,  in  clearing  a certain  piece 
of  land,  used  to  get  up  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  eat  breakfast;  then  taking  a luncheon, 
they  would  go  to  work.  Returning  at  twelve, 
they  would  eat  dinner;  then  taking  another 
luncheon,  they  would  go  back  and  work  until 
nine  at  night.  Polly  milked  the  eight  cows  and 
did  all  the  other  chores. 

Alfred  died  May  21st,  1873. 

Polly  Brandow  .Smith  was  a daughter  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  Brandow.  Henry  was  born  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1771,  and  died  February  4th,  1813. 
Elizabeth  was  born  August  1st,  1763,  and  died 
May  9th,  1830. 

Polly  was  born  January  19th,  1803.  She  studied 
medicine  for  several  years  before  her  marriage, 
with  their  local  physician,  Dr.  Benham,  and  be- 
came thoroughly  familiar  with  all  medicinal  herbs, 
and  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  gatheringand 
preserving  them.  She  also  knew  what  each  was 
used  for,  and  how  to  prepare  and  administer 
them.  In  later  life,  she  used  one  room  of  her 
house  as  an  4‘  Herb  Chamber,”  and  spent  many 
days  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  walking 
through  the  woods  and  pastures,  with  a basket  on 
her  arm,  hunting  for  roots,  barks  and  herbs. 
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People  came  from  near  and  far  to  consult  “ Aunt 
Polly”  and  get  her  herbs,  She  boasted  of  hav- 
ing cured  with  her  herbs  and  good  nursing  after 
the  regular  physician  had  given  the  patient  up. 

She  loved  the  society  of  young  people,  and 
amused  herself  and  them  by  telling  fortunes  and 
pfhost  stories,  until  even  the  young-  men  of  the 
neighborhood  dared  not  go  home  alone.  She 
would  then  escort  them  home,  to  her  great  delight. 
She  was  a very  strong  temperance  woman,  but 
did  love  her  snuff.  She  died  December  6th,  1880, 
and  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  Rush- 
ford  Cemetery. 

C,  Kimber  B.  Smith  was  an  only  child,  a bright, 
studious  boy.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
district  school  and  the  select  school.  He  taught 


successfully  several  terms  at  Cream  Ridge,  “ On 
the  Grant,”  as  Hardy’s  Corners  was  then  called, 
and  at  Podonque  in  1847,  where  he  had  fifty-two 
pupils,  according  to  a register  kept  by  him  at  that 
time,  now  in  the  possession  of  Grant  H.  Smith, 
in  which  we  find  the  names  of  Frank  Woods, 
Wilbur  Woods,  Clark  Rice,  Olive  Rice,  Henry 
Colburn,  Warren  and  Wesley  Persons,  Milton 
Woods,  Louisa  Leavens,  etc.,  etc. 

November  6th,  1849,  at  the  home  of  E.  K. 
Howe,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Evan  James 
at  Hardy’s  Corners,  C.  K.  B.  Smith  wars  married 
to  E.  Maria  Howe,  second  daughter  of  E. 

o 

Kingsbury  Howe  and  Matilda  McCall  Howe,  a 
granddaughter  of  judge  James  McCall.  Maria 
was  one  of  the  “ Belles  ” of  the  town.  She  was 
very  pretty  and  a tailoress  by  trade.  She  did  al- 
most perfect  work  with  her  needle,  and  be- 
fore her  marriage  she  went  around  from 
house  to  house  doing  the  annual  sewing  for  the 
family. 

They  started  keeping  house  in  part  of  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Grant  H.,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1852  they  built  the  frame  house  across  the  creek, 


. 


now  known  as  the  C.  K.  B.  Smith  house,  and 
lived  there  until  their  death.  Kimber  died  De- 
cember 14th,  1900.  Maria  was  born  September 
30th,  1827,  and  died  May  22nd,  1907. 

They  added  more  land  as  they  could  until  the 
home  farm  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres,  and  owned,  several  other  farms — in 
all  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Allegany 
and  Cattaraugus  Counties.  It  was  Kimber’s  am- 
bition to  leave  a farm  and  home  to  each  of  his 
children.  They  had  seven  children:  Elizabeth, 
dying  at  five  years  of  age  in  1857;  Henry  A., 
Lawrence  King,  Eliza  (Mrs.  D.  E.  Lewis),  Arlou- 
ine  (Mrs.  Frank  Kingsbury),  Grant  H.  and  Irene 
(Mrs,  Emerson  Kendall),  Each  one  married. 

Kimber  was  a strong  temperance  man.  He 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  until  the  Prohibition 
party  was  started,  and  then  he  was  Prohibition 
every  time.  He  did  not  care  for  office,  but  was 
Assessor  for  several  years,  elected  on  a Repub- 
lican ticket. 


3mwB  nub  KWi  ©artelh 

W e are  speaking  of  the  good  old  times  when 
T-a-r-b-e-1-1  spelled  Tarble. 

It  was  in  1821  that  James  and  Abel  Tarbell 
came  into  Rushford,  with  all  their  belongings  on  a 
wood-shod  sled  drawn  by  two  pairs  of  steers. 
The  journey  had  been  long,  coming  from  Mason, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  steers  were  foot-sore, 
lying  down  whenever  the  boys,  James  and  Abel, 
stopped  to  talk  with  people  on  the  way. 

They  had  only  a shilling  between  them  when 
they  arrived;  after  spending  that  for  refresh- 
ment they  went  to  work.  Abel  bought  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Miles  Tarbell  for  a dollar  and  a quarter  per 
acre. 

Abel  took  unto  himself  a wife,  Julia  Mills,  and 
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to  them  were  born  seven  children:  Nelson,  Mary 
(Mrs.  H.  B.  Persons),  Emeline  (Mrs.  William 
Babbitt),  Amelia  (Mrs.  Igel  Peck),  Myra  (Mrs. 
Quincy  Chamberlain),  Louis  and  Miles. 

Abel  Tarbell  used  to  tell  about  lumbering-  on 

o 

the  Gospel  Lot  in  the  Pine  Woods  during  the 
day,  and  then  cutting  three-foot  wood  for  the 
fireplace  at  night.  He  and  his  wife  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  youngest 
descendant  in  town  is  Edith  Marie  Morrison. 

James  Tarbell,  settled  later  in.  Larmersvilie. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Merrill  is  a grandchild. 

Four  sisters  of  James  and  Abel  Tarbell  settled 
in  Rushford,  Mrs.  Newbury  Eddy,  Mrs.  Naham 
Ames,  Mrs.  Asa  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Mathew  P. 
Cady. 


<&l}2  ©aylarre 

Compiled  Prom  the  Taylor  Genealogy 

Tire  children  of  Silas  were  the  first  of  the  Tay- 
lor family  to  go  West.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
Taylor.  Ebenezer2  (John1),  married  (i)  Eliza- 
beth Lane,  born  October,  1719;  was  descended 
from  the  Boston  family  of  this  name,  tie  mar- 
ried (2)  Ruth  White  Rood,  widow  of  Daniel 
Rood,  and  daughter  of  John  .White, . a descend- 
ant of  the  emigrant,  John  White,  who  came  from 
England  in  the  ship  Lyon, arriving  September  .16, 
1632.  Mr.  White  settled  in  Cambridge,  removed 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636,  of  which  town  he 
was  an  original  founder.  In  1771  Jacob  Taylor 
was  among  the  eight  men,  according  to  Massa- 
chusetts history,  who  had  the  largest  estates  in 
Granby.  He,  with  many  others,  lost  much  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 

Silas  Taylor,  son  of  Jacob2  and  Ruth,  married 
in  1790,  Lydia  Towne.  He  died  at  Rushford  in 


. 
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1852,  where  lie  had  lived  with  his  eldest  son, 
Ozial.  Lydia  died  1833,  in  Rush  ford.  She  be- 
longed to  the  distinguished  family  of  Townes. 

Allen  was  the  first  of  the  Taylor  pioneers. 
Can  one  ever  forget  his  erect  figure  and  fine  eyes? 
He  started  for  the  Holland  Purchase  before  1820, 
where  he  acquired  a tract  of  land  from  the  Hol- 
land Land  Company,  known  as  Lot  40  in  Rush- 
ford.  Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, selling  his  interest  to  Mr.  Hale,  who  built 
a house  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  lot,  occupying 
it,  however,  but  a short  time.  In  the  spring  of 
1820,  Ozial  set  out  upon  a similar  journey  for 
the  same  township.  He  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age;  had  but  seven  or  eight  dollars  in  his  pock- 
et. He  made  the  journey  on  foot,  except  a few 
miles  when  he  could  “catch  a ride,”  and  had  only 
seventy-five  cents  upon  his  arrival,  which  was 
about  enough  with  which  to  buy  an  axe.  With 
this  he  commenced  clearing  on  the  west  half  of 
lot  40,  built  a log  house,  living  in  it  alone  for 
several  years,  when  one  of  his  sisters  came,  who 
kept  house  for  him  until  her  marriage. 

Zebina  came  in  1823.  He  lived  with  Ozial 
two  or  three  years  and  then  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Allen  married,  1824,  Theresa  Chapin,  who  be- 
longed to  that  family  of  Chapins  which  figured 
largely  in  the  early  history  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  died  May  12th,  1881.  Zebina  mar- 
ried, 1828,  Melintha  Taylor,  daughter  of  Benoni 
Taylor.  Allen  and  Zebina  both  returned  to  Rush- 
ford,  with  their  wives  in  1828,  traveling  with 
horses  and  wagons.  Allen  took  back  the  land 
left  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  Zebina  located  a little 
farther  west.  Ozial,  the  eldest  son,  returned  to 
Massachusetts  for  his  father  and  mother,  Silas 
and  Lydia. 

These  plucky  pioneers  cleared  their  lands, 
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raised  young  cattle  and  paid  the  Holland  Land 
Company  in  installments  for  their  homes.  Ozial, 
Allen,  Zebina,  Justus  and  others,  all  lived  at 
various  times  in  one  neighborhood,  which  came 
to  be  and  is  still  known  as  Taylor  Hill. 

Roxanna  and  her  husband,  Laertus  Fuller, 
came  to  Rushford  about  1833.  Their  daughter, 
Emily  Fuller,  married  Milton  Woods,  who  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere  as  having  had  a phe- 
nomenal tenor  voice,  which  he  retained  in  its  full- 
ness and  sweetness  until  the  last.  Fie  taught 
music  in  the  days  of  the  old-time  singing  school, 
and  was  prominently  identified  with  all  the  musi- 
cal interests  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Woods  was  a 
generous  and  attractive  woman.  Their  children 
were  D.  Will,  Fred  F.,  Elbert  L.  and  Newman  N. 

D.  Will  Woods  added  very  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  Rushford  Centennial  by  the  important 
part  he  took  in  the  music  at  that  time.  Fie  mar- 
ried Ida  White.  His  children  are  Fred  K.,  Rob- 


ert IF,  Merena  and  Flarlan. 

Elbert  L.  married  Lizzie  Myers.  Newman  N. 
married  Minnie  Sarsfield. 

Ozial  Taylor,  an  interesting  man,  m.,  June 
26th,  1836,  Laura  Cowdery  of  Woodstock,  Ver- 


mont. She  died  in  Rushford,  June 
The  poem  by  Rev.  E.  O.  Taylor,  in  hk 
sermon,  best  describes  her  character. 


30th. 
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Children:  Ansel  Miner  Taylor  was  the  eldest 
son.  Fie  married,  October  1st,  1861,  Sophia  E. 
Benjamin,  of  Rushford,  granddaughter  of  Levi 
Benjamin,  and  of  Judge  James  McCall,  both  of 
whom  were  pioneers  and  leading  men  in  western 
New  York.  She  was  in  school  at  Rushford 
Academy  and  Alfred  University,  and  has  been 
prominent  in  church,  Sunday-school  and  temper- 
ance work  for  many  years.  She  made  an  inter- 
esting address  on  the  McCall  family,  which  was 
delivered  during  the  Centennial  Week.  A.  M. 
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Taylor  was  at  the  Rush  ford  Academy.  His  con- 
servatism and  consistent  Christian  life  have  left 
a strong  impress  on  the  business  and  church  af- 
fairs of  the  community.  He  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  member  of  the  School  Board, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-school 
for  nearly  thirty-two  years.  Frank  Lyman  Tay- 
lor, their  son,  married  (i),  1892,  Florence  H. 
Doty  at  Olean,  New  York,  who  died,  1900;  mar- 
ried (2),  1901,  Alice  V.  Smith,  of  Geneva.  He 
graduated  from  Cook  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
with  O.  T.  Higgins  until  his  death  in  Olean.  He 
engaged  in  business  in  Geneva  for  several  years, 
and  now  is  a merchant  at  Rushford.  Children: 


Helen  M.,  born  March,  1894  ; Miner  McCall,  born 
February,  1896. 

Elbert  Ozial  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  become  well  known  throughout  the  country 
as  a lecturer  and  man  of  science.  He  was  born 
in  Rushford,  and  was  in  school  there  and  at  Bel- 
fast Academy;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1868,  and  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago  in  1871.  He  became  Student 


Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Richmond,  Illinois,  in 
1863,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  ordained  in 
1866.  He  has  served  as  Pastor  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
at  two  different  periods,  the  Church  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  First  Church  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  and  the 
Belden  Avenue  Church  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  latter 
being  founded  by  him.  His  pastorate  continued 
through  a period  of  nine  years  in  the  heart  of  the 
residence  portion  of  the  Lincoln  Park  district. 
While  in  Topeka  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  House 
during  three  successive  terms.  He  founded  and 
edited  the  Kansas  Evangel,  and  was  president  of 
the  interdenominational  Sunday-School  Conven- 
tion. He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  I).  D.  from  Ewing 
College,  Illinois.  lie  is  the  author  of  a text  book 
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entitled  “Short  Studies  in  Scientific  Temperance,” 
which  has  passed  through  its  third  edition.  He 
has  written  much  on  various  subjects,  and  lec- 
tured in  this  country  and  in  England  and 
Scotland,  with  marked  success.  His  charming 
wife,  a woman  of  great  energy,  and  exceptionally 
efficient,  not  only  as  Pastor’s  wife,  but  in  other 
positions,  was  Elizabeth  A.  Winegar,  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  whom  he  married  May  17th,  1871, 
after  she  had  graduated  from  the  High  School 
and  spent  some  years  in  teaching  in  the  Chicago 
Schools.  Elvira  S.  Taylor  was  the  daughter  of 
Ozial  and  Laura  Taylor. 

To  Elvira  Sarepta  Taylor. 

(Extract  from  poem  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Tay- 
lor presented  to  his  sister  on  the  birthday  before  her 
death.) 

* * * For  she. 

The  sole  survivor  of  the  sisterhood, 

In  whose  blest  honor  is  this  tribute  paid, 

Had  other  mission,  exceptional  indeed, 

Nor  less  divine  than  that  of  motherhood ; 

Called  of  God  as  truly  as  a priest, 

To  live  in  noble  self-abnegation, 

Not  by  compulsion  of  so-called  “iron  fate/’ 

But  of  holy  choice  in  light  of  providence; 

To  spend,  be  spent,  to  cheer,  to  love  and  serve. 

To  soothe  and  comfort,  guide  with  gentle  hand 
A down  the '.steep's,  of  closing  years,  at  last, 

To  close  the  eyes,  and  lay  to  final  rest 

Those  who  gave  her  birth.  Such  was  her  calling, 

Such  her  devotion — born  out  of  heaven. 

* ^ ^ ^ 38 

Nor  of  all  her  good  is  this  the  end. 

Brotherhood  must  yet  be  touched  and  thrilled, 

Yea,  held  and  moulded,  as  the  ready  clay 
In  potter’s  hand,  by  that  unpretentious, 

Gentle,  all-prevailing,  yet  patient  way, 

Which  comes  to  one  at  first,  not  second-hand, 

Not  foreign,  but  “indigenous  to  the  soil;” 

A plant — cultured  and  made  most  beautiful, 
Roseate,  indeed,  with  tints  of  grace,  perfumed 
With  incense  sweet  as  all-prevailing  prayer. 
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Such  a sister  have  we — we  two  brothers ; 

Proud?  Aye,  blessed  indeed,  above  most  mortals, 

For  such  the  record  is  if  read  aright. 

* * * * * * * 

In  body  weak,  but  strong  in  mind  and  faith ; 
Hopeful,  self-forgetting,  unoffending, 

Dropping  sweetness  all  along  life’s  way, 

Beautiful  example  of  “wayside  service.” 

In  extremity,  seeing  opportunity ; 

In  sickness  time  to  cheer  and  pray  and  soothe ; 

In  battle,  with  odds  against  the  brotherhood, 

A prayer  of  faith,  and  messages  to  thrill ; 

In  defeat,  not  cast  down  nor  destroyed ; 

In  victory,  as  proud  as  though  ’twere  hers. 
Unconscious  of  her  worth  in  either  field, 
Suspecting  rather,  in  her  want  of  strength, 

A burden  she  must  be,  instead  of  help, 

She  binds  our  wounds,  fills  up  our  cup  with  joy, 

And  makes  her  very  self  a grand  necessity. 

• ;fc  5fc  :j:  ^ 

Enough  for  us  that  each  the  other  knows 
And  enters  in,  with  heart  and  soul  sincere 
To  what  the  other  does  or  feels,  or  hears, 

While  in  the  race  of  life  we  speed  along; 

And  then  content  to  hear  Him  say  at  last, 

Well  done,  my  friends,  ye  did  whate’er  ye  could. 

Plin  Allen  Taylor,  son  of  Allen  Taylor5  (Silas4, 
Jacob3),  married,  January  26th,  1870,  Agnes 
George,  in  Rush  ford.  Their  children  are  Roy  A., 
Grace  C.,  and  Earl  G.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have 
always  lived  in  the  original  homestead,  located  in 
Rushford  in  1818,  known  as  Hill  Crest  Farm.  He 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  under  General  Phil  Sheridan, 
enlisting  September,  1864,  in  Captain  Wheeler 
Flakes’  Company  E,  1st  N.  Y.  Dragoons.  He 
was  mustered  out  June  30th,  1865.  His  son.  Roy, 
married,  1896,  Grace  Claus.  Their  children  are 
Zella  T.  and  Allen  C.  Grace  C.,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Plin  Taylor,  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  with  high 
honors.  She  married,  1900,  Tracey  White  Brooks, 
of  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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Roland  L.  Taylor,  son  of  Allen  Taylor5,  mar- 
ried^ January  25th,  1866,  Marian  Jackson.  He 
passed  away  in  Rushford  in  1901,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  children,  Edwin  R.  and  Carl  P. 
Taylor. 


Eljf  Oilyirhts  3fomUy* 

N.  E.  De  Kay. 

Our  father,  James  Thirds,  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  December  27th,  1806,  of 
English  and  American  parents.  His  ancestors 
on  his  father’s  side  lived  in  London,  England;  on 
his  mother’s  side,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  six  years  old,  his  mother  with  her  two 
children,  James,  and  a younger  son,  William, 
went  to  Rushford,  traveling  all  the  way  by  stage, 
the  only  mode  of  conveyance  in  those  days.  She 
made  her  home  with  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pratt. 

Father  was  a tailor  by  trade,  but  followed  that 
business  only  the  first  few  years  of  his  life. 

Our  mother,  Parthenia  G.  Thirds,  nee  Gilman, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  August  16th, 
1807,  of  Scotch  and  American  parents.  She  was 
a descendant  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Virginia 
family  by  the  name  of  Randolph,,  descendants  of 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  She  went  to  Rush- 
ford as  a guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Smith,  who 
persuaded  her  to  remain.  She  there  followed  her 
occupation  which  was  millinery  and  dressmaking. 
As  the  days  passed  by,  she  and  the  young  tailor 
“ met  by  chance  the  usual  way.”  Their  acquaint- 
ance ripened  and  resulted  in  a happy  marriage, 
which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  May,  1828,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  Samuel  White,  Esq., 
at  that  time  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

They  immediately  went  to  housekeeping  in  a 
very  modest  way  on  the  Upper  street,  in  the 
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house  now  occupied  by  Will  Van  Dusen.  We 
have  heard  our  mother  relate  with  some  little  sense 
of  pride  and  merriment  that  they  moved,  settled 
and  had  company  to  tea,  all  in  one  day. 

There  were  born  to  them  four  children,  two  of 
them  dying  in  infancy.  The  two  living  are  Nancy 
Electa  Thirds  De  Kay,  born  August  28th,  1832, 
and  Zeruah  Isabel  Thirds,  born  February  11th, 
1835,  remaining  to  hear  the  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing events  of  their  parents’  life  in  a new  country. 
The  following  is  one  of  many:  When  a boy,  father 
was  often  sent  to  the  mill  with  grist.  One  day 
he  was  detained  there  unusually  long,  and  it  was 
dark  before  he  left  for  home.  After  going  some 
distance,  he  was  chased  by  a panther.  Whipping 
up  his  horse,  he  ran  into  Uncle  Luther  Wood- 
worth’s  barn.  At  his  house  he  was  kindly  pro- 
tected and  sheltered  until  the  next  morning. 

In  looking  backward  over  the  cherished  lives  of 
our  beloved  parents,  it  gives  us  great  joy  and  com- 
fort in  remembering  their  earnest  Christian  faith — 
a rich  legacy  left  to  us.  They  were  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  took  great  interest 
in  all  the  events  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
town. 

Our  father  was  very  quiet,  and  a man  of  few 
words.  The  following  incident  will  give  an  illus- 
tration. In  our  early  childhood  we  used  to  sleep 
in  a trundle  bed,  a bed  much  used  for  children  in 
those  days.  My  sister  and  1 fell  into  the  habit  of 
contending  about  which  of  us  had  the  “most 
room,”  our  mother  often  bidding  us  be  quiet.  One 
winter  evening  after  being  put  to  bed,  she  and 
father  sitting  by  the  table  reading,  we  began  our 
song  of  contention  for  the  “most  room,”  as  usual. 
After  a time,  father  came  to  our  bedside,  gently 
removed  the  covering  and  left  the  room.  He 
presently  returned  with  a four  foot  log,  well  deco- 
rated with  snow,  ice  and  moss,  which  he  carefully 
laid  between  us.  He  then  replaced  the  bedding, 
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and  resumed  his  reading.  Of  course,  quiet  pre- 
vailed in  that  little  bed  immediately.  After  a time 
father  asked  us  if  we  thought  we  could  cease  from 
further  contention.  We  quickly  and  meekly  re- 
plied, “ Yes,  sir.”  He  then  removed  the  log,  and 
our  dear  mother  appeared  on  the  scene  and  ten- 
derly removed  the  wet  night-dresses,  replacing 
them  with  dry  ones,  placing  us  in  her  own  bed 
until  she  could  make  ours  dry  and  comfortable 
again.  No  words  were  exchanged  during  the 
episode,  or  any  allusion  made  to  it  afterward.  In 
later  years  sister  and  I have  referred  to  it  with 
considerable  amusement.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  punishment  had  a lasting  effect.  It  was 
the  only  one  our  father  ever  administered  to  us. 

We  are  still  holding-  the  fragrant  memories  of 
our  happy  childhood  days  in  the  beautiful  vilHge 
of  dear  old  Rushford. 

SfilUam  GL  EhimniB. 

John  J.  Thomas. 

William  G.  Thomas  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire 
South  Wales,  in  1790.  When  eighteen  years  old 
he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade.  In  1820 
he  married  Miss  Phoebe  Reese,  who  was  born  in 
Fishguard,  Pembrokeshire,  in  1806,  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Fishguard,  and 
led  the  choir  there  for  fifteen  years. 

In  1849  he  came  to  America,  having  been 
thirty-eight  days  coming  in  a sailing  vessel  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Utica 
July  4th,  1849,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade.  He 
loved  America,  because  here  he  received  two  dol- 
lars a day,  while  in  Wales  he  could  get  only  two 
shillings  for  the  same  time.  He  worked  for  a rail- 
road contractor  two  years,  and  helped  build  the 
first  depot  and  freight  house  at  Watertown,  New 
York. 

In  1850  he  sent  to  Wales  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren.  They  lived  at  Rome  until  December,  1852, 
when  he  rented  the  Oramel  Osborn  farm  in  Cen- 
terville, Allegany  County,  New  York.  When  they 
left  Rome  the  people  there  said  they  were  going 
“ out  west.”  The  nearest  railroad  station  was  at 
Attica,  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  so  a ' team  and 
wagon  were  hired  to  carry  the  goods  to  Center- 
ville. The  mother  and  youngest  child  rode,  while 
the  father  and  two  oldest  children  walked. 

When  the  first  snow  came  in  October  his  wife 
said,  “ If  this  is  America,  I want  to  go  back  to  my 
native  land.”  He  said,  “ Don’t  be  discouraged, 
Phoebe;  we’ll  have  summer  by  and  by.”  The 
ground  was  not  seen  again  until  the  next  April, 

In  1854  he  bought  and  moved  on  to  the  War- 
ren McKinney  farm,  in  the  town  of  Rushford, 
where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  July, 
1878.  Phoebe,  his  wife,  died  in  August,  1882.  The 
old  homestead  is  now  owned  by  his  son,  John  J., 
the  only  surviving  member  of  his  father’s  family. 

He  was  proud  of  his  citizenship  in  “ The  Land 
of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave.”  He 
was  a staunch  Republican,  casting  his  first  vote 
for  Millard  Fillmore. 

He  was  a man  of  few  words  and  direct  to  the 
point.  If  he  had  any  grievance  or  praise  he  went 
straight  to  the  person  with  it. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  Mary  P., 
born  in  1825,  married  George  P.  Thomas  in 
1852;  lived  in  Rushford;  died  in  1897.  Their 
children  were  William  W.,  John,  David  G.,  Ben- 
jamin F.,  George  H.,  Luther  J.  and  Edward  R. 

David  W.  married  Elizabeth  Lumley,  and 
lived  at  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  New  York. 

Benjamin  married  Eliza  Hancock;  lived  in 
New  York  City.  Their  children  were  George, 
William  FI.,  Clarence  B.  and  Grace  E. 

Elizabeth, 

Ann, 

John  J.,  born  December  2nd,  1842,  married 
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Margaret  Roberts,  who  was  born  in  Freedom, 
Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  in  1849,  Their 
children  were  William  G.,  Carrie  M.,  Mary  R., 
John  R.,  Minnie  E.  and  Homer  H. 

Margaret,  born  in  1844,  married  John  D. 
Charles  in  1870,  and  lived  at  Woodstock, 
Illinois. 


Elir  (Sanrnc  QUpmt&B  ifamtlg. 

W.  W.  Thomas. 

. George  P.  Thomas  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the 
year  1819,  and  came  to  America  in  1851.  He 
first  located  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  from  this  place  went 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  about  two 
years. 

Fie  married  Mary  P.  Thomas,  a daughter  of 
Wm.  G.  Thomas,  in  the  year  1854.  They  rented 
a small  farm  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  lived  six  and  one-half  years,  from  which 
they  moved  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Squire 
White  farm,  located  on  Taylor  Hill,  in  the  town 
of  Rushford,  where  they  lived  one  year,  mov- 
ing from  there  to  the  John  Lamb er son  farm, 
three  miles  north  of  Rushford  village,  on  the 
Centerville  road.  On  this  place  they  lived  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  purchased  the  old 
Eneas  Gearey  farm  of  his  father-in-law,  Win. 
G.  Thomas,  the  most  historic  farm  in  the  town. 
The  place  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Benja- 
min F.  Thomas,  their  fourth  son.  Here  they 
lived  for  many  years,  afterward  going  to  the 
village  of  Rushford,  where  he  died  in  June,  1891. 
Id  is  widow  went  to  live  with  their  eldest  son, 
Wm.  W.  Thomas,  where  she  died  in  the  year 
1896,  aged  72  years.  There  are  seven  sons:  Wil- 
liam W.,  John  P.,  David  ].,  Benjamin  F.,  George 
I I.,  Luther  J.  and  Edward  R.  Thomas. 

George  P.  Thomas  and  his  wife  were  people  of 
integrity;  this  they  thoroughly  instilled  into  their 
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.children,  teaching  them  that  square  dealing  was 
the  true  policy  and  that  a verbal  agreement 
should  be  as  binding  as  a signed  contract.  Their 
motto,  “Pay  as  you  go,”  was  adhered  to  all 
through  life. 

Wm.  W.  Thomas,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Centerville.  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1853;  on 
November  15,  1876,  married  Luella  C.  Hovey,  of 
Holland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Thomas  was  raised  a farmer, 
but  early  in  life  entered  into  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, first  at  Farmersville  Station,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  afterward  opened  a clothing  and 
gents’  furnishing  store  in  Rushford.  I11  this  he 
continued  for  about  sixteen  years;  a portion  of 
this  time  he.  and  his  brother,  Luther,  were  part- 
ners. He  was  Manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company’s  office  at  the  same  time  for 
a period  of  about  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
the  founder  of  the  Rushford  Telephone  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  still  Manager,  bringing  in 
the  first  telephone  used  in  the  town.  In  the 
spring  of  1907  he  built  a warehouse  at  Rushford 
Station,  on  the  line  of  the  B.  & S.  Railway,  and 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  cement,  stone  and 
brick.  Dr.  C.  PI.  Thomas,  his  son,  was  born  in 
Rushford,  July  8,  1878,  graduating  at  the  Rush- 
ford High  School  in  1897,  afterwards  entering 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  in  1903.  As  a dentist  he  began 
his  practice  at  Rushford,  for  a short  time,  after 
which  he  permanently  located  at  Silver  Springs, 
N.  Y .,  where  he  enjoys  a large  and  growing  prac- 
tice. In  1903  he  married  J.  Ednah  Merrill,  the 
second  daughter  of  W.  W.  Merrill,  of  Rushford, 
N.  Y.  She  was  a graduate  of  Geneseo  Normal 
School,  and  taught  school  until  her  marriage. 
They  have  one  son,  Merrill  L.  Thomas,  b.  De- 
cember 27,  1904.  Bessie  E.  Thomas,  the  daugh- 
ter, was  born  at  Rushford,  August  5,  1881,  grad- 
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uating  at  the  Rushford  High  School  in  1897. 
The  following  year  she  was  graduated  from 
the  Training  Class  of  the  same  school;  after 
teaching  one  year,  entered  the  office  of  her  father, 
learned  telegraphy,  afterwards  became  Exchange 
Bookkeeper  for  the  Rushford  Telephone  Com- 
pany, also  studying  and  teaching  china  decora- 
tion. 

John  P.  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  George  P. 
Thomas,  was  born  Oct.  17th,  1834;  died  Feb. 
19th,  ,888. 

David  G.  Thomas,  third  son,  was  born  May 
23rd,  1856  at  Cuba,  N.  Y. ; married  Lettie  Post, 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21st,  1883.  Mr.  Thomas 
lived  on  the  farm  and  before  attaining  his 
majority  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
beginning  at  the  cheese  factory  of  C.  j.  Elmer  at 
Rushford,  N.  Y.  From  there  he  went  to  Varys- 
burg,  Wyoming  Co.,  where  he  made  cheese  for 
years.  In  1886  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  at  Alexander,  N.  Y.  This  he  continued 
for  a short  time,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the 
nroduce  business,  conducting  a large,  successful 
business  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  in- 
stantly killed  on  Oct.  15th,  1908,  by  a passenger 
train  on  the  D.,  L.  & W.  Ry.  while  returning  to 
his  home  from  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Oel  Thomas, 
his  son,  was  born  at  Alexander  in  1886,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  village  High  School 
and  was  associated  with  his  . father  in  the 
care  of  the  produce  business  continually  until  his 
father’s  death.  Bertha  Thomas,  the  daughter, 
was  also  born  at  Alexander  in  1888.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  High  School  at  Alexander 
and  later  from  the  Normal  School  at  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  her  father’s  death  she  was 
teaching  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26th, 
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j S57.  He  also  started  out  in  life  for  himself  as 
a cheesemaker  at  what  was  known  as  the  North 
Star  factory  in  the  town  of  Alexander,  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  here  he  married  Mary  Adell 
Hawley,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  1st,  1S83. 
Air.  Thomas  moved  to  Batavia,  purchased  a 
home  there  and  became  an  expert  wood- 
maker,  employed  by  the  Batavia  Wood  Works 
Co.  for  seven  years.  In  1895  he  moved 
to  Rushford,  purchased  the  furniture  and  un- 
dertaking business  of  W.  S.  Alulliken.  In  this 
he  continued  but  a short  time,  selling  out  to  W. 
F.  Benjamin,  the  present  owner.  He  then  pur- 
chased the  old  homestead  farm,  taking  his 
brothers’  interests,  moved  there  and  is  still  the 
occupant  and  owner.  Georgianna,  his  oldest 
daughter,  was  born  in  Batavia,  in  1884;  was 
educated  at  the  Rushford  High  School,  grad- 
uating from  the  Training  Class  in  1904,  and 
afterwards  became  a school  teacher.  Mabel,  the 
second  daughter,  was  born  in  Batavia  in  the  year 
1887;  completed  her  education  at  the  Rushford 
High  School,  followed  by  instrumental  and  vocal 
musical  training  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  Howard  H. 
Thomas,  the  son,  was  born  at  Rushford,  in  1896, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  a student  in  Rushford 
High  School. 

George  H.  Thomas,  the  fifth,  son,  was  born  at 
Cuba,  N.  May  nth,  1859.  He,  too,  became 
a cheesemaker  when  only  a boy,  following  the 
business  for  a few  years  only,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields,  where  he  was 
a rig  builder  for  several  years.  When  the  oil 
business  developed  in  the  "Ohio  fields,  he  was 
early  on  the  ground  and  became  a contractor, 
locating  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  where  he  still 
resides.  He  was  married  in  1896  to  Miss  Alertha 
Brown,  to  whom  one  daughter  was  born  in  1897 
named  Mildred. 
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Luther  J.  Thomas,  the  sixth  son,  was  born  in 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28th,  i860,  and  came  to  Rush- 
ford  with  his  parents  when  less  than  two  years 
of  age.  His  whole  life  since  that  time  has  been 
spent  in  Rushford,  completing  his  education  in 
the  Rushford  School.  He  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1884,  to  Flora,  the  only  daughter  of 
Elijah  Metcalf.  T11  the  year  1893  he  and  his 
brother  William  established  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Brothers,  clothiers  and  furnishers,  from  which 
he  retired  in  the  year  1897.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Centennial  Executive 
Committee. 

Edward  R.  Thomas,  the  youngest  and  seventh 
son,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rushford,  Sept. 
19th,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rushford 
Union  School,  and  later  taught  school.  He  was 
married  in.  1884  to  Nora,  only  daughter  of  Oliver 
E.  Woods.  Mr.  Thomas  moved  to  Batavia,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a foreman  in  the  Baker  Gun 
Works  for  ten  years,  after  which  he  moved  to 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Syracuse  Arms  Co.  until  their  dissolution,  when 
he  accepted  a responsible  position  with  the  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  Company,  with  whom  he 
is  at  present.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were 
born  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
named  Earl,  Irene  and  Lois. 


Jhitutl  (UluimpsUiL 

Julia  A.  Thompson. 

Israel  Thompson  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Lansing,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  He  was 
married  in  1828  to  Calista  Holton  Silsby,  at  the 
home  of  her  uncle,  Dr.  Holton,  in  Brighton,  N. 
Y.  She  was  born  in  Chester,  Vt.,  in  1803.  After 
their  marriage  they  lived  a few  years  in  Groton, 
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N.  Y.  About  1831  he  started  for  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  attracted  by  its  unusual  water  power 
privileges,  with  the  intention  of  putting  up  a 
triphammer  shop  for  making  edge  tools.  Owing 
to  the  long  rough  journey,  when  he  got  to  New 
Hudson  his  horse  was  lame  and  to  proceed  did 
not  seem  practicable.  A friend,  Mr.  Asaph  Al- 
len, formerly  of  Groton,  living  there,  suggested 
he  go  to  Rushford,  a thriving  village.  He  did  so, 
liked  the  place  and  bought  land.  He  returned  to 
Groton,  settled  up  his  business  and  with  his  fam- 
ily moved  to  Rushford,  where  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  religious  and  educational  interests 
of  the  town,  doing  all  he  could  to  promote  its  best 
welfare.  He  had  seven  children.  Three  are  now 
living — Mrs.  Horace  Greene,  of  New  York,  Ed- 
win F.  Thompson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Julia 
A.  Thompson,  who  lives  in  the  old  home. 

Mr.  Thompson  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years.  Nearly  sixty  years  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Rushford. 


Sltx*  Willing  iHalhrr 

Julia  Tarbell  Merrill. 

Billinas  Walker,  son  of  Gideon  Walker  and 
Hannah  Billings,  was  born  August  31st,  1767,  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.  He  married  Hannah  Proctor, 
daughter  of  Leonard  Proctor  and  Mary  Keep. 
Hannah  Proctor  was  horn  at  Westford,  Mass., 
July  3rd,  1778,  and  moved  to  Proctors ville,  Vt., 
with  her  parents.  Billings  Walker  and  wife 
moved  to  Rushford  in  1828,  but  this  was  not  his  or 
her  first  visit.  In  December,  1820,  James  and  Abel 
Tarbell  came  to  Rushford  from  Vermont,  each 
driving  a yoke  of  cattle.  September,  1821,  Billings 
Walker  drove  through  from  Proctorsville,  Vt., 
bringing  his  daughter,  Hannah  Billings  Tarbell, 
wife  of  James  Tarbell,  and  her  two  little  boys;  he 
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then  returned  to  his  eastern  home.  Two  or  three 
years  later  Mrs.  Hannah  Tarbell,  hearing  some 
one  in  front  of  her  cabin,  went  to  the  door,  and 
there  on  horseback  sat  a woman,  an  old  neighbor 
from  Vermont.  Mrs.  Tarbell  was  delighted  to 
see  her,  and  said:  “ I do  not  believe  3 could  ever 
be  more  surprised  and  glad  to  see  any  one.”  The 
lady  replied:  “Oh,  yes,  I think  you  could;  there 
are  those  you  would  rather  see,”  and,  turning  in 
her  saddle,  made  a slight  sign,  when,  to  Mrs.  Tar- 
bell’s  surprise,  her  own  mother,  Hannah  Proctor 
Walker,  rode  up  also.  In  company  with  others 
she  had  made  the  long  journey  from  Vermont  on 
horseback  to  visit  her  daughter. 

Billings  and  Hannah  Walker  had  ten  children, 
nine  of  whom  came  to  Rush  ford  to  live.  The 
children  were:  Hannah  Billings  Walker,  married 
James  Tarbell;  Thomas  B.  Walker,  John  Wither- 
spoon Walker,  Leonard  Proctor  Walker,  Mary 
Keep  Walker,  married  John  Adams;  Gideon 
Dana  Walker,  Experience  Paulina  Walker,  mar- 
ried Wilson  Gordon;  Artemas  Barnard  Walker, 
Jabez  Proctor  Walker,  Solomon  Cutler  Walker. 

After  residing  in  Rushford  for  a time,  Billings 
Walker  moved  to  Farmersville,  N.  Y.,  where  he 


died  in  1852.  In  Vermont  he  was  justice  of  the 
peace  for  many  years,  and  always  gave  the  wed- 
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uiar  m that  capacity,  f ie  was  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Order,  being  a Royal  Arch 
Mason,  a distinction  enjoyed  by  a very  few  in 
this  country  at  that  early  date.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Hannah  Proctor  Walker  moved 
back  to  Rushford,  N.  Y.,  where  she  died  in 
1863,  aged  85.  Grandmother  Walker,  as  she  was 
always  called,  was  a kind  hearted,  generous  woman 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her;  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect which  all  had  for  her  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  upon  her  birthday  the 
Rushford  Cornet  Band  serenaded  her;  she  antici- 
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pated  their  coming-  and  always  invited  them  in  to 
have  refreshments  and  a piece  of  birthday  cake. 
It  was  a common  saying  that  no  one  could  go 
into  her  home  and  get  away  without  having  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  was  a very  capable  woman, 
full  of  fun  and  extremely  witty.  She  was  an  aunt 
of  the  late  Senator  Redfield  Proctor  of  Vermont, 
whose  son,  Fletcher  Proctor,  is  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State.  She  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  Mary  Townley  Lawrence,  of  England,  who 
died  at  Townsend,  Massachusetts. 

Ellen  White  Hubbell,  of  Oklahoma,  says  of  the 
family  : 

“In  Vermont  they  were  neighbors  of  my 
father  and  mother.  Mr.  Walker  being  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  united  them  in  marriage. 
After  they  all  came  to  Y ork  State  they  re- 
mained fast  friends  and  exchanged  visits 
often.  We  were  always  delighted  to  see 
Grandmother  Walker  come  as  tho  she  had 
been  one  of  our  family — I have  a card  picture 
of  her  and  always  enjoy  looking  at  it  with 
the  thought,  ‘ You  good  woman!  ’ No  better 
people  ever  lived  in  Rushford.  Pauline  and 
her  mother  lived  in  the  house  just  north  of 
Mrs.  Ives  ; everybody  enjoyed  calling  upon 
them,  I went  often;  she  was  like  my  father, 
seemingly  afraid  someone  vAs  hungry.  I 
never  remember  of  calling  when  she  did 
not  get  something  to  eat  and  urge  me  to  stay 
longer.  Mr.  Hubbell,  living  near  her,  thought 
just  as  much  of  her  as  the  rest  of  the  young 
people.  The  only  time  I remember  of  the 
Masons  having  a public  meeting  and  inviting 
the  ladies,  Mr.  Hubbell  procured  a horse  and 
carriage  and  took  her  to  the  hall  for  supper 
and  social  time  which  she  so  much  enjoyed, 
referring  to  it  so  often  afterward.  She  loved 
everybody  and  they  all  loved  her.  The 
family  were  the  cream  of  the  country,  able 
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to  meet  any  demand  upon  them  in  a busi- 
ness point  of  view.  Barnard  was  best  fitted 
to  entertain  the  public  and  did  it  nobly.  Jabez 
married  a Friendship  girl  from  one  of  the 
best  families.  The  rest  revered  and  respected 
the  teachings  of  their  parents  and  were  good 
citizens.  For  intelligence  and  uprightness 
the  Walkers  were  beyond  the  ordinary.” 
Billings  and  Hannah  Walker  have  ten  grand- 
children now  living  (1908);  one  of  them,  Dr. 
H iram  D.  Walker  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
astonished  the  medical  profession  by  disclosing 
his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cancer  germ, 
based  upon  several  years  of  research  and  experi- 
ment. The  descendants  of  Billings  Walker  are 
numerous,  there  being  fourteen  of  the  sixth 
generation  at  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Tarbell  Lines  having  ten  great-grandchildren, 
Andrew  J.  Walker,  one  great-granddaughter, 
Dana  O.  Tarbell  two  great-grandsons,  and 
Leonard  P.  Tarbell  one  great-granddaughter;  the 
eldest  of  the  fourteen  is  Norman  L.  Klas,  of 
Spring  Brook,  N.  Y.,a  great-grandson  of  Hannah 
Tarbell  Lines,  and  the  youngest,  Merrill  W. 
Grove,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  great-grandson  of  Dana 
O.  Tarbell. 

The  only  descendants  of  Billings  Walker,  now 
residing  in  Rushford  or  who  have  lived  here 
recently  are:  Mrs.  Julia  Tarbell  Merrill,  wife  of 
W.  W.  Merrill,  and  her  daughters,  Florine  Mer- 
rill Grove,  now  of  Olean,  N.  Y.;  Ednah  Merrill 
Thomas,  now  of  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y. ; F'rances 
M.  Merrill,  Anna  M.  Merrill,  Winifred  W.  Merrill. 


fdirhad  IHarmu 
A.  L.  Warren. 

Michael  Warren,  with  a wife  and  four  children, 
Frank,  Betsy,  Michael  and  Nathan,  came  to  Pike, 
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Wyoming  County,  from  Ashfield,  Massachusetts, 
about  1837.  After  remaining  in  Pike  a year, 
where  Elmira  was  born,  he  came  to  Rushford,  and 
settled  near  Hardys  Corners,  on  a farm  bought  of 
Oramel  Griffin.  A small  frame  house  and  a small 
barn  had  been  built,  and  some  chopping  had  been 
done,  but  not  much  clearing.  There  was  not  room 
enough  between  the  stumps  in  the  dooryard  to 
turn  a one-horse  wagon  around.  The  neighbors 
told  him.  he  would  starve  to  death  on  that  farm. 
He  told  them  he  guessed  not;  and,  being  a man 
of  a strong  constitution  and  an  iron  will,  he  took 
for  his  stunt  to  dig  out  one  stump  before  break- 
fast. He  must  have  gotten  up  early,  or  eaten  his 
breakfast  late,  for  some  of  the  stumps  were  very 
large.  So  the  work  went  on. 

In  1843  built  a saw  mill,  which  did  good 
service  twenty-one  years.  In  1864  the  high  water 
took  out  the  dam.  It  was  never  rebuilt. 

He  had  a family  of  seven  children,  three  of 
whom  are  still  living — Betsy  (Mrs.  Samuel  Corn) 
in  Oklahoma,  Nathan  in  Texas,  and  Albert  L.  in 
Rushford,  on  the  old  homestead. 

Elmira  (Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  W.  Griffith) 
passed  her  life  in  Rushford. 

J.  Frank  Warren  died  in  Portage  City,  Wiscon- 


sin, m 1907. 

Michael  Warren,  the  father, 


died  in  1873,  and 


was  buried  in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery,  near  Har- 
dys Corners. 


31am t a OJlrcmtpsmt  3Bfrr. 

James  Thompson  Wier  was  born  in  Goshen, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  in  1812,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  He  learned  the  wagon-makers’ 
trade  in  Seneca  I7alls;  afterward  went  to  Franklin- 
ville,  where  he  married  Calista  L.  McCluer  in 
1836,  daughter  of  the  famous  General  McCluer  of 
the  American  Revolution.  They  moved  to  Rush- 
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ford  in  1S42,  and  he  was  with  Israel  Thompson  for 
a time.  Afterward  lie  went  into  business  with  Mr. 
Gage  and  later  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Bixby. 

He  was  an  ardent  Republican,  well  read  in 
political  history.  He  had  a remarkable  memory 
for  dates,  so  that  he  was  often  called  upon  to  decide 
discussions  as  to  time  and  place  of  certain  events. 

He  moved  to  Iowa  in  1865  to  live  with  his  most 
hospitable  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thomas,  and  died 
in  1874.  He  never  accumulated  of  this  worlds 
goods,  but  was  of  a generous  nature,  who  divided 
with  his  less  fortunate  neighbors,  his  home  always 
the  refuge  for  the  homeless.  A neighbor  died,  leav- 
ing a helpless  family.  The  widow  and  a little  blind 
daughter  were  invited  to  spend  the  winter  with 
them  and  share  the  comforts  of  their  small  home. 

Many  other  deeds  of  kindness  might  be  re- 
corded here  that  are  doubtless  written  down  in 
that  larger  account  book  of  good  deeds. 


Unnmd!  Mxlmartlp 

Roswell  Wilmarth,  son  of  Gresham  Wilmarth, 
a Revolutionary  soldier,  was  born  in  Victor,  N. 
Y.,  in  1801.  He  married  Catherine  Lane,  and  to 
them  were  born  seven  children:  Adoram  Chris- 
tian!], Lester,  Sarah,  jennette,  Orson,  Roswell  S. 
and  Thomas  R.,  twins.  He  moved  to  Rushford 
in  1838,  bought  a farm  in  Podonque  of  Eli  Bab- 
cock, remained  there  two  years,  sold  out  to  Alonzo 
and  Lemuel  Farewell  and  then  bought  the  farm 

o 

Mount  Monroe,  where  his  grandson,  Russell  Wil- 
marth, now  lives.  He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade, 
used  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  make  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  family. 

In  politics  he  was  a Whig  until  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party,  then  he  united  with  that 
party  and  ever  remained  loyal  to  the  same. 

He  was  a man  with  a good  education  for  those 
days  and  a reader  of  history  and  current  events. 
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He  became  blind  in  his  last  years  and  his  wife 
used  to  read  to  him.  In  that  way  he  retained 
a knowledge  of  current  events  and  kept  his 
faculties  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  23, 
1886. 

Of  his  children  two  are  living,  Christiaan  Bel- 
knap and  Orson,  of  Nebraska. 

When  the  call  for  men  was  made  in  our  Civil 
War  Roswell  and  Thomas  enlisted.  Thomas  was 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  Ros- 
well lost  his  right  arm  in  the  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. He  was  promoted  and  served  through  the 
war. 


(§htb  5L  SUtitot 

A Tribute  by  a Lifelong  Friend. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Fairview  Hills  January  8th,  1859.  He  was 
one  of  two  sons  born  at  the  same  time.  The 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm,  Wilmot,  came  from 
England  a few  years  before  and  settled  on  the 
farm,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  spent  in 
their  native  land.  They  were  of  sterling  Christian 
character;  the  word  and  worship  of  God  held  first 
place  in  their  family  life;  in  such  a home  the  boys 
were  raised.  Their  opportunities  for  education 
were  rather  limited.  A loving  comradeship  and 
tender  sympathy  always  existed  between  the 
brothers;  they  shared  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows, 
achievements  and  disappointments.  Those  who 
knew  Obed  best,  thought  him  a Christian  years 
before  he  judged  himself  worthy  the  name.  He 
wanted  a Pauline  experience,  a privilege  accorded 
to  but  few  believers.  He  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church  in  May,  1897,  and  soon  became  a pillar  in 
the  Church.  He  was  elected  Deacon  in  1902  ajid 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  in  1904,  which 
position  he  honorably  filled  until  his  death.  He 
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taught  school  eleven  successive  winters, beginning 
when  he  was  eighteen.  September  28th,  1887,  he 
married  Miss  Frona  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Hiram  and 
Sophia  Eddy  Gilbert,  making  for  themselves  a 
home  in  part  of  their  house.  His  neighbors  trusted 
him;  he  sold  the  cheese  and  handled  the  money 
for  the  patrons  of  the  Fairview  cheese  factory  for 
nearly  eighteen  years.  When  Mr.  Litchard  died 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  director  of  the 
Farmers  Co-Operative  Insurance  Co.  When  the 
observance  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Rushford  was  decided 
upon,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  place  he  accepted 
though  at  great  sacrifice  on  account  of  the  distance 
from  town;  here  he  proved  himself  a very  efficient 
and  congenial  helper,  having  the  oversight  of  Farm- 
ers’Day  parade,  which  was  pronounced  by  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  as  a great  and  grand  suc- 
cess. He  also  presided  over  the  meeting  in  the  hall 
in  the  afternoon. with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a college- 
bred  gentleman,  greatly  endearing  himself  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  community  at 
large.  A few  days  after  the  Anniversary  and 
Home  Coming  Week  had  passed  he  became 
seriously  ill,  occasioned  by  blood  poisoning  from 
an  abscess.  Many  prayers  were  offered  for  his 
recovery,  if  it  could  be  the  Father’s  will,  but  it  was 
otherwise  determined:  his  work  was  done  on 
earth,  and  on  September  9th  he  was  called  to  higher 
service,  leaving  a desolate  home,  a grief-stricken 
companion,  an  almost  broken-hearted  brother,  a 
church  in  mourning,  in  fact  the  whole  community 
in  sadness.  In  silence  we  submit,  rejoicing  that 
our  loss  was  his  gain. 

Jmdjiut  IiUhuuL 

Joshua  Wilson  was  a son  of  John  and  Mary 
Wilson,  who  emigrated  from  the  County  of  An- 
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trim,  Ireland,  to  America  in  1754,  and  settled  at 
Goffstown,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  born  in 
1760.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  in 
Captain  Samuel  Richards’  Company,  of  Colonel 
Stark’s  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  Militia,  to 
repel  Baum’s  advance  on  Bennington,  and  fought 
in  that  battle  August  16th,  1777.  Afterwards  he 
served  as  a part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ann,  and 
in  the  operations  designed  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Burgoyne’s  army  to  Canada.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  the  family 
removed  to  Windsor,  Vermont.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years  he  married  Rebecca  Spencer, 
of  Windsor,  Vermont,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  March,  1787.  In  1810,  having  sold  several 
tracts  of  land  at  Windsor,  he  came  to  Rushford, 
where  he  continued  to  live  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a quiet,  conscientious  man. 
When  provisions  were  scarce  he  bought  half- 
grown  potatoes  of  Eneas  Gary.  His-  home 
was  near  the  entrance  of  the  Podonque  Cem- 
etery. In  appearance  he  was  a tall  man, 
with  a prominent  Roman  nose,  blue  eyes  and 
a fair  complexion.  He  was  converted  early 
in  life,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Upon  coming  to  Rushford,  he 
was  active  with  others  in  forming-  the  Metho- 
dist  Society  at  that  place.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  184S,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  Podonque  Cemetery  at 
Rushford. 

His  children,  Simeon,  born  December  15th, 
1787;  Freeman  S.,  born  November  15th,  1789; 
Laura,  born  October  1 8th,  1792,  and  Lewis,  born 
March  9th,  1795,  all  came  to  Allegany  County, 
where  many  of  their  descendants  still  reside.  His 
only  daughter,  Laura,  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Daniel  Woods,  of  Rushford,  at  the  time  of  his 
removal  to  that  place. 
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Rev.  F.  E.  G.  Woods. 

These  formed  a numerous  constituency  of  the 
township,  furnishing  for  a long  time  the  most 
voters  at  the  polls  of  any  one  name,  succeeding 
the  Gordons  in  this  respect,  who,  before  migrat- 
ing to  Kansas,  held  the  record  of  numerous 
voters. 

The  Woods  people  were  children  of  Daniel  and 
Ruhama  Ely  Woods,  of  Windsor,  Vt.  All  of  their 
ten  children  were  for  a while  residents  of  Rush- 
ford.  Eight  of  them,  with  one  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
O.  D.  Benjamin,  occupied  one  continuous  tract  of 
six  hundred  acres  in  District  No.  6,  in  the.  eastern 
part  of  the  town.  Edwin,  a son  by  a second  wife, 
remained  in  the  ancestral  home  in  Vermont.  The 
father  was  a trooper,  cavalryman,  in  the  Union 
forces  in  the  war  of  1812.  A carefully  preserved 
pedigree  of  the  ancestry  is  kept  by  most  of  these 
people,  who  date  their  lineage  back  for  six  gener- 
ations to  Nathaniel  Woods,  who  came  from  Great 
Britain,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Groton, 
Mass.  The  ten  children  who  came  from  Vermont, 
some  stopping  temporarily  at  other  places,  were 
Daniel,  who  married  Laura  Wilson;  Ely,  who 
married  Nancy  Gary;  Riley,  who  married  Abigail 
Heald;  William,  who  married  Rose  Harwell; 
Albert,  who  married  Emily  Lyman;  Clarissa,  wife 
of  Thomas  Richards;  Lucy,  wife  of  Calvin  Leav- 
ens; Laura,  who  married  David  Board;  Maila, 
single,  school  teacher,  moved  to  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  ; Eliza,  single,  who  made  her  home  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Board. 

The  Woods  and  Bannister  families  of  Rushford 
were  cousins,  their  ancestral  mothers  in  Vermont, 
Ruhama  Ely  Woods  above  mentioned  and  Thank- 
ful Ely  Bannister  being  sisters.  The  Ely  relatives 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  the  city  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  was 
named  for  them. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  Woods  had  eight  children, 
only  two  of  whom  survive,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Shaw,  of 
Roscoe,  Illinois,  and  Rev.  F.  E.  G.  Woods,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


Hat*  JL  3E„  (Ik  Ifltmiun 

Rev.  Franklin  Enos  Gary  Woods,  grandson  of 
the  first  settler  of  Rushford  and  namesake  of  the 
same,  was  a graduate  of  Rushford  Academy  in 
i860.  Teacher  in  Springville  Academy  1861-2. 

In  attendance  at  Genesee  College,  now  Syra- 
cuse University,  1862-6.  He  graduated  from 
this  college  June,  1866,  as  A.  B.  and  received 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1869. 

fie  was  pastor  M.  E.  Church  at  Wiscoy,  N.  Y., 
1866-7;  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  1867-8. 

Failing  health  requiring  out-of-  door  life  he  has 
been  agent  of  American  Auxiliaries  for  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Woods  resides  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
active  and  alert  in  mind  and  body. 

His  cultured  manners  remind  one  of  the  real 
old-time  gentlemen  in  America,  and  his  gracious 
mien  is  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a blessing. 

He  made  one  of  the  interesting  addresses  on 
Centennial  day  at  the  Rushford  Home  Coining, 
and  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  work  to  help 
on  the  preservation  of  old  records  and  the  rela- 
tion of  experiences  which  have  added  so  much 
to  the  interest  of  this  book. 


libdrada  frnm  the  \hun  im  tig'  iHnnhn  Jktmthp 

Written  for  the  Centennial,  by  Mrs. 

I.  F.  Calkins. 

Daniel2  Woods  was  a host  spiritually.  He 
married  Laura  Wilson.  Children : Lucia,  Myra, 
Leverett,  Rebecca,  Sarah,  Lucy,  Clark,  Cordelia, 
Milton  and  Jane.  Lucia  married  (1st)  Oliver 
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Benjamin.  Children:  Sylvia  and  Rhoda,  de- 
ceased. Married  (2nd)  Galusha  Leavens.  Myra 
married  Rev.  Thomas  Eaton.  Lever  ett  married 
Ann  Hill.  Children:  Oliver,  Myra  and  Daniel. 
Rebecca  married  Randolph  Heald.  Children : 
(Rev.)  Nathan,  Laura  and  John.  Sarah  mar- 
ried John  Knaggs;  settled  in  Michigan.  Lucy 
married  E.  Hill.  Children:  Mary,  Daniel,  Will- 
iam and  Cornelia.  Clark  married  (1st)  Try- 
phena  Peck.  Children : Ella,  Charles,  Jennie, 
Jason,  Grant,  Laura  and  Wilson.  Clark  later 
married  Augusta  Ames.  Cornelia  married  Ed- 
win Weaver.  Children : Mary,  Charles  and 
Florence.  Milton  married  Emily  Fuller.  Chil- 
dren: D.  W.,  Frederick,  Elbert  and  Newman. 
Jane  married  Rev.  Frank  Warren.  Children: 
Eva,  Nathan  and  Jacob, 

Ely  married  Nancy  Gary,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  peace  and  harmony  for  over  fifty  years.  He 
was  class  leader,  and  held  prayer  meeting  in  the 
schoolhouse  Sunday  evenings  for  many  years. 
Fie  was  eloquent  in  prayer,  and  sang  the  good 
old-time  hymns  with  earnestness.  His  wife  was 
always  present,  singing  high  soprano.  Chil- 
dren: W.  Watson,  Caroline,  Maila,  Percy,  Es- 
ther, Catherine,  Wilbur  and  Franklin  Enos  Gary. 
William  Watson  married  (1st)  Harriet  Drury. 
Children : Rev.  Henry  C.  and  Clarissa.  After 
his  wife’s  death  he  married  Eleanor  Blanchard, 
by  whom  he  had  a daughter,  Harriet.  Caroline 
married  John  Persons.  Child:  C.  Wesley.  Percy 
married  Asa  Worden.  Children:  Alton,  Nancy, 
Ida,  William,  Lillian,  Grace  and  Katherine. 
Esther  married  Gilbert  Richardson;  after  his 
death  she  married  John  Eldridge.  Maila  mar- 
ried John  DuBell.  Katherine  married  Rev. 
William  Shaw.  Children:  Caroline  and  Clar- 
ence. Wilbur  married  (1st)  Elizabeth  Claus. 
Children:  Rose,  Byron,  Carleton,  Grover  and 
Edna.  He  afterwards  married  Emma  Claus. 
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Rev.  Franklin  E.  Gary  married  Mary  Fluff. 
Children:  Ely  Marshall,  mechanical  draftsman; 
Esther  Leonora,  a teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Buffalo. 

Lucy  married  Calvin  Leavens. 

Laura  married  David  Board. 

Riley  married  Abigail  Healcl.  Children : Dan- 
iel, Albert,  William,  Mary,  Edwin,  Ann  and 
George.  Daniel  married  Alvira  Lamberson. 
Albert  married  Polly  Lamberson.  Child:  Frank. 
William  married  Mary  Champlin. 

William  married  Rose  Farwell.  Children: 
Marcia,  Marian,  Richard,  William  and  Maria. 
He  married  (2nd)  Phyla  Peck,  of  Rushford. 

Albert  married  Emily  Lyman,  sister  of  the 
late  Alonzo  Lyman,  of  Rushford.  Child:  Al- 
bert. 

Clarissa,  the  oldest  child,  was  the  last  to  settle 
in  Rushford.  She  married  Thomas  Richards, 
and  reared  a family  of  seven  children  in  Lisle, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.  After  her  husband's 
death  they  all  came  to  Rushford. 
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Now  God  bless  you  with  the  One  Light 
That  goes  shining  night  and  day ; 

May  the  flowers  that  grow  in  sunlight 
Shed  their  fragrance  on  your  way. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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